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THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. 


Few subjects are of wider sweep, 
or of more thoroughly human inter- 
est, than that which is handled in the 
lectures recently delivered in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, by eminent pro- 
fessors and ministers of the Church 
of Scotland, and now collected in 
the volume named below. Going 
back to times before the dawn of au- 
thentic history, and having its living 
illustrations in existing races which 
between them constitute by far the 
larger part of the present inhabit- 
ants of the globe, it spans the entire 
development of ede vor) from the 
earliest and simplest movements of 
thought down to the complex rela- 
tions and accumulated knowledge 
and experience of our modern civil- 
isation. Nor is it only from the 
breadth of its scope that the subject 
derives its interest. Of all the 
faculties making up the totality of 
human intelligence and capacity, 
the most mysterious, because the 
least earthly in its character and the 
strangest in its operation, is that 


faculty which stretches out towards 
the invisible and immaterial, and 
seeks its satisfaction in things which 
are objects not of sense but of faith. 
That this faculty, out of the work- 
ing of which all the religions of the 
world have grown, whether spon- 
taneously or from implanted germs 
of supernatural knowledge, is no 
artificial or alien product of a per- 
verted evolution of human nature, 
but one of its elementary and uni- 
versal constituents, may now be 
said to be placed beyond reasonable 
doubt. A race or tribe entirely 
destitute of the religious instinct 
has yet to be found. From time 
to time, indeed, a few scattered and 
obscure instances have been alleged 
of savages among whom no ideas of 
the supernatural and no traces of 
worship could be detected; but they 
have failed to stand the test of 
subsequent and more accurate in- 
vestigation. Not that any adverse 
conclusion could legitimately have 
been drawn from the fact, if’ fact it 
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were, that tribes of men might oc- 
casionally be met with in so rudi- 
mentary a stage of manhood as to 
display no perceptible sign of an 
aptitude for religion. Within the 
undeveloped nature, still dominated 
by the physical appetites, the ca- 
pacity for religious feeling might 
only be dormant, waiting for the 
culture which should start it- into 
action. What, however, seems now 
to be ascertained is, that the sup- 
posed exceptions have no real exist- 
ence, and that even where man is 
least developed and legst human, he 
is still conscious of some awe of 
unseen Powers, and exhibits some 
dim groping of the religious sen- 
timent after a spiritual world; in 
other words, that the faculty which 
makes him capable of religion is 
innate and universal. Nor only 
that: it may be called the most 
characteristically and peculiarly hu- 
man of all his faculties. If of the 
other elements or constituents of 
his nature it may plausibly be 
affirmed that they have their rudi- 
mentary counterparts in the most 
highly organised of the animal 
tribes, in the possession of this he 
stands alone, and “none but him- 
self can be his parallel.” Here be- 
tween the man and the brute the 
frontier line is most decisively 
marked. In the instinct or capac- 
ity of religion the stamp and seal 
of genuine humanity is, above all, 
to be found. 

To observe, therefore, on a wide 
scale and under the most diverse 
circumstances, the working and 
outcome of a faculty so mysterious 
and universal, ought to be full of 
interest to every student of man 
and his relations—to every one, 
indeed, in whose breast the familiar 
sentiment finds an echo :— 


“Human I am, and nothing that per- 


e tains 
To man do I deem alien from myself.” 


June 


The subject, if it be pursued into 
all its details, is no doubt a vast 
one—too vast for any but students 
of ample leisure and opportunity, 
But it is not so much in the minute 
ramifications and complicated de- 
tails of their mythologies and cere- 
monials that the interest ‘of the 
great ethnic religions really lies, as 
in their outlines and framework, 
their general spirit and tendency, 
and especially in the testimony 
which each in its own way bears 
to some spiritual instinct or desire 
in human nature. Only let the 
distinguishing character of a reli- 
gion be correctly apprehended, and 
it will yield up the best part of the 
instruction which it is capable of 
affording. To delineate with accu 
racy the sketch which shall display, 
briefly but comprehensively, its es- 
sential features and purport, requires, 
of course, the hand of an expert, 
familiar with the original sources 
of information, and able to dis- 
criminate between the fundamental 
ideas and the accidental accretions; 
but to profit by the sketch, and to 
master the lessons conveyed by it, 
is quite within the reach of ordi- 
nary readers. For these, if they 
would arrive at a practical appre- 
hension of what the faiths of the 
world have to teach, there is no 
need to explore the sacred books 
for themselves in the archaic texts, 
or to grope their way amidst the 
accumulated traditions or monu- 
mental remains of the faded past; 
it is enough to enter into the la- 
bours of the scholars who have 
devoted a lifetime to the study, 
and to ponder the results of their 
researches with the insight that is 
begotten of sympathy and, rever- 
ence. 

We have said that the subject is 
interesting, but a stronger epithet 
might have been used without 
exaggeration. As we attentively 
follow such condensed sketches and 
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explanations of the ancient faiths 
as those which Principal Caird and 
his colleagues have placed in our 
hands, a series of mental images is 
invoked by them of the most curi- 
ous and even fascinating kind. We 
seem to be gazing on a long proces- 
sion of the supernatural, tricked 
out in all manner of fantastic dis- 
guises—a masquerade of nature- 
powers, and gods, and goblins, and 
demons, now vaguely majestic and 
now coarsely grotesque, accom- 
panied by symbols and ceremonials 
in the invention of which the 
wildest imagination might be held 
to have exhausted itself. As the 
strange array moves along with its 
ever-shifting scenery and person- 
ages, the interest is never allowed 
to flag; and when the last figure 
vanishes from the spectator’s sight, 
what more natural than that his 
pent-up wonder should break forth 
in the demand—What interpreta- 
tion can be given of phenomena so 
weird, and so full of perplexing 
mystery? That is the inquiry 
which we shall endeavour to an- 
swer; but before offering our solu- 
tion of the enigma, we must ask 
the reader to allow the main divi- 
sions of the mystic host to pass, in 
a series of brief sketches, before his 
mental eye. 

Following the order adopted in 
the lectures, we first see our Aryan 
progenitors, in their primeval home 
on the table-land of Central Asia, 
personifying the great forms and 
forces of nature, and pouring forth 
their hymns to the bright over- 
arching sky and boundless firma- 
ment, under the names of Dyaus, 
Aditi, and Varuna; to Indra, Agni, 
and Surya, the triad of storm, fire, 
and sun; and to the other elemental 
powers,—as the forms under which 
the one absolute substance that 
alone is, manifests itself to human 
sense. This was the simple pan- 
theism of the early Vedic period, 
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the pantheism, only half formulated 
into dogma, of a vague poetical 
nature-worship; but, under the 
influence of growing thought, we 
soon find it expanding and con- 
solidating itself into the full-blown 
Brahmanism which to this day is 
the religion of the vast majority of 
our Indian fellow-subjects. Here 
we are confronted by the singular 
phenomenon of the severest pan- 
theistic dogma expressing itself in 
the form of the coarsest and most 
realistic polytheism that the world 
has ever seen. According to the 
Brahmanical philosophy, the wise 
man’s creed is curiously short and 
simple. I believe, he says, that in 
the universe there exists but one 
Being, and that Being is the uni- 
verse ; or even in briefer phrase, 
There is but one Being—no second, 
As a poetical explanation of this 
creed, a passage may be cited 
from one of the most important of 
the sacred books, the ‘Isa Upani- 
shad,’ the following literal transla- 
tion of which is given by Profes- 
sor Monier Williams (Hinduism, 
p. 45):— 


‘* Whate’er exists within this universe 

Is all to be regarded as enveloped 

By the great Lord, as if wrapped in a 
vesture 


There is one only Being who exists 

Unmoved, though moving swifter than 
the mind; 

Who far outstrips the senses, though as 


They strive to reach Him; who Himself 
at rest 
Transcends the fleetest flight of other 


Dike 

Who, like the air, supports all vital 
action. 

He moves, yet moves not; He is far, 

et near; 
He . pg this universe. Whoe’er be- 
0 

Allliving creatures as in Him, and Him— 

The universal Spirit—as in all, 

Henceforth regards no creature with con- 
tempt.” 


Yet of this abstract dogma the 
practical outcome was the most 
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populous of all pantheons and the 
grossest of all idolatries. Hindo- 
stan speedily became a land of 
temples, and idols, and holy places, 
where the craving for objects of 
reverence, unsatiated by myriads of 
greater and lesser deities, found vent 
in the deification and worship of 
innumerable objects, of which dis- 
eases, cows, serpents, monkeys, 
trees, rivers, and fountains may 
be named as suggestive samples. 
Headed by the mysterious and 
many-named triad, Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva, as the highest embodi- 
ments of the eternal essence which 
is perpetually manifesting itself in 
creation, dissolution, and re-crea- 
tion, the gods of Hinduism troop 
in tens of thousands before our 
astonished gaze, male and female, 
monstrous and hideous, horrid and 
obscene, like the nightmares of 
some distempered dream. Nothing 
is too revolting, nothing too absurd, 
to be enrolled in this strange pan- 
theon. As the writer whom we 
have already quoted says, speaking 
from his own observation :— 


‘*Everything great and useful— 
everything strange, monstrous, and 
unusual, whether good or evil—is held 
to be permeated by the presence of 
divinity. It is not merely all the 
mighty phenomena and forces of the 
universe—all the most striking mani- 
festations of Almighty energy—that 
excite the awe and attract the rever- 
ence of the ordinary Hindu. There 
is not an object in earth or heaven 
which he is not prepared to worship— 
rocks, stocks and stones, trees, pools, 
rivers, his own implements of trade, 
the animals he finds most useful, the 
noxious reptiles he fears, men remark- 
able for any extraordinary qualities— 
for great valour, sanctity, virtue, or 
even vice; good and evil demons, 
ghosts and goblins, the spirits of de- 
parted ancestors, an infinite number 
of semi-human, semi-divine existences 
—inhabitants of the seven upper and 
the seven lower worlds, —each and all 


of these come in fora share of divine 
honour, or a tribute of more or less 
adoration. Verily, the Hindu Pan- 
theon has a place for everybody and 
everything.” —P. 168. 


It is with a feeling of relief that 
we greet the next shifting of the 
scene, as the procession of the 
supernatural pursues its shadowy 
course. The gods, and monsters, 
and demons, with all the strange 
doctrines of transmigration and 
penance, of ritual and caste, which 
have grown up around them in the 
Hindu cult, are now replaced by 
the gentle, ascetic form of Gautama, 
the great Buddha or Enlightened 
One; the preacher of salvation, not 
by external penances and sacrifices, 
but by extinction of inward desire; 
the apostle of a resigned and tran- 
quil pessimism, whose gospel for 
wearied humanity has no promise 
of life, but only of a WVirvana, an 
eternal calm, of which nothing 
ean be affirmed but the absolute 
negation of individuality and con- 
sciousness. “Self - restraint and 
purity, cried the prophet, “the 

owledge of the noble truths, 
the realisation of Nirvana—this is 
the greatest blessing.” According 
to Buddhism, the “path of the 
holy ones” is literally the path to 
spiritual suicide; for its goal is the 
annihilation of the desire even to 
exist, and the wise who attain it 
become like the flame of an extin- 
guished lamp. A religion, one may 
well say, of sweetness without light, 
of patience without humility, of 
morality without love, of self-abne- 
gation without hope; the consecra- 
tion of an innoxious apathy, reserv- 
ing its highest honours of canon- 
isation for “the houseless celibate, 
who is neither pleased nor dis- 
pleased with anything, cares not 
for learning, clings not to good or 
to evil, and has severed himself 
from all passion and all desire.” So 
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rofoundly anti-social and barren a 
hilosophy of life could never have 
established itself except among the 
dreamy races of the far East; and 
even for them, its practical insuffi- 
ciency has been proved by the fact, 
that among its professed adherents 
it has scarcely ever existed in its 
primitive form, but has been gener- 
ally adulterated with a large admix- 
ture of mythological doctrine, and 
the worship of nature-powers and 
of demons. Among the four hun- 
dred millions of China, who are 
opularly and loosely credited to 
Buddhism, and give it a numerical 
pre-eminence over all other reli- 
gions, not a single Buddhist pure 
and simple, it is said, can be found. 

It is to the unique land of change- 
lessness just named that we are next 
introduced—the land which “in 
every department of life exhibits 
the image of petrifaction.” The 
religion of China—the old State 
religion antedating by long ages 
the Buddhism which it incorpo- 
rated, and already hoar with anti- 
quity before Confucius expounded 
it,—how shall we describe it as it 
passes before us in the homely garb 
of secular life, bearing no symbols 
of mystery, and lifting no eye above 
the earth? It is the deification of 
bureaucracy, of civil government 
and administration. “The king- 
dom of heaven!” exclaims its sage: 
“yes, it is the empire with its or- 
dered ranks and institutions; it is 
the social fabric knit together by 
law and custom, Conduct is the 
one thing needful: to be loyal to 
the State and to the Family—that 
is salvation.” What! we may well 
ask in surprise: no demand on faith, 
no theology, no recognition of the 
supernatural, no sacrificial rites or 
worship of the Unseen? Well, 


Confucianism tolerates all these, 
but they are not of its essence. 
“Tt does not deny the facts of 
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theology; it denies that they are 
susceptible either of affirmation or 
of negation. It regards them as 
beyond the reach of human experi- 
ence, and therefore as no fit sub- 
ject for the contemplation of man; 
and it proposes to put in their room 
those rules for the conduct of life 
which are the peculiar province of 
the moral sphere.”—Lect., p. 81. 
To the same effect writes a recent 
expounder of the system :— 
‘There is nothing spiritual in the 
teachings of Confucius. He rather 
avoided all reference to the super- 
natural. In answer to a question 
about death, he answered, ‘ While you 
do not know life, how do you know 
about death?’ Life, then, was his 
study, and life as represented by man 
as he exists. The question whence 
man came and whither he is goin 
never troubled him; he simply boked 
on man as a member of a society, and 
strove to work out for himself by the 
light of ancient records how he might 
best contribute to his own happiness, 
and to that of the world in general.” 
—Prof. Douglas, Confucianism, p. 68. 


Even in China, however, where 
human nature presents its most 
prosaic, matter - of - fact type, the 
soul has been unable to satisfy itself 
with a religion which is limited to 
the earthly and visible: in defiance 
of logic and consistency, it has 
rebelled against the supremacy of 
the agnostic creed, and has shared 
its allegiance with alien systems 
which profess to lift the veil of the 
unseen world. Just as Buddhism, 
to secure a permanent existence, 
has been compelled to admit into 
its bosom temples, and altars, and 
a ritual of worship, so the State re- 
ligion of China has not been able 
to dispense with public homage to 
the Unseen and Spiritual; and 
thrice a-year, in the person of its 
imperial head, reverently kneeling 
on the lofty “Altar of Heaven,” 
the nation offers solemn prayer and 
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sacrifice to Shang-te, the supreme 
Ruler of heaven. 
If on passing from Brahmanical 
— to the teaching of 
uddha we encountered a strange 
contrast, another no less marked 
meets us as Confucianism is suc- 
ceeded, in our imaginary proces- 
sion, by the religion of Zoroaster, 
the Mazdeism of ancient Persia. 
Here we are launched into the 
midst of a complex theosophy, ac- 
cording to which the universe is 
divided into two hostile camps 
under the rival powers of good and 
of evil, of light and of darkness, 
the beneficent Ormuzd and the 
malevolent Ahriman. Of these 
eternal yet not altogether equal 
powers—for the supremacy is the 
prerogative of Ormuzd—whatever 
the one is the other is not. Both 
create, but each according to his 
nature—the one good creatures, 
the other evil. Over the realm 
of Ormuzd, Abriman, rising from 
the abyss of everlasting darkness, 
glances with the serpent’s eye that 
scatters blight and disease; into 
the world which came good from 
the hand of Ormuzd he introduces 
his pestilent host, whose office is 
to pollute and destroy. Through 
heaven and earth the conflict 
; Ahriman’s creatures are em- 
battled against those of Ormuzd, each 
class under its own mighty chief; 
and the ages resound with the storm- 
strife of unimaginable monsters and 
demons. In this terrific struggle 
man is, of course, embroiled ;' for 
no sooner was he made, male and 
female, than the demons corrupted 
him, and his soul henceforth be- 
came a battle-field for the contend- 
ing powers. Only by protecting 
himself and the creatures of Ormuzd 
from defilement by the evil ones, 
can his salvation be secured; and 
since physical infirmity, disease, 
and death are the prolific sources 


of the uncleanness which betrays 
the soul into the power of the 
demons, and every dead body is 
a stronghold of the corpse-fiend, 
whence the miasma of pollution is 
poured forth to wrap the whole world 
in a deadly taint, the devout have 
enough to do, by ceremonial lus- 
trations and precautionary rites, to 
keep themselves demon-proof, and 
to preserve from contagion the 
peculiarly sacred elements of fire, 
earth, and water. Yet not with- 
out ultimate hope for the groaning 
creation does the long warfare roll 
on through the heights and depths, 
Although the mythical hero of 
light, the miraculous Zoroaster, at 
an early stage of the struggle fell 
before the lightning-stroke of the 
fiend, in the far-distant future 
there shall be born to him a greater 
son, Saoshyant the Saviour, in 
whose days the regeneration shall 
come to pass, and death shall be 
swallowed up in victory. Then, 
according to the legend— 


‘*A fiery star strikes the world, 
which trembles under its power as a 
lamb in the grasp of a wolf. Then 
the mountains are levelled; the ele- 
ments melt; the molten brass finds 
its way to the abyss of hell; Ahriman 
perishes, all demons perish. Three 
days men are bathed in the molten 
brass, but for the good it is as warm 
milk, Then all come together again, 
son, brother, friend; all drink from 
Saoshyant’s hand heavenly homa juice 
mingled with the milk of the heavenly 
cow, and he awards to everybody ac- 
cording to his greater or less desert.” 
—Lect., p. 135. 


The next scene in our proces- 
sion is contributed by Egypt, “the 
cradle of all civilisation, the birth- 
‘ops of all history,” imaged to us 

y its mysterious Sphinx— 


“Staring right on with calm eternal 
eyes. 


Here, again, we encounter the an- 
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omalous admixture of pantheistic 
with polytheistic doctrine, which, 
as we have already seen, attained 
its fullest development in the later 
form of Brahmanism. The pan- 
theon of Egyptian worship was a 
crowded and comprehensive one: 
innumerable rural and provincial 
deities, honoured in the several 
districts of the land, here met to- 
gether, and were assigned suitable 
nishes alongside of the greater 
gods of universal acceptance ; and 
the number was swelled by the fre- 
quent reappearance of what were 
substantially the same objects of 
adoration under various local appel- 
lations, Nowhere has an_ idola- 
trous cult been more highly or- 
ganised, or invested with more 
imposing and popular forms. Some 
idea of it may be gathered from 
the following extract from Dr. 
Dodds’s lecture :— 


‘¢ A numerous and honoured priest- 
hood maintained a costly and per- 
petual ceremonial. Clothed in robes 
of the richest materials and rarest 
workmanship—robes of which the 
modern ecclesiastical vestmerits of the 
Greek and Roman Churches are the 
imitation and the relics—the priests 
passed in procession through sunlit 
aisles or shady recesses ; through aven- 
ues of sphinxes, or through crowds 
of worshippers; now chanting in full 
chorus the praises of the gods—now, 
in humility or adoration, bending be- 
fore their altars and invoking their 
favour and protection. The great 
temple of each city was the centre of 
its life. Not for worship only, but for 
recreation and enjoyment, its courts 
were frequented. There the eye was 
filled with beautiful forms, and the 
ear with harmonious sounds. As 
incense floated into the air, and music 
resounded through the corridors, and 
all that was bright and costly regaled 
the senses, a continual crowd of wor- 
shippers or spectators resorted to the 
attractive scene, so that the temple 
became, not only the centre of city 
life, but the bond of civic fellowship, 
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and the pride and joy of the inhabit- 
ants. Cities vied with each other in 
furnishing a complete and costly cere- 
monial. Religion permeated the whole 
being of the people.”—Lect., pp. 152, 
153. 


Indeed, as owing to the singu- 
larly prophylactic property of the 
climate we are still able to see, 
the whole land was like a canvas 
for the pictorial representation of 
the popular mythology. Brilliant- 
ly painted on temple and tomb, on 
column and wall, on mummy-case 
and papyrus-roll; sculptured out 
of granite and basalt, incised on 
tablet and sarcophagus, and carved 
on the face of the living rock,—the 
figures of the gods, with their dis- 
tinguishing emblems and appro- 
priate functions, were at once the 
artistic adornment and _ religious 
consecration of almost every place 
and object which played a conspi- 
cuous part in the people’s life. 
What they were like scarcely needs 
to be repeated, for the inexhausti- 
ble supply has made them common 
in all the museums of the world, 
There, to name only some of the 
more prominent figures, we may 
still become familiar with Osiris, 
lord of Hades, and Isis his con- 
sort, and their hawk-headed son 
Horus, and Typhon the rival 
brother and murderer of Osiris, 
who under the form of an erect 
hippopotamus pleads against the 
departed soul in its judgment: 
there we may see depicted in 
human form Amen the invisible; 
Ptah, the creator; and Athor, Ma, 
and Neit, goddesses of love, truth, 
and the on: there, in shapes 
compounded of man and brute, 
Anubis, orderer of funerals, with 
the jackal’s head; Thoth, god of 
letters, with head and neck of the 
ibis; Kneph, god of the breath, 
with the ram’s head; the ancient 
father-god Seb, with the crocodile’s ; 
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the sun-goddess Sekhet, with the 
lion’s; the gods of the sun and 
moon, Ra and Khons, both hawk- 
headed and crowned with the 
disk; and still lower in scale, the 
wholly bestial forms of the ani- 
mals in which the spirit or breath 
of the gods was supposed to in- 
carnate itself, as the famous Apis- 
bulls, cats, apes, beetles, hawks, 
crocodiles, and snakes. 

Such were the gods of Egypt; 
such the grossness of its popular 
idol-worship. Yet out of the 
midst of this polytheism rises a 
strain which is almost monothe- 
istic, and the religious books or 
papyrus-rolls of the nation abound 
in lofty hymns to the praise of the 
Self-existent One, the God who 
alone is, and there is no second to 
Him, the Beginner of becoming, 
who made aj] things but was not 
made. Even the gods themselves 


are represented as confessing their 


individual nothingness, while they 
adore this ultimate nameless Power, 
as in the striking chorus quoted by 
Renouf: “Thou art youth and 
age, thou art heaven, thou art 
earth, thou art fire, thou art water, 
thou art air, and whatever is in the 
midst of them.” By this doctrine 
of a single, supreme, all-pervading 
Power, of which the deities of the 
popular worship were but so many 

rsonifications, the religion of 

ypt was preserved from much 
of the degradation of mere fetish- 
ism; and as, notwithstanding the 
grossness of its external forms, it 
was associated with a high moral 
code and an intense conception of 
human responsibility, enforced by 
the solemnities of a judgment after 
death which none could evade, it 
may perhaps deserve the eulogium 
pronounced on it by Dr. Dodds, 
when he says that it 


‘*Gave forth more scintillations of 
what we have been taught by reve- 
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lation to regard as truth, than any 
other of the ancient faiths. .. . The 
more we study this ancient faith, the 
more clearly we come to see that God 
never left Himself without a witness 
to man; and that, in some measure 
at least, the religion of the Egyptians, 
like the law given by Moses, was a 
shadow of things to come.”—Lect., 
pp. 179, 180. 


Passing on now to the classic 
land of Greece, alert to catch the 
complexion of its early religion, we 
find another atmosphere around us. 
From the burning East, where 
man under the pressure of his en- 
vironment took his religion in a 
sombre seriousness, whether it is- 
sued in a melancholy mysticism or 
a grotesque and burdensome ritual, 
we escape to a young world redo- 
lent of freedom, beauty and joy. 
Here on a genial soil, and beneath 
a smiling sky, man felt himself in 
harmony with nature, and rejoiced 
in her loveliness and vigour. Full 
of exuberant life himself, every- 
thing around him appeared to him 
to live .too. Woods and streams, 
mountain-tops, valleys, and grottos, 
the blue waters flashing on the 
lovely bays and _ headlands, —all 
seemed to his fancy to be alive 
with some mysterious spiritual pre- 
sence, and to be peopled by demi- 
gods and heroes, nymphs and 
satyrs; while above all, a dynasty 
of greater gods laughed and feasted 
and quarrelled on the heights of 
Olympus. “There were deities of 
every city, and mountain, and 
grove, and river. There were 
deities who presided over every 
stage of human life from its be- 
ginning to its close; over every 
event, whether of joy or sorrow, 
by which our mortal lot is check- 
ered; over every endowment of 
the mind and every affection of 
heart.” Yet the primitive Greek 
can scarcely be said to have taken 
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his religion seriously. In moral 
growth he was a child rather than 
a man; and being little burdened 
by any consciousness of demerit or 
sin, his instinct of the supernatural 
surrendered itself to the guidance 
of his poetical fancy, and was satis- 
fied with consecrating the creations 
of his exquisite artistic faculty, As 
Mr. Keary well says, in his work 
on the ‘Outlines of Primitive Be- 
lief’ * just published : “‘ The creed of 
Hellas was a belief in the beauty 
of the world and of mankind.” 
Not enough in earnest to construct 
any definite system of religious 
doctrine and worship to satisfy the 
soul’s spiritual needs, the Greek 
gave a festal character even to his 
sacrifices, and his most serious be- 
liefs were the myths in which his 
imagination arrayed the phenomena 
of nature, when once it had trans- 
fused into them the consciousness 
of life and emotion. To use the 
words of Sir G. Cox, when tracing 
the genesis of the Greek mytho- 


logy— 


‘* From personification to deification 
the steps would be very rapid; and 
the process of disintegration would at 
once furnish the materials for a vast 
fabric of mythology. All the expres- 
sions which had attached a living force 
to natural objects would remain as the 
description of personal and anthropo- 
morphous gods. Every word would 
become an attribute, and all the ideas 
once grouped round a single object 
would branch off into distinct personi- 
fications. The sun had been the lord 
of light, the driver of the chariot of the 
day; he had toiled and laboured for 
the sons of men, and sunk down to 
rest, after a hard battle, in the even- 
ing. But now the lord of light would 
be Phebus Apollo, while Helios would 
remain enthroned in his fiery chariot, 
and his toils and labours and death- 
struggles would be transferred to Her- 
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acles. The violet clouds which greet 
his rising and his setting would now 
be represented by the maiden Iole, or 
by herds of cows which feed in earthly 
pastures. There would be other ex- 
pressions which would still remain as 
floating phrases, not attached to any 
definite deities. These would gradu- 
ally be converted into incidents in the 
life of heroes, and be woven at length 
into systematic narrative. Finally, 
these gods or heroes, and the incidents 
of their mythical career, would receive 
each a local habitation and a name,”— 
Tales of the Gods, pp. 45, 46. 


This conception of the growth of 
myths in early Greece helps us to 
understand what at first sight seems 
almost inexplicable, how among a 
primitive and simple people, and in 
a condition of society by no means 
utterly debased, a theology should 
have grown up which attributed the 
most lawless and sensual passions 
even to gods of the highest rank. 
Beneath the quickening beams of 
the sun the impregnated soil teems 
with fertility, and bears to him 
countless offspring; the dawn flies 
before his hot pursuit; the dew- 
drops reproduce his image; the 
earth lies clasped in “ blue ether’s 
arms.” Let such physical facts be 
transmuted into living action—for 
the fertilising sun and all-embracing 
sky let a personal Zeus be sub- 
stituted—and we see at once how 
the inevitable result is the story of 
a deity of unbounded and shame- 
less passion. But though we may 
thus dissociate, at least to some 
extent, the sensual mythology from 
the moral state of the people whose 
fancy gave it birth, it is obvious 
that the religion which centred in 
such beliefs must have been utterly 
unable to bear the strain of expe- 
rience, as the tragic side of human 
life was gradually forced upon the 
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consciousness, or to accommodate 
itself to the intellectual movement 
which set in after the Persian war. 
Standing apart from the national 
development, its vitality of neces- 
sity ebbed away; art, philosophy, 
the glorious tragic drama, finding in 
it nothing to ally themselves with 
permanently, only undermined its 
foundations, and precipitated its 
final and utter collapse. 

From Greece to Rome is from 
poetry to prose. Of the two great 
branches of the Aryan race which 
settled in Southern Europe, to the 
Greek were assigned the splendid 
gifts of imagination and art, to the 
Roman the more solid endowments 
of sobriety and order. Hence the 
religion which grew up in the fair 
Italian provinces was eminently 
prosaic and practical. It was based 
on the family home and the adjoin- 
ing family sepulchre; it was the re- 
ligion of the hearth and the forum. 
Each primitive family had its do- 
mestic altar, of which the pater- 
familias was the priest by right of 
his headship; its Manes, the half- 
deified spirits of its ancestors ; its 
Lar familiaris, the originating and 

residing genius of the stock; its 
es and Penates, the inalienable 
household gods. 


‘¢ Around that family altar the an- 
cient Romans gathered for morning 
and evening worship: there incense 
and sacrifice were offered ; there liba- 
tions were made; there prayers were 
said before and after every meal, a 
part of which was duly burned as the 
allotted portion of the Deity. Heand 
they, so to speak, took their meals 
together, and every repgst became an 
act of worship. This simple faith 
seems thus to have sanctified every 

of human existence, every act 
and event of domestic life. It con- 
secrated the mystery of birth as intro- 
ducing the little child into a living 
and everlasting connection with his 
father’s gods. It made marriage the 
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most solemn of all religious rites, by 
withdrawing the woman from the wor- 
ship and protection of the gods of the 
family of her father, and placing her 
under the guardianship of the gods of 
the family of her husband... . It 
was a system, too, which bound by 
the closest tie the living and the dead, 
the human and thedivine. Thus over 
all the relations of life—over birth and 
death, over all the activities and suf- 
ferings which lay between, as well as 
all the hopes which lay beyond—there 
was thrown, from time immemorial, 
the mantle of religion, the sanctity of 
the presiding family gods.”—Lect., 
pp. 225-227. 


And as with each individual 
family, so was it also with the 
great composite family, the State. 
It, too, had its Lares and Penates, 
its presiding genii and _ tutelar 
divinities; its sacred hearth and 
fire; its high priest or pontiff in 
the magistrate or king. Here, then, 
we have the form assumed by the 
old homely national faith, before it 
was corrupted by luxury, and adul- 
terated by the importation of foreign 
superstitions and ceremonials; here 
the model to which, in degenerate 
days, reforming patriots strove to 
bring back the worship of their 
fellow-citizens, when its severe and 
cheap simplicity had been lost 
amidst the costly and licentious 
rites which conquest transplanted 
to Rome from Greece and the East. 
Not that the deterioration was en- 
tirely owing to external influences. 
With the growth of wealth and 
leisure, the old simple faith natu- 
rally developed itself in more com- 
plex forms and observances; and 
the national genius for organisation 
helped on the process, by parcel- 
ling out the domain of religion, till 
every element of the physical world, 
every province of toil, every stage 
of life, was assigned to some pre- 
siding deity. But although, from 
a comparatively early period, the 
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opular reverence was thus divided 
feteeen an innumerable host of 
greater and lesser objects of wor- 
ship, celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal, each of which had its 
function and its niche in the gen- 
eral pantheon; there is reason to 
think that some vague sense of 
the divine unity long underlay 
this idolatrous polytheism, as if 
the countless deities. were not so 
much distinct individual beings 
with whom man had separately to 
reckon, as names and forms of one 
supreme Power manifesting itself 
diversely in the different depart- 
ments of nature and human life. 
But however that may be, and un- 
doubtedly gross as the later religion 
of Rome was, with its deification of 
the emperors, and the amazing and 
monstrous superstitions officially 
regulated by the colleges of pon- 
tiffs, of augurs, and the keepers 
of oracles, there is no doubt that 
in its fountain-head the Roman 
faith and worship were unusually 
free from the coarser elements of 
an idolatrous cult. Indeed we be- 
lieve that Dr. MacGregor is justified 
in founding a claim on behalf of 
the early religion of Rome to acon- 
siderable degree of spirituality, on 
the fact that in it “God was adored 
under no outward form or sem- 
blance whatever; and, instead of 
temples made with hands, in His 
own great natural shrines, amid the 
mysterious gloom of mighty forests, 
on the smoky mountain-tops, in the 
cave on the hillside where the full- 
bodied stream was born, or by the 
fountain in the hollow bubbling up 
among the flowers.” And if so, this 
was no mean compensation for the 
absence of the poetical imagination 
and artistic grace, which threw a 
sensuous glory over the religion of 
Greece. 

Passing on now to the branch of 
the Aryan race which occupied 
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Northern Europe, we meet with a 
religion originating as before in 
nature - worship, but profoundly 
modified by the influences of climate 
and physical environment. Life 
for the hardy sons of Scandinavia 
was a perpetual battle for existence, 
amidst which they grew up fierce 
and fearless, enamoured of adventure 
and warlike enterprise, and prone 
to superstitious fancies and feel- 
ings which threw lurid hues over 
their instinctive conceptions of the 
supernatural. To them Nature 
was no dead soulless thing. In 
all its phenomena, in every revolu- 
tion of its seasons, in the whole 
play and strife of its elemental for- 
ces, it seemed, in their eyes, to be 
alive with a mysterious vitality, 
and actuated by invisible powers, 
whether of good or evil purpose; 
but, unlike their more favoured 
kinsmen of the genial South, whose 
world laughed around them with 
brightness and fertility, these sim- 
ple but imaginative Norsemen were 
solemnised by the tragedy of nature, 
the annual crushing out of its life 
and light by the long winter and 
relentless frost. Theirs was a rude 
creed, with a rude worship. In 
sacred enclosure or artist forest- 
temple, before shapeless wooden 
images of the gods, they chanted 
their hymns and presented their 
sacrifices of thanksgiving or ex- 
piation, not shrinking even from 
the terrible offering of human vic- 
tims in seasons of national crisis or 
terror. Wild too, and weird, often 
grotesque, yet sometimes singularly 
beautiful, was the mythology which 
grew up among them, as their in- 
terpretation of the world and the 
owers which seemed to rule it. 
Odin, the All-Father, was their 
supreme deity, from whom sprang 
gods and men; yet even he was 
not conceived of as self-existent and 
eternal. Anterior to him were the 
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everlasting principles of heat and 
cold, ever contending in ceaseless 
strife; and out of their interaction 
and union chaos came into being, 
fraught with the potency and pro- 
mise of all life, divine and human. 
From this elemental and formless 
mass sprang Odin, the world-ruler 
and orderer of battles; from him 
Thor, the mighty but beneficent 
thunder-god—and Balder the beauti- 
ful, the genius of summer and the 
sun, whom Hoder, the blind winter- 
god, unwittingly slew. Out of the 
same germinating chaos emerged a 
countless host of lesser gods and 
giants, of elves and dwarfs, to 
people and rule the realms of na- 
ture; and Loki, the fire-god, the 
spirit of evil; and the mystic tree 
Yggdrasil, Odin’s ash, which over- 
shadows the whole world, covering 
the sky with its branches, and 
striking its roots into the unknown 
abysses beneath. But for these 
beings, from Odin downwards, there 
is no absolute permanence: out of 
chaos they came, and to chaos they 
shall return. In the awful “twi- 
light [or doom] of the gods,” the 
powers of evil shall be unbound, 
and in the dire conflict that shall 
ensue, the gods shall perish, earth 
and heaven shall pass away, and 
ancient chaos seem once more to 


reign. 
7. sun darkens; the earth sinks in 


e sea. 
From heaven fall the bright stars. 
The fire-wind storms round the all-nour- 


ishing tree; 
The flame assails high heaven itself.” 


Yet, according to the latest form of 
the legend, possibly influenced by 
Christianity, beyond the tremend- 
ous catastrophe the eye of faith 
discerned a regeneration towards 
which all things are moving. The 
assing away of the old shall be 
but the birth-throe of the new. 
The silent mysterious powers which 
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wrought in the production of the 
world that now is, shall raise out of 
the second chaos a better world— 
a new heaven and earth, a paradise 
of unfading summer, wherein the 
valiant and just shall once more live, 
Strange and fantastic as these 
myths must appear to us, they en- 
shrined a religion which trained 
the old Norseman in a rude piety 
and holy awe of future retribution 
for evil-doing, and contributed to 
make his character what, with all 
its roughness and even fierceness, 
it eminently was—brave, straight- 
forward, and manly; a character 
which may be fairly described, in 
the words of Sir G. Cox, as “ fear- 
less, honest, and truthful, ready to 
smite and ready to forgive, shrink- 
ing not from pain himself, and care- 
less of inflicting it on others.” For 
to him these conceptions were no 
offspring of idle fancy, but sternly 
real and practical, interwoven with 
the daily incidents of life, and fur- 
nishing the key to his destiny. 


‘*To the Northman,” says Dr. 
Burns, ‘‘every cause in nature was a 
divinity. He heard some god in al- 
most every sound, he saw one in al- 
most every change. The thunder was 
the rattle of Thor’s chariot, the light- 
ning the flash of his hammer, swiftly 
hurled from his strong hand; the 
wind was Sleipner, the fleet steed of 
Odin; the dew, foam from the bit of 
the horse of night. When the hard 
winter-crust of earth began to thaw, 
it was Rind yielding to the rough 
wooing of her persistent lover; when 
in spring the early flowers bloomed, 
and the first braird was seen, it was 
Gerd cajoled by Skirnia to listen to 
the addresses of Frey. As the year- 
ly wave of verdure washed up the 
hillside, and the herdsman drove his 
cattle from the lowland meadows to 
the green uplands, Sif was beside him 
with her yellow hair; as the farmer 
looked at his fields covered with 
rich grain, he blessed the nuptials 
of Odin and Frigg. The fisherman, 
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rowing his boat through the dancing 
waves, saw in each of them a daughter 
of Oeger; listening on shore to the 
loud tumult of the angry sea, he 
heard the wrathful clamour of these 
fickle maidens. The huntsman was 
haunted by a divine presence in the 
silent deeps of the forest; the child, 
as he looked upon the rainbow, was 
told by his mother that that was the 
trembling bridge by which the gods 
crossed from heaven to earth. When 
the long days of summer were over, 
and winter with its darkness and cold 
had come, the sad tale of the death of 
the bright and good Baldur was doubt- 
less told at many a fireside, and many 
a tear shed over the unhappy fate of 
that best beloved of all the gods. The 
whole world was divine to the old 
Northman. Nature was to him, 
‘what to the thinker and prophet it 
for ever is, preternatural.’”—Lect., 
pp. 260, 261. 


One more scene, and we will 
dismiss the pageant for its interpre- 
tation; for we need not pause over 
Judaism, which lies in the line of 
direct revelation, nor over Mahom- 
medanism, its bastard progeny. Of 
all the strange spectacles that greet- 
ed the eyes of Cortes and his dar- 
ing band when they dashed like 
a thunderbolt on the empire of 
Montezuma, the most amazing was 
the popular worship of Mexico— 
“a worship,” to borrow the words 
of Mr. Bancroft, its laborious deline- 
ator, “so sanguinary and monstrous, 
that it stands out an isolated spec- 
tacle of the extreme to which fan- 
atical zeal and blind superstition 
ean go.” Developed out of earlier 
and simpler cults, the Aztec relig- 
ion was a complicated and cum- 
brous polytheism, in which several 
older national pantheons were awk- 
wardly compounded, yet so as to 
preserve a dim appearance of subor- 
dination to a single supreme head. 
So far as we can now discern, the 
attribute of supremacy was especi- 
ally connected with the god Tezcat- 
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lipoca, whose name, equivalent to 
“shining mirror,” seems to desig- 
nate him as the sun-god, and to 
indicate the influence of nature- 
worship on the formation of the 
Aztec mythology : he was addressed 
under many epithets, such as soul 
of the world, creator of heaven and 
earth, lord of all things, supreme. 
But in popular estimation, the god 
who stood first and filled the larg- 
est space in the national cult of 
Mexico was the hideous and blood- 
stained Huitzilopochtli, the tutelary 
deity of war, who was also by ori- 
gin a nature-power, being connected 
with the round of the seasons b 
his snake-emblem, and the see 
of his annual death and revival. 
Subordinate to these were gods in- 
numerable, presiding ever all the 
departments of life, whose grotesque 
images, crowding the temples and 
thoroughfares, might have recalled 
by their frequency, though certain- 
ly not by their grace, the Athens 
which stirred the Apostle’s spirit 
as he saw it wholly given to idol- 


atry. 


For ‘‘in Mexico,” as Mr. Tylor re- 
marks in his volumes on ‘ Primitive 
Culture,’ ‘‘ idolatry had attained to its 
full barbaric development. Asinthe 
Aztec mind the world swarmed with 
spiritual deities, so their material rep- 
resentatives the idols stood in the 
houses, at the corners of the streets, on 
every hill and rock, to receive from 
passers-by some little offering—a 
nosegay, a whiff of incense, a drop or 
two of blood; while in the temples 
more huge and elaborate im en- 
joyed the dances and processions in 
their honour, were fed by the blood 
and sacrifices of men and beasts, and 
received the tribute and reverence 
paid to the great national gods.” 


Of the whole system of Mexican 
worship, by far the most prominent 
feature was its astounding ferocity. 
It was drenched in every part with 
human blood. Its priests were an 
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army of sturdy butchers, whose 
highest function was to cleave the 
victim’s breast with the sacrificial 
hatchet, and pluck out his palpitating 
heart; its devotees were cannibals 
who devoured the victim’s flesh in 
sacramental feast, and, like the 
— of Baal, cut themselves with 

nives and lancets. Each month 
had its festivals of slaughter, and in 
the capital alone 20,000 human vic- 
tims are said to have been annually 
offered. From slaves and criminals, 
from prisoners captured in wars 
undertaken for the purpose, from 
troops of children purchased for 
sacrifice, was the ghastly death- 
contingent continually recruited. 
Some were fatted in the sacred 
cages, others loaded with honours 
and sated @ith sensual delights, to 
make them the more acceptable 
offerings; some perished on the 
altar by the fatal stroke of the 
priest, others in the mockery of 
gladiatorial combat; some were 
flayed alive, others flung headlong 
into mountain whirlpools and lakes. 
Never was superstition so sickening 
with intolerable horrors. Yet, if 
we may accept as genuine the Aztec 
forms of devotion preserved by the 
Spanish ecclesiastics of the time of 
the Conquest, with these unutter- 
able abominations was mingled 
what Mr. Wordsworth, in the 
Bampton lectures of last year, 
does not hesitate to call a “ refined 
spirituality.” The liturgical prayers 
and addresses are far too long to 
quote, but some idea of their tenor 
may be formed from the account 
given by Dr. Lang, after Mr. Ban- 
croft, of the ordinal used at the 
confession of his sins, made once 
for all, and never to be repeated, 
by the Aztec penitent :— 


‘*In the pleading of the priest with 
‘the Lord most compassionate,’ there 
is a pathos which reminds us of the 
Penitential Psalms of Holy Scripture ; 


and in the priest’s address to the peni- 
tent, although mixed with darkercoun- 
sels, there are presented most searching 
exposures of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin—a sinfulness from which there 
can be deliverance only through 


the mercy of ‘God most clement,’ 


but from which there is deliverance 
when the soul is penitent and forsakes 
the evil of its way. ‘Of thine own 
will and volition ’—thus the priest is 
described as saying—‘thou hast de- 
filed and stained thyself. But thou 
hast come to the fountain of mercy. 
Thou hast snatched thyself from 
Hades, and hast returned again to come 
to life in this world as one that comes 
from another. Now thou hast been 
born anew; thou hast begun to live 
anew, and our Lord God gives thee 
light and a new sun. See that thou 
live with much circumspection. Weep; 
be sad; walk humbly, with submis- 
sion, with the head low and bowed 
down, praying to God. Look that pride 
find no place in thee, otherwise thou 
wilt displease our Lord, who sees the 


hearts and thoughts of all mortals.’” ° 


And the address concludes with 
the injunction to offer a slave in 
sacrifice to God, and invite the 
principal men to feast on the vic- 
tim’s flesh ! 


The problem which we have pro- 
osed is now ready to our hand. 
hese diverse faiths, which for long 

ages embodied the spiritual aspira- 
tions of whole races of mankind, 
and some of which not only survive 
to this day, but still dominate the 
lives of hundreds of millions of our 
fellow-men, — by what impulses 
were they originated and shaped, 
and what relation do they bear to 
truth—in other words, to revelation 
and Christianity? To these ques- 
tions very different answers have 
been given, two at least of which 
may be summarily dismissed. 

To many a theologian of the 
past the ethnic religions have 
appeared to be chiefly due to the 
promptings of the spirit of dark- 
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ness, the old Deceiver, who out of 
his malicious hatred of mankind 
stimulated their diseased imagina- 
tions to frame and believe a tissue 
of soul-destroying lies. In every 
object of heathen worship a veri- 
table demon has been discerned, in 
each article of belief some horrible 
parody or fatal delusion. Thus the 
ground on which the fiery Tertul- 
lian rested his denunciation of the 
Roman theatre was the idea, that 
the spectacles were connected with 
a religion which the unclean spirits 
of the devil had made their own. 
Thus by the more philosophical 
Origen it was laid down as an 
axiom, that all the gods of the 
Gentiles are demons. On the other 
hand, the freethinker, to whom all 
religions were obnoxious, cut the 
knot by substituting human priest- 
craft for diabolical inspiration, and 
attributed the world’s faiths to the 
invention of scheming and dis- 
honest adventurers, who invoked 
the terrors of an imaginary super- 
naturalism to establish their domin- 
ion over the minds of the ignorant 
and superstitious. Both religion 
and philosophy may be congratu- 
lated on the disappearance of these 
theories from the domain of candid 
and intelligent thought. Instead 
of supposing the priest to have 
manufactured the religion, we have 
now learnt to reverse the order, 
and to perceive how much more 
truly it may be said that the reli- 
gion originated the priest. And 
as to the rough-and-ready hypothe- 
sis of Satanic delusion, how utterly 
insufficient it appears to modern 
Christian thought is well shown 
by the following passage from the 
Bampton lectures already named, 
in which Mr. Wordsworth pleads 
for a reverential and sympathetic 
spirit in all our handling of the 
ethnic faiths :— 

“‘To us Christians the religion of 
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heathenism is rather a mysterious, 
half-ruined temple; and one in which 
it is more meet to fall down and wor- 
ship, than to wander unawed and 
unabashed, noting each column and 
capital, each change of style and va- 
riation of artistic finish, without 
thinking of Him for whose glory it 
was reared.” 

In truth, the moment we realise 
the fact that for ages these religions 
retained their hold on the minds 
and hearts of great and populous 
nations, we are compelled to admit 
that there must have been more in 
them than the mere falsehoods of 
delusion or imposture. What so 
long fed and nourished, however 


_imperfectly, the soul of man, in its 


hunger for spiritual truth, cannot 
have been all empty husk or in- 
digestible stone; it must have pos- 
sessed some affinity to the soul’s 
wants and aspirations, some power 
of satisfying the desires of the 
seekers after God. The principle 
enunciated by Dr. Matheson to ac- 
count for “the wide and long prev- 
alence of the system of Confucius,” 
if boldly expressed, is at bottom 
sound: “No form of faith could 
exist for half an hour except by 
reason of the truth that is in it; 
much less, in the absence of such 
conditions, could it persist for up- 
wards of two thousands of years.” 
In a recent essay on the religion of 
Zoroaster, Professor M. illiams 
speaks to the same effect when he 
says: “No religion could have 
held its ground, or acquired real 
influence over the mind, unless it 
attempted with some success to 
solve the problems which have ever 
perplexed the intellect or burdened 
the heart.” To this view eve 
increase of our acquaintance with 
the ethnic religions lends support, 
and renders it increasingly impos- 
sible to account for them either by 
human knavery or demoniacal per- 
version. 
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Putting aside these older theories, 
we have next to deal with one 
of modern origin, which has been 
begotten of an alliance between 
agnosticism and the new evolution- 
ary cosmogany. It is the theory 
which traces back religion, in com- 
mon with every other faculty and 
product of human nature, to the 
properties of the atoms out of 
which, by physical processes, the 
universe is supposed to have evolv- 
ed itself. According to this view, 
the genesis of religion is as fol- 
lows: Primeval matter, ferment- 
ing, produced living germs; these, 
gradually developing themselves in 
different directions under the diverse 


influences of their environments,’ 


gave rise to various tribes of sen- 
tient creatures, some of which, in 
the course of unnumbered genera- 
tions, attained more complex organ- 
isations and higher instincts than 
others; one tribe in particular, be- 
ing favoured with unusually pro- 
pitious circumstances, shot ahead 
of the rest till it became erect in 
form, and exhibited the first rough 
sketch of rational and social man. 
Continuing the advance, these prim- 
itive men associated themselves to- 
gether in rude politics under chiefs 
whom they regarded with reverence ; 
and when the chiefs died, the feel- 
ing of reverence attached itself to 
their memory, and they were con- 
ceived of as being still in some 
sort guardians of the societies they 
once ruled, and capable of being 
ropitiated by prayers and gifts. 

ere then, at last, was the begin- 
ning of belief in the invisible and 
supernatural, here the fruitful germ 
of all religion and worship, B a 
natural growth this cult of dead 
chieftains expanded into various 
complex forms of superstition, and 
all the world’s faiths, including 
Christianity itself, have sooner or 
later been the result, 


Now, so far as our discussion js 
concerned, the points to be noticed 
in this theory, are its ascription 
of man’s spiritual consciousness to 
a purely physical origin, and its 
reduction of his whole religious 
faculty and experience under the 
operation of the laws of matter, 
It is on this account that the the- 
ist must protest against it. Not 
because, in the formation of the 
physical universe, it substitutes 
continuous evolution for discon- 
tinuous acts of creation, and in- 
cludes even mankind under the 
same law, so far as their material 
form with its organic life is con- 
cerned—for theism need have no 
quarrel with evolution, so long as 
a divine evolutionist is presup- 
posed, and the highest element of 
man’s being is excepted from the 
physical order of nature; but be- 
cause it denies to man a spiritual 
self, and a spiritual relation to his 
Creator, and leaves him nothing 
but what is material, nothing that 
is not shared with him by even the 
lowest of living things—so that the 
faith and devotion of the saint and 
the martyr must be assigned to the 
same category as the instincts of a 
molluse and the appetencies of a 
vegetable. Well said Pascal, “In- 
crédules les plus crédules.” Con- 
vince us that we are but cunningly 
compacted bundles of atoms, which 
secrete consciousness and thought 
as the liver secretes bile or the 
crustacean its shell, and that when 
we die we are simply resolved into 
carbonic acid, ammonia, and water, 
—and then, if religion shall still 
seem worth being discussed, we 
may be persuaded to seek its origin 
in the particles of the primordial 
cosmic vapour. 

Two theories yet remain to be 
considered, which, while they 
in attributing to the ethnic faiths 
a foundation in truth, at the same 
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time exhibit them under curiously 
opposed aspects. According to one, 
they were melancholy corruptions 
of a primitive revelation, and 
marked the downward course of 
human degradation; according to 
the other, they were the products of 
the unfolding human consciousness 
as it awoke to a sense of its relation 
to the supernatural—steps, however 
feeble and wavering, in an upward 
progress towards truth and morality. 
Which of these we adopt must 
depend on the attitude held by us 
towards the hypothesis of a defin- 
ite revelation, made originally to the 
undivided family of mankind, and 
carried with them by its various 
branches as they separated to oc- 
cupy different tracts of the earth. 
Granted that every nation or tribe 
started with such a revelation, the 
inference that the several forms of 
heathenism must have been so 
many corruptions of it would be 
irresistible. But of the gift of 
such a revelation there really is no 
adequate proof forthcoming — no 
evidence that stands the test of 
critical examination. The earliest 
records of Genesis, even when taken 
as literally as it is now possible to 
take them, carry us but a very short 
distance in this direction; and the 
most primitive traces that are dis- 
cernible of the heathen religions 
point with scarcely an exception in 
the opposite. We speak, of course, 
of a revelation of definite doctrines 
and institutions, such as might pos- 
sibly have undergone corruption 
into the mythologies, beliefs, and 
cults which became prevalent out- 
side the narrow sphere of direct 
divine guidance. A few traditions 
may have been common to widely 
separated races ; a dim idea of rela- 
tionship to the unseen Power may 
have been handed down from the 
first; the voice of conscience may 
always have testified that God was 
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not far from the children whom He 
had made in His own likeness, 
But such things as these are in no 
way equivalent to a definite revela- 
tion, to the corruption of which the 
heathen religions might be traced ; 
and we may be thankful that it is 
so, and that we are thus relieved 
from the necessity of attributing to 
our forefathers the enormous de- 
pravity which could wilfully trans- 
form a God-given faith and wor- 
ship into the licentious fables and 
monstrous rites of idolatrous hea- 
thenism. For ourselves, we cannot 
but sympathise with Professor Max 
Miiller when he says that it seems 
almost “like blasphemy to consider 
the fables of the heathen world as 
corrupted and misinterpreted frag- 
ments of a divine revelation once 
granted to the whole race of man- 
kind.” 

We are thus brought, by a pro- 
cess of exhaustion, to find the 
source of the ethnic religions in 
man himself, and to regard them as 
the offspring, under various condi- 
tions, of that mysterious spiritual 
faculty which we believe to be his 
most distinguishing characteristic. 
Perhaps not in all cases without 
stimulus from  traditionary frag- 
ments of knowledge, derived from 
intercourse with the favoured race 
to which the earliest revelation was 
granted; nor in any case without 
some secret indefinable leading by 
Him who made the human spirit 
for himself. But such limitations 
or conditions do not evacuate the 
conclusion to which we are brought 
—that the ethnic religions were 
originated and gradually wrought 
into their several shapes by the 
effort of the growing spiritual con- 
sciousness to find God, and to for- 
mulate its sense of relation to the 
supernatural. No other account of 
them seems to us to be in harmon 
with the facts ascertained by mod- 
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ern discovery and critical analysis, 
or to explain how what may be 
called natural religion has become 
variously embodied in ideas and 
practices manifestly due to the laws 
of human thought, controlled by 
the influences of environment and 
race. 
For fantastic, defective, and erro- 
neous in different ways as all the 
heathen faiths are, there is not one 
in which a considerable substratum 
of truth may not be found—not 
one which does not testify to the 
possession of the same religious and 
moral nature, and furnish some 
means of approach to God. Evey 
the later Hebrew prophets seem to 
have apprehended this, notwith- 
standing their jealousy for the hon- 
our of Jehovah; and we observe 
that, in his recent Hibbert lectures, 
Dr. Kuenen takes the famous pas- 
e, Malachi i. 11, to mean that, 
wherever the Gentiles were serving 
their own gods with true reverence 
and honest zeal, they were in reality 
offering to the true God acceptable 
worship. Some thought of this 
kind seems to underlie Tertullian’s 
terse saying that the human soul 
is naturally Christian, and Augus- 
tine’s, that Christianity is as old 
as the world. And, as might 
be expected, a similar view per- 
vades the volume before us. In 
the opening lecture, a singularly 
thoughtful and interesting one, Dr. 
Caird strikes the keynote when he 
asserts “an essential relation be- 
tween Christianity and the pre- 
Christian religions,” and says that 
we may “discern in the character- 
istic ideas of the pre-Christian re- 
ligions the germs, at least, of con- 
ceptions of God and of His relations 
to the world, which find at once 
their unity and their explanation in 
our Christian faith.” And in the 
last lecture, summing up the sub- 
ject, Dr. Flint answers back in the 
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same strain by the declaration that 
“all heathen religions comprise ele- 
ments of truth, features of goodness, 
disclosures of God, means of spirit- 
ual life ; and in so far they lead u 
to the absolute religion, the full- 
orbed faith? in which all rays of 
light are concentrated, and on which 
there is no darkness at all.” How 
these statements can be justified is 
what we have yet to show, as far as 
our space wil] permit. 

It would be easy, we confess, to 
place too much reliance on the vari- 
ous superficial coincidences which 
have frequently of late been pointed 
out between Christianity and one 
or other of the ethnic religions: 
yet some of them are of real weight, 
and in aptness remind us of Plato’s 
felicitous guess—that if ever a per- 
fect man appeared on earth, he 
would be put to an ignominious 
death. It is more than curious, 
for instance, to find Confucius, 
several centuries B.c., enunciating 
the golden rule of not doing to — 
others what we should wish them 
not to do to us; and Buddha about 
the same time urging the precept, 
“ Let a man overcome evil by good, 
let him overcome anger by love.” 
The Biblical doctrine of judgment 
to come is remarkably anticipated 
in the Egyptian ritual of the dead ; 
and the wide prevalence of sacrifice 
furnishes not a few points of re- 
semblance—such as the Egyptian 
transfer of the penalty of transgres- 
sion from the offerers to the victims 
—and the Brahmanical principle 
that the sacrificer himself is the 
victim. Still more remarkable are 
the traces of the idea that human 
deliverance must come through the 
self-oblation or suffering of a divine 
personage—an idea which may be 
recognised under such different 
forms as the avatars of Vishnu, the 
tragedy of Osiris, the annual cruci- 
fixion of Xiuptecutli, the Aztec god 
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of fire, and the hangirg of Odin on 
the tree Yggdrasil, commemorated 
in his Runic song— 


“T mind that I hung on the gallows-tree 
Nine whole nights, 
Wounded with the spear, and to Odin 
M orton If 

m ’ 
On that fees of which none knows 
From what roots it sprang,” &c. 


The Mazdeism of ancient Persia, 
again, presents us, as we have seen, 
with the conception of a future Mes- 
siah, whose advent shall bring about 
the restitution of all things; and, 
to cite one more coincidence, infant 
baptism was a rite of the Mexican 
religion, by which the child was 
supposed to be born anew, cleansed 
from inherited defilement, and made 
partaker of a purer nature. 

It is, however, on broader feat- 
ures than any of those just men- 
tioned that the connection between 
Christianity and the ethnic relig- 
ions may be most securely rested. 
The first of these may be defined 
as tle sense of a real relation be- 
tween God and man. Underneath 
heathenism in general lay the con- 
viction that between the natural 
and the supernatural, between the 
visible and the invisible, between 
earth and heaven, man and God, 
there stands no impassable barrier. 
Vastly as beliefs, myths, forms of 
worship, differed among different 
nations, they all embodied the sen- 
timent that God in some way draws 
near to men and makes Himself 
known, and that men can not only 
seek Him but find Him. Agnosti- 
cism has never established itself as 
a national creed. Concurrent with 
this primary conviction in which 
all the religions were rooted, there 
prevailed a sense of estrangement 
and unrest, causing men to feel as 
if the unseen Majesty had with- 
drawn from them in anger, and was 
to be feared and propitiated rather 
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than joyfully trusted: hence the 
confessions of wrong-doing, the 
washings, the penances, the sacri- 
fices, which have abounded among 
all nations. No race, however, 
despaired of success in the endeav- 
our to appease its deity: hopes of 
pardon and acceptance, of favour 
and blessing, sustained the wor- 
shippers in their devotions and 
austerities, and threw forward a 
dim light into the world beyond 
the grave. Here then were real 
if faint adumbrations of the three 
great Christian doctrines of revela- 
tion, sin, and redemption. To these 
ideas —rudely conceived, indeed, 
but perpetually present and potent 
—the soul was true in all its wan- 
derings, in all its ignorance and 
superstition. It might clothe them 
in forms that were grotesque, mon- 
strous, terrible, in its vain imagin- 
ings and blind groping for peace, 
but they were never entirely oblit- 
erated. Through these ideas Chris- 
tianity still finds access to the 
heathen heart—upon these it still 
builds up that better knowledge 
which has the promise of eternal 
life. 

Nor is this the whole account of 
the connection we are illustrating. 
We may go even further back in 
the order of religious conceptions, 
and discover a remarkable link be- 
tween the ethnic religions and the 
Christian faith in the fundamental 
idea of the divine nature. Broad- 
ly speaking, the faiths of the world 
may be divided into two classes: 
those which are pantheistic, and 
those which for want of a better 
term may be styled deistic. In 
the former, the infinity of God is 
the predominant thought; in the 
latter, His personality. To the 
pantheist, God alone ap to be 
real, permanent being: He fills all, 
underlies all, is the substance of 
all; nature is but His veil; in- 
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dividual, finite existences are but 
the transient modifications of His 
universal, all- pervading essence. 
By the deist, on the other hand, 
God is apprehended as a definite, 
individual Personality, moulded 
after the fashion of man, only im- 
measurably magnified; as a Being 
who is not only above the world 
but outside the world, and whose 
relation to His rational creatures 
is a merely external one,—a relation 
of law and jurisdiction, not of 
spiritual presence and gracious in- 
dwelling. Of the religions which 
we have sketched, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and the esoteric faith of an- 
cient Egypt, belong, as we have 
seen, to the pantheistic division; 
in the rest the dominant element 
is deistic. Now if we ask which 
class is most in harmony with the 
Christian faith respecting God, the 
reply must be that they stand 


equally related to it, but on op- 


osite sides. For Christianity is 
oth pantheistic and deistic: it 
confesses God as being both in- 
finite and personal; above the uni- 
verse, yet pervading the universe; 
the Fount of law and moral rule, 
yet the universal Life in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 
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Hence it appears that, in regard of 
the idea of God, the contrast be- 
tween the heathen systems of re- 
ligious philosophy and Christian- 
ity is not the absolute contrast be- 
tween falsehood and truth, but 
rather the contrast between sep- 
arated fragments or adulterated 
representations of truth, and truth 
purged from corrupting accretions 
and rounded off in full-orbed per- 
fection. 

Our conclusion, then, about the 
great heathen faiths is this, that 
in their inmost essence they were 
not barely vain and false supersti- 
tions, instigated by Satanic delu- 
sion or imposed by priestcraft on 
the credulity of mankind, but 
genuine religions begotten of the 
spiritual element in human nature, 
and exhibiting the ways in which 
the soul dimly felt after God and 
in some measure found Him; and 
that amidst all their defects and 
errors they have not been power- 
less for good, but in the absence 
of revelation have done something 
towards keeping alive faith, sustain- 
ing morality, and preparing the 
way for that one divine religion in 
which they all find their correction 
and completion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Tuere are few things in human 
affairs more curious than the struc- 
ture of what is called society, 
wherever it is met with, whether 
in the most primitive of its devel- 
opments or on the higher levels. 
The perpetual recurrence of a circle 
within which the sayings and do- 
ings of certain individuals are more 
important than anything else in 
earth or heaven, and where the 
conversation persistently rolls back, 
whatever may be its starting-point, 
to what this or that little knot of 
people are doing, to the eccentrici- 
ties of one and the banalities of an- 
other, to some favourite individual 
scene of tragedy or comedy which 
forms the centre of the moral land- 


scape—is always apparent to the 
observer, whether his observations 
are made in Kamtchatka or in Lon- 
don, among washerwomen or prin- 


cesses. But under no circumstances 
is this so evident as to a new- 
comer in a region where all the 
people know each other. The nov- 
elty and freshness of his impres- 
sions perhaps make him congratulate 
himself for a moment that now at 
last he has got into a society fresh 
and original, with features of its 
own; but half-a-dozen meetings are 
enough to prove to him that he 
has only got into another round, 
a circle as little extended, as much 
shut up in its own ring, as all the 
rest. This was what John Erskine 
found, with a little amusement and 
a little disgust, almost as soon as he 
got settled in his unknown hore. 
Any addition to their society was 
interesting to the country folks, 
especially in May, when there is not 
much doing—when those who can 
indulge themselves in the pleasures 


of the season have gone to London, 
and those who cannot are bound 
to bring forth their philosophy and 
prove that they enjoy the country 
in the early summer, even though 
there is nothing to do. But 
a young man unencumbered and 
alone, with all his life before him, 
and all his connections to form, 
is perhaps of all others the most 
interesting human creature who can 
come into a new sphere. All the 
world is curious about him, both 
those whose lives he may influence, 
and those to whom he can contri- 
bute nothing but the interest, per- 
haps of a new drama, perhaps only 
of a new face. He who will enact 
his own story publicly before the 
eyes of his neighbours, falling in 
love, wooing, marrying, or, still bet- 
ter, carrying on these processes 
with interruptions of non-success 
and threatenings of postponement, 
what a godsend he is! and perhaps 
scarcely less he who brings in darker 
elements into the placid tenor of 
the general history, and ruins him- 
self for our instruction, while we 
all look on with bated breath. To 
the country-side in general, John 
Erskine, while as yet unknown, 
was a new hero. He was the 
beginning of a romance with all 
the more fascination in it that the 
most interested spectator for a long 
time could form but little idea how 
it was to turn. As soon as he was 
known to be at home, his neigh- 
bours came down upon him from 
all quarters with friendly greetings, 
invitations, offers of kindness on all 
sides. The first to appear was Sir 
James Montgomery, a sunburnt and 
cheerful old soldier, whose small 
estate of Chiefswood “ marched” 
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on one side with Dalrulzian, and 
who was disposed to be very friend- 
_ly. He came in beaming with 
smiles over all his brown jovial 
countenance, and holding out a 
large cordial hand. ; 

“Well, young man, so this is 
you at last. You’re heartily wel- 
come home. I’ve been long away 
myself, and you’ve never been here, 
but we’re old neighbours for all 
that, and I take it upon me to 
call myself an old friend.” 

“You are very kind,” John said, 
suffering his hand to be engulfed 
in that kind, warm, capacious grasp. 
The old soldier held him at arm’s 
length for a moment, looking at him 
with friendly eyes. 

“TI remember your grandfather 
well,” he said; “not so much of 
your father, for he came to man’s 
estate, and died, poor lad, when 
I was away; but I see some feat- 
ures of the old man in you, my 


young friend, and I’m glad to see 
them. You'll seldom meet with a 
better man than your grandfather. 
He was very kind to me as a young 
lad at the time I got my commis- 


sion. They were ill able to afford 
my outfit at home, and I’m much 
mistaken if old Dalrulzian did not 
lend a helping hand; so mind you, 
my lad, if young Dalrulzian should 
ever want one—a day in harvest, 
as the proverb goes——” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said 
John Erskine again: he was touched, 
but half amused as well. It seemed 
so unlikely that he should require 
the old general’s helping hand. And 
then they talked of the country, 
and of their previous lives and 
diverse experiences. Sir James was 
one of those primitive men, much 
more usual a generation ago than 
now, whose knowledge of life, which 
to his own thinking was profound 
and extensive, left out the greater 
part of what in our days is known 
as life at all. He knew Scotland 
and India, and nothing more. He 
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was great in expedients for deal- 
ing with the natives on one hand, 
and full of a hundred stories of 
village humour, fun, and pawki- 
ness on the other. To hear him 
laugh over one of these anecdotes 
till the tears stood in his clear, 
warm blue eyes, which were un- 
touched by any dimness of time, 
was worth all the witticisms ever 
printed; and to see him bend his 
fine old brows over the character- 
istics of his old subjects in India, 
and the ameliorations of character 
produced by British rule, firmness, 
and justice, was better than pbilo- 
sophy. But with that which young 
John Erskine knew as life he had no 
acquaintance. Save his own coun- 
try and the distant East, the globe 
was wrapped in dimness to him, 
He had passed through London 
often, and had even transacted 
business at the Horse Guards, though 
an Indian officer in those days had 
little to do with that centre of mili- 
tary authority; but he had a ming- 
led awe and horror of “town,” and 
thought of the Continent as of a 
region of temptation where the devil 
was far more apparent than in other 
places, and sought whom he might 
devour with much more openness 
and less hindrance than at home. 
And when our young man, who 
flattered himself a little on his know- 
ledge of society and the world, as 
he understood the phrase, unfolded 
himself before the innocent patri- 
arch, their amazement at each other 
was mutual. Old Sir James con- 
templated John in his knowledge 
with something of the same amused 
respect which John on his side 
felt for him in his ignorance. To 
each there was in the other a 
mixture of a boy and a sage, , 
which made them each to each 
half absurd and half wonderful. 
An old fellow, who must have 
seen so much to have seen so little! 
and a mere bit of a lad, Sir James 
said to himself, who knew nothing 
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about India or anything serious, 
yet had seen a vast deal, and had 
very just notions, and spoke like a 
_man of the world when you came to 
talk to him! It was thus the senior 
who did most justice to the junior, 
as is usually the case. 

“JT am afraid,’ Sir James said, 
“that you'll find our country-side 
but dull after all you’ve seen. We're 
pleased with ourselves, as most ig- 
norant people are: we think we’re 
good enough company on the whole, 
but music, or the play, or art, or 
that kind of thing, you’ll find us 
wanting in. I’m afraid they find 
us very wanting at Lindores; but 
as for a kind welcome, whenever 
you like and however you like, 
and a good Scots dinner, and some- 
times a dance, if that will content 
you in the way of company P 

“T should be hard to please if 
that would not content me,” said 
John. “I hope you will give me 
the chance.” 


“That we will—that we will,” 
said Sir James, heartily; and then 
he added, “we have no young 
people about us—Lady Montgom- 


ery and me. Our two children 
are as far from children now as 
their father and mother. They are 
both in India, and their families 
grown up and gone out to them. 
So we have nothing young of our 
own about the house; but don’t 
go too fast, we're not without 
attraction. In a week, I think, 
we're expecting a visitor that will 
make the place bright—Miss Bar- 
rington—Nora Barrington; you'll 
have heard of her by this time. 
She’s a great favourite in the coun- 
try. We are all keen to have her 
and to keep her. I’m not afraid 
that a young man will find us dull 
when we’ve Nora in the house.” 
Here John, who had become sus- 


picious of the name of this girl » 


whom everybody insisted on re- 
commending to him, eagerly pro- 
tested that he should want no for- 
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eign attraction to the house in 
which the kind old general was. 

“Foreign! No, she’s not for- 
eign,” said Sir James; “far from 
that. A bonnie English girl, which, 
after a bonnie Scotch lassie, is by 
far the best thing going. We must 
stand up for our own first,” said 
the old soldier, laughing; “ but 
nothing foreign—nothing foreign : 
if you want that, you'll have to go 
to Lindores.” 

John felt—he could scarcely tell 
why —slightly irritated by these 
references to Lindores. He said, 
somewhat elaborately, “They are 
the only people I really know in 
the county. I met them long ago 
—on the Continent.” 

“ Ah!—ay; that’s just what I 
say —for anything foreign, you'll 
have to go to the Castle,” said Sir 
James, a little doubtfully. “ But,” 
he added, after a moment’s pause, 
“T hope you'll take to us and your 
own country, and need no ‘ foreign 
aid of ornament,’ eh? You must 
forgive me. I’m an old fellow, and 
old-fashioned. In my time it used 
to be thought that your French and 
Italians were—well, no better than 
they should be. Germans, they 
tell me, are a more solid race; but 
I know little difference—I know 
little difference. You'll say that’s 
my ignorance,” said this man of 
prejudice, beaming upon his com- 
panion with a smile in which there 
was a little deprecation, but a great 
deal of simple confidence. It was 
impossible not to condone the errors 
of a censor so innocent. 

“Tf you knew them, you would 
not only see a great deal of differ- 
ence, but I think you would like 
them a great deal better than you 
suppose,” John said. 

“Very likely—very likely,” cried 
Sir James. It occurred to him sud- 
denly that if his young friend had 
indeed, poor lad, been brought up 
among those “foreign cattle,” an 
unfavourable opinion of them might 
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hurt his feelings; and this was the 
last thing the old man would have 
done—even to a foreigner in per- 
son, much less to a son of the soil 
temporarily seduced by the wiles of 
strangers. And then he repeated 
his formula about being an old 
fellow and old-fashioned. “ And 
you'll mind to expect nothing but 
broad Scotch at Chiefswood,” he 
cried, laughing and waving his hand 
as he rode away, after the hearty 
invitation with which every visitor 
ended. “You'll get the other at 
Lindores.” 

And the door had scarcely closed 
upon this new acquaintance when 
the Earl made his appearance, with 
the smile of an old friend, quite 
willing to acknowledge old rela- 
tionships, but not too familiar or 
enthusiastic in his claim. He was 
no longer the languid gentleman 
he had been in the old wandering 
days, but had the fresh colour and 


active step of a man who lived 


much out of doors. “The scene 
is very different,” he said, with 
kindness but dignity. “We are 
all changed more or less; but the 
sentiments are the same.” He said 
this with something of the air of 
a prince graciously renewing ac- 
quaintance with a friend of his ex- 
ile. “I hope we shall see you often 
at the Castle. We are your nearest 
neighbours; and when you have 
been as long here as we have, you 
will have learned to shudder at the 
words. But it is a relief to think it 
is you who will now fill that ré/e.” 
Could a benevolent nobleman say 
more? And it was only after a 
one deal of friendly talk that Lord 

indores began to speak of the 
county business, and the advan- 
tage it would be to him to have 
support in his attempts to put 
things on a better footing. 

“ Nothing can be more arriéré,” 
he said. “ We are behind in every- 
thing; and the prejudices I have to 
struggle with are inconceivable. I 
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shall have you now, I hope, on my 
side: we are, I believe, of the same 
politics.” 

“T scarcely know what my poli- 
tics are,” said John. ‘Some one 
told me the other day that the 
Erskines are always on the right 
side; and, if you will not be dis- 
gusted, I am obliged to confess that 
I don’t know what was meant. I 
know what it would be at Milton 
Magna. I imagine dimly just the 
opposite here.” 

The Earl smiled benignly on the 
young inguirer. “The Erskines 
have always been Liberal,” he said. 
“T know there is no counting upon 
you young men. You generally go 
too far on one side or the other: if 
you are not Tories, you are Radi- 
cals. My Liberalism, bien entendu, 
does not go that length—no Radi- 
calism, no revolutionary sentiments. 
In short, at present my politics 
mean county hospitals and drain- 
age more than anything else.” 
Then he paused, and added some- 
what abruptly, “I don’t know if 
you ever thought of Parliament— 
as a career for yoursclf?” 

At this John’s pulses gave a sud- 
den jump, and the blood rushed to 
his cheeks. Had he thought of it? 
He could scarcely tell. As some- 
thing he might come to, when he 
had learned the claims of life upon 
him, and the circumstances of the 
country, which as yet he barely 
knew—as an object to look for- 
ward to, something that might 
ennoble his future and afford him 
the finest occupation that a man 
can have, a share in the govern- 
ment of his country—yes; no 
doubt he had thought of it—ata 
time when he thought more highly 
of Dalrulzian and of his own pre- 
tensions. But the demand was very 
sudden, and he had all the modesty 
of youth. “Parliament!” he fal- 
tered forth. “I—don’t know that 
I have thought of it. I fear I 
know too little of politics—I have 
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too little experience ” And 
here he paused, expecting nothing 
Jess than that he should be kindly 
urged to think better of it, and 
persuaded that it was his duty to 
serve his generation so. 

“Ah,” said the Earl, “you give 
me just the assurance I wanted. 
I need not hesitate to tell you, in 
that case, that my great desire is to 
push Rintoul for the county. If 
you had thought of it yourself, it 
would have been a different mat- 
ter; but otherwise everything points 
to him,—his position, our circum- 
stances as the natural leaders, and 
the excellent chance he would have 
with all parties—better than any 
one else, 1 believe. You could be 
of the utmost use to us, Erskine, 
if it does not interfere with any 
plans of your own.” 

Now John had no plans; but this 
sudden check, after the sudden sug- 
gestion which roused all his am- 
bition, was too much like a dash of 
cold water in his face to be pleas- 
ant to him. But he had time to 
collect himself while Lord Lindores 
was speaking, and to call up a sort 
of smile of assent, though it gave 
him a twinge of ludicrous pain. 
It was poetic justice. He had fal- 
tered and said No, in order to be 
encouraged and made to say Yes, and 
his vanity and false modesty, he 
thought, had got theirreward. And 
all this for Rintoul! He remembered 
Rintoul well enough when he was 
not Rintoul at all, but Robin Lin- 
dores—a poor little lieutenant in a 
marching regiment. And now he 
was in the Guards, and the heir of 
anearldom. The change of position 
was so great, that it took away 
John’s breath. In the days of their 
former acquaintance, there could not 
have been the smallest doubt which 
was the more important — 
—young Lindores, who had noth- 
ing at all, or John Erskine, with 
a good estate which everybody ac- 
cepted as much better than it was. 
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But now he had gone down, and 
the otherup. All this went through 
his mind ruefully, yet not without 
a sense of amusement in his own 
discomfiture. He had not much 
confidence in his own abilities or 
enlightenment, but it was not 
much to brag of that he had more of 
both than young Lindores. How- 
ever, he had nothing to do in this 
sudden concatenation but to listen 
respectfully yet ruefully as the 
Earl went on, who seemed to have 
grasped him, present and future, 
in his hands. 

“Tt is a wonderful comfort to be 
able to calculate upon you,” he said. 
“ My son-in-law—for of course you 
have heard of Carry’s marriage— 
would have a great deal of influence 
if he chose to exert it; but he has 
his own notions—his own notions. 


‘You will understand, when you 


make his acquaintance, that though 
a sterling character, he has not had 
all the advantages that might have 
been wished, of acquaintance with 
men and knowledge of the world. 
But you, my dear Erskine, you 
know something of life. By the 
by,” he said, as he rose to go away, 
“Lady Lindores charged me to 
engage you to come to us to-mor- 
row. We are going away to town, 
but not for more than a month. 
The ladies insist that they must 
see you before they go. We all 
look forward to seeing a great deal 
of you,” the Earl added, with that 
manner which was always so fascin- 
ating. “ Between you and me, our 
dear neighbours are a set of preju- 
diced old rustics,” he said, with a 
confidential smile, as he went out; 
“but it will be strange if you and 
I together cannot am. od them hear 
reason.” Could anything be more 
flattering to a young man? And 
it was the father of Edith who 
grasped his hand thus warmly— 
who associated him with himself in 
a conjunction so flattering. John 
forgot the little wrench of theoreti- 
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cal disappointment—the ludicrous 
ease with which he had been made 
to give place to Rintoul. After 
all, something must be sacrificed, he 
allowed, to the heir of an important 
family—and the brother of Edith 
Lindores ! 

But this was not his last visitor 
on this eventful afternoon. The 
Earl had scarcely disappeared when 
Rolls once more threw open the 
door of the library, in which John 
usually sat, and announced with 
much solemnity Mr. Torrance of 
Tinto. The man whom the Earl, 
though vouching for him as “a 
sterling character,” had allowed to 
be wanting in knowledge of the 
world, came striding in with that 
air of taking up all the space in the 
room and finding it too small for 
him, which wealth and a vulgar 
mind are so apt to give. That 
John should dislike him instine- 
tively from the moment he set eyes 
upon him, was nothing remark- 
able; for was not he the owner of 
the most obnoxious house in the 
neighbourhood? the man to whom 
Carry Lindores had been sacrificed ? 


John Erskine felt, as he rose to. 


meet the new-comer, a sense of the 
shabbiness and smallness of his own 
house, such as, even in the first even- 
ing of disenchantment, had scarce- 
ly affected him so strongly before. 
When: his visitor cast round him 
that bold glance of his big, project- 
ing, light- blue eyes, John saw 
through them the insignificance of 
the place altogether, and the humil- 
ity of his own position, with a 
mortification which he could scarce- 
ly subdue. Torrance was tall and 
strong—an immense frame of a 
man, with very black hair and 
dark complexion, and something 
insufferably insolent, audacious, 
cynical, in those large, light eyes, 
& fleur de téte. His insolence of 
nature was sufficiently evident ; but 
what John did not see was the un- 
derlying sense of inferiority which 
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his new visitor could not shake off, 
and which made him doubly and 
angrily arrogant, as it were, in his 
own defence. It galled him to re- 
cognise better manners and breed- 
ing than his own — breeding and 
manners which perhaps he had 
found out, as John did the inferi- 
ority of his surroundings, through 
another’s eyes. But Torrance’s 
greeting was made with great show 
of civility. He had heard much 
of John as a friend of the family 
at Lindores, he said. 

“Not but what I should have 
called, anyhow,” he _ explained, 
“though Tinto really belongs to 
the other side of the county, and 
Dalrulzian is rather out of the way 
for me; but still civility is civility, 
and in the country we’re a kind of 
neighbours. I hope you like it, 
now you are here ?” 

“ Pretty well,” was all that John 
said. 

“Tt’s a nice little place. Of 
course you knew what it was—not 
one of the great country places; 
but it stands well, and it looks 
fine at a distance. Few places of 
its size look better when you're 
a good bit away.” 

This tried the young man’s pa- 
tience, but he did his best to smile. 
“Tt is well enough,” he said; “I 
expected no better. It is not im- 
posing like Tinto, Wherever one 
goes, it seems to me impossible to 
get out of sight of your big house.” 

“Yes, it’s an eyesore to half the 
county; I’m well aware of that,” 
said Torrance, with complacency. 
“ There’s far more of it than is any 
good to me. Lady Car—lI hear you 
knew Lady Car before we were 
married,” he said, fixing John al- 
most threateningly with those light 
eyes—“ fills it now and then; and 
when I was a bachelor, I’ve seen 
it pretty full in September; but 
in a general way it’s too big, and 
a great trouble to keep up.” 

“T hope Lady Caroline is quite 
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said, with formal 


well ?” 
avity. 

“ She is well enough. She is never 
what you call quite well. Women 
get into a way of ailing, I think, 
just as men get into a way of drink- 
ing. You were surprised to hear 
she was married, I suppose?” he 
asked abruptly, with again the same 
threatening, offensive look, which 
made John’s blood boil. 

“JT was surprised—as one is sur- 
prised by changes that have taken 
place years before one hears of 
them; otherwise it is no surprise 
to hear that a young lady has mar- 
ried. Of course,” John added, with 
serious malice, “I had not the ad- 
vantage of knowing you.” 

Torrance stared at him for a mo- 
ment, as if doubtful whether to take 
offence or not. Then he uttered, 
opening capacious jaws, a fierce 
laugh. 

“T am very easy to get on with, 
for those that know me,” he 
said, “if that’s what you mean. 
We’re a model couple, Lady Car 
and I: everybody will tell you that. 
And I don’t object to old friends, 
as some men do. Let them come, 
I always say. If the difference is 
not in favour of the present, it’s a 
pity—that’s all I say.” 

To this John, not knowing what 
answer to make, replied only with 
a little bow of forced politeness, and 
nothing more. 

“T suppose they were in a very 
different position when you used to 
know them ?” said Torrance; “in a 
poor way enough—ready to make 
friends with whoever turned up ?” 

“It would be very bad policy on 
my part to say so,” said John, “ see- 
ing that I was one of the nobodies 
to whom Lady Lindores, when she 
was Mrs. Lindores, was extremely 
kind—as it seems to me she al- 
ways is,” 

“ Ah, kind! that’s all very well: 
you weren’t nobody—you were very 
eligible—in those days,” said Tor- 
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rance, with a laugh, for which John 
would have liked to knock him 
down ; but there were various hin- 
drances to this laudable wish. First, 
that it was John’s own house, and 
civility forbade any aggression ; and 
second, that Tinto was much bigger 
and stronger than the person whom, 
perhaps, he did not intend to insult 
—indeed there was no appearance 
that he meant to insult him at all. 
He was only a coarse and vulgar- 
minded man, speaking after his 
kind. 

“The fact is, if you don’t mind 
my saying so, I’m not very fond of 
my mamma-in-law,” said Torrance. 
‘‘Few men are, so far as I know: 
they put your wife up to all sorts 
of things. For my part, I think 
there’s a sort of conspiracy among 
women, and mothers hand it down 
to their daughters. A man should 
always part his wife from her be- 
longings when he can. She’s a great 
deal better when she has nothing 
but him to look to. She sees then 
what’s her interest—to please him 
and never mind the rest. Don’t 
you think I’m complaining—Lady 
Car’s an exception. You never 
catch her forgetting that she’s Lady 
Caroline Torrance and has_ her 
place to fill. Doesn’t she do it, 
too! She’s the sort of woman, 
in one way, that’s frightened at a 
fly—and on the other, the queen 
wouldn’t daunt her; that’s the sort 
of woman I like. She’s what you 
call a grand damm—and no mis- 
take. Perhaps she was too young 
for that when you knew her; and 
had nothing then to stand on her 
dignity about.” 

Here John, able*to endure no 
longer, rose hastily and threw open 
a window. “The weather gets 
warm,” he said, “though it is so 
early, and vegetation is not so far 
behind in Scotland as we suppose.” 

“Behind! Ishould like to know 
in what we’re behind!” cried his 
guest; and then his dark counte- 
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nance reddened, and he burst into 
another laugh. “ Perhaps you think 
I’m desperately Scotch,” he said ; 
“but that’s a mistake. I’m as little 
prejudiced as anybody can be. I 
was at Oxford myself. I’m not one 
of your local men. The Earl would 
like me to take his way and follow 
his lead, as if I were a country 
bumpkin, you know. That’s his 
opinion of every man that has 
stuck to his own country and not 
wandered abroad ; and now he finds 
I have my own way of thinking, 
he doesn’t half like it. We can 
think for ourselves down in the 
country just as well as the rest of 
you.” After he had given vent to 
these sentiments, however, Torrance 
got up with a half-abashed laugh. 
“Tf you come over to Tinto, Lady 
Car and I will be glad to see you. 
We’ll show you some things you 
can’t see every day—though we are 
in an out-of-the-way corner, you’re 
thinking,” he said. 

“T have already heard of the 
treasures of Tinto,” said John, glad 
that there was something civil to 
say. 
Pat Torrance nodded his head 
with much self-satisfaction. “Yes, 
we've got a thing or two,” he said. 
“T’m not a connoisseur myself. I 
know they’ve cost a fortune—that’s 
about all I’m qualified to judge of. 
But Lady Car knows all about 
them. You would think it was 
she and not I they belonged to by 
nature. But come and judge for 
yourself. I’m not a man to be sus- 
picious of old friends.” 

And here he laughed once more, 
with obvious offensive meaning ; 
but it took John some time to make 
out what that meaning could be. 
His visitor had been for some time 
gone, fortunately for all parties, 
before it burst upon him. He 
divined then, that it was he who 
was supposed to have been poor 
Carry’s lover, and that her husband’s 
object was the diabolical one of in- 
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creasing her misery by the sight of 
the man whom she had loved and 
forsaken. Why had she forsaken 
Beaufort for this rude barnyard 
hero? Was it for the sake of his 
great house, which happily was not 
visible from Dalrulzian, but which 
dominated half the county with 
gingerbread battlements, and the 
flag that floated presumptuous as if 
the house were a prince’s? Had 
Carry preferred mere wealth, weight- 
ed by such a master, to the con- 
genial spirit of her former lover! 
It fretted the young man even to 
think of such a possibility. And 
the visitors had fretted him each in 
some special point. They neutral- 
ised the breadth of the external 
landscape with their narrow indi- 
viduality and busy bustling little 
schemes. He went out to breathe 
an air more wholesome, to find ref- 
uge from that close pressure of 
things personal, and circumscribed 
local scenery, in the genial quietness 
and freshness of the air outside, 
How busy they all were in their 
own way, how intent upon their 
own plans, how full of suspicion and 
criticism of each other! Outside 
all was quiet—the evening wind 
breathing low, the birds in full 
chorus. John refreshed himself 
with a long walk, shaking off his 
discouragement and partial disgust. 
Peggy Burnet was at her door, eager 
to open the gate for him as he 
passed. She had just tied a blue 
handkerchief about the pot contain- 
ing her “man’s” tea, which her 
eldest child was about to carry. As 
he sauntered up the avenue, this 
child, a girl about ten, tied up 
so far as her shoulders were con- 
cerned in a small red-tartan shawl, 
but with uncovered head and bare 
legs and feet, overtook him, skim- 
ming along the road with her bun- 
dle. She admitted, holding down 
her head shyly, that she was little 
Peggy, and was carrying her father 
his tea. “He’s up in the fir-wood 
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on the top of the hill. He’ll no’ be 
back as long as it’s light.” 

«But that is along walk for you,” 
said John. 

«Tt’s no’ twa miles, and I’m fond, 
fond to get into the woods,” said 
Peggy. She said “wudds,” and 
there was a curious sing-song in 
the speech to John’s unaccus- 
tomed ears. When she went on 
she did not curtsey to him as a 
well-conditioned English child would 
have done, but gave him a merry 
nod of her flaxen head, which 
was rough with curls, and sped 
away noiseless and swift, the red 
shawl over her shoulders, which was 
carefully knotted round her waist 
and made a bunch of her small 
person, showing far off through 
the early greenness of the brush- 
wood. When she had gone on a 
little, she began to sing like a bird, 


her sweet young voice rising on the 
air as if it had wings. It was an 
endless song that Peggy sang, like 
that of Wordsworth’s reaper— 


‘‘Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending. 


It went winding along, a view- 
less voice, beyond the house, along 
the slopes, away into the paleness 
of the hill-top, where the tall pine- 
trunks stood up like columns against 
the light. It was like the fresh 
scent of those same pines—like the 
aromatic peat-smoke in the air— 
a something native to the place, 
which put the troubles and the 
passions he had stumbled against 
out of the mind of the young laird, 
He was reconciled somehow to Scot- 
Jand and to nature by little Peggy’s 
love for the “ wudds,” and the clear 
ringing melody of her endless song, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the midst of all the attentions 
paid him by his neighbours and the 
visitors who followed each other 
day by day, there was one duty 
which John Erskine had to fulfil, 
and which made a break in the tide 
of circumstances which seemed to 
be drifting him towards the family 
at Lindores, and engaging him more 
and more to follow their fortunes. 
When a life is as yet undecided 
and capable of turning in a new 
direction, it is common enough, in 
fact as well as in allegory, that 
a second path should be visible, 
branching off from the first, into 
which the unconscious feet of the 
wayfarer might still turn, were the 
dangers of the more attractive way 
divined. There is always one unob- 
trusive turning which leads to the 
safe track; but how is the traveller 
to know that, whose soul is all un- 
conscious of special importance in 
the immediate step it takes? John 
Erskine contemplated his rap- 


prochement to the Lindores with 
the greatest complacency and calm, 
That it could contain any dangers, 
he neither knew nor would have 
believed: he wanted nothing better 
than to be identified with them, to 
take up their cause and be known 
as their partisan. Nevertheless. 
Providence silently, without giving 
him any warning, opened up the 
other path to him, and allowed him 
in ignorance to choose. If he had 
known, probably it would not have 
made the least difference. Young 
heroes have never in any known 
history obeyed the dictates of any 
monitor, either audible or inaudible, 
who warned them against one con- 
nection and in favour of another. 
Nevertheless he had his chance, as 
shall be seen. The morning after 
his first dinner at the Castle, which 
had been the reopening of a delight~ 
ful world to him, he decided that 
he had put off too long his visit to. 
his only relative, and set off through 
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the soft May sunshine, for -it was 
beautiful weather, to pay his re- 
spects to his old aunt at Dun- 
earn. 

The house of Miss Barbara 
Erskine at Dunearn opened direct 
from the street. It was one of the 
same class of homely Scotch houses 
to which Dalrulzian itself belonged ; 
but whereas Dalrulzian, being a 
mansion-house, had two gables, 
Miss Barbara’s Lodging, as she liked 
it to be called, had but one, stepping 
out into the broad pathway, not 
paved, but composed of sand and 
gravel, which ran along one side of 
the South Street. This gable was 
broad enough to give considerable 
size to the drawing-room which 
filled the upper storey, and which 
had windows every way, command- 
ing the street and all that went on 
in it, which was not much, The 
house was entered by an outside stair, 
which gave admission to the first 
floor, on which all the rooms of “ the 
family” were, the floor below being 
devoted to the uses of the servants, 
with the single exception of the 
dining-parlour, which was situated 
near the kitchen for the conveni- 
ence of the household. Behind 
there was a large fragrant old- 
fashioned garden full of sweet- 
smelling flowers, interspersed with 
fruit - trees, and going off into 
vegetables at the lower end. Not- 
withstanding that it was so far 
north, there were few things that 
would not grow in this garden, and 
it was a wilderness of roses in their 
season. Except one or two of the 
pale China kind—the monthly rose, 
as Miss Barbara called it, which is 
so faithful and blows almost all 
the year round—-there were no roses 
in May; but there was a wealth of 
spring flowers filling all the borders, 
and the air was faintly sweet as the 
old lady walked about in the morn- 
ing sunshine enjoying the freshness 
and stir of budding life. She was 
a portly old lady herself, fresh and 
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fair, with a bright complexion, not- 
withstanding seventy years of wear 
and tear, and lively hazel eyes full - 
of vivacity and  inquisitiveness, 
She was one of the fortunate people 
who take an interest in everything, 
and to whom life continues full of 
excitement and variety to the end, 
She walked as briskly as though 
she had been twenty years younger, 
perhaps more so; for care does not 
press upon seventy as upon fifty, 
and the only burden upon her 
ample shoulders was that of years, 
She had a soft white Indian shawl 
wrapped round her, and a hood 
with very soft blue ribbons tied 
over her cap. She liked a pretty 
ribbon as well as ever, and was 
always well dressed. From the 
garden, which sloped downwards 
towards the river, there was an 
extensive view—a prospect of fields 
and scattered farmhouses spreading 
into blue distance into the outline 
of the hills, towards the north; 
at the right hand the tower of 
Dunearn Church, which was not 
more handsome than church towers 
generally are in Scotland; and 
to the left, towards the setting 
sun, a glimpse of Tinto arrogantly 
seated on its plateau. Miss Bar- 
bara, as she said, “could not bide” 
the sight of Tinto House. She had 
planted it out as well as she could; 
but her trees were perverse, and 
would separate their branches or die 
away at the top, as if on purpose to 
reveal the upstart. On this parti- 
cular morning of early May, Miss 
Barbara was not alone: she hada 
young lady by her side, of whose 
name and presence at this particu- 
lar moment the country was full. 
There was not a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of any pretensions which 
she was not engaged to visit; and 
there was scarcely a family, if truth 
must be told, which was not in- 
volved more or less in an innocent 
conspiracy on her behalf, of which 


John Erskine, all unconscious, was 
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the object. His old aunt, as was 
befitting, had the first chance. 

“ You need not ask me any more 
questions,” Miss Barbara was say- 
ing, “for I think you know just as 
much about the family, and all the 
families in the country-side, as any- 
body. You have a fine curiosity, 
Nora; and take my word for it, 
that’s a grand gift, though never pro- 
perly appreciated in this world. It 
gives you a great deal of interest in 
your youth, and it keeps you from 
wearying in your old age—though 
that’s a far prospect for you.” 

“My mother says 1 am a gossip 
born,” said Nora, with her pretty 
smile. 

“Never you trouble your head 
about that—take you always an 
interest in your fellow-creatures. 
Better that than the folk in a 
novelle. Not but what I like a 
good novelle myself as well as most 
things in this life. It’s just extend- 
ing your field. It’s like going into 
a new neighbourhood. The box is 
come from the library this morning,” 
said Miss Barbara in a parenthesis. 

“Oh yes, I opened it to have a 
peep. There is ‘Middlemarch’ and 
one of Mr. Trollope’s, and several 
names I don’t know.” 

“ No ‘ Middlemarch’ for me,” said 
Miss Barbara, with a wave of her 
hand. “I am too old for that. That 
means I’ve read it, my dear,—the 
way an experienced reader like me 
ean read a thing—in the air, in the 
newspapers, in the way everybody 
talks. No, that’s not like going 
into a new neighbourhood—that is 
getting to the secrets of the machin- 
ery, and seeing how everything, come 
the time, will run down, some to 
ill and harm, but all to downfall, 
commonplace, and prosiness. I have 
but little pleasure in that. And 
it’s pleasure I want at my time of 
life. I’m too old to be instructed. 
If I have not learnt my lesson by 
this time, the more shame to me, 
my dear.” 
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“But, Miss Barbara, you don’t 
want only to be amused. Oh no: 
to have your heart touched, some- 
times wrung even—to be so sorry, 
so anxious that you would like to 
interfere—to follow on and on to 
the last moment through all their 
troubles, still hoping that things 
will take a good turn.” 

“And what is that but amuse- 
ment?” said the old lady. “Iam 
not fond of shedding tears; but 
even that is a luxury in its way— 
when all the time you are sure that 
it will hurt nobody, and come all 
right at the end.” 

“Lydgate does not turn out all 
right at the end,” said Nora, “nor 
Rosamond either ; they go down and 
down till you would be glad of 


-some dreadful place at last that 


they might fall into it and be made 
an end of. I suppose it is true to 
nature,” said the girl, with a sol- 
emnity coming over her innocent 
face, “that if you don’t get better 
you should go on getting worse and 
worse—but it is dreadful. It is like 
what one hears of the place—below.” 

“Ay, ay, we’re not fond now- 
adays of the place—below; but I’m 
afraid there must be some truth in 
it. That woman has found out the 
secret, you see.” Miss Barbara 
meant no disrespect to the great 
novelist when she called her “that 
woman.” There was even a certain 
gratification in the use of the term, 
as who should say, “ Your men, that 
brag so much of themselves, never 
found this out”—which was a 
favourite sentiment with the old 
lady. “That’s just where she’s 

and,” Miss Barbara continued. 
“There’s that young lad in the 
Italian book—Teeto—what d’ye 
call him? To see him get meaner 
and meaner, and falser and falser, is 
an awful picture, Nora. It’s just 
terrible. 
stand at my age. I want diver- 
sion. Do ye think I have not seen 
enough of that in my life?” 





t’s more than I can - 
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“People are not bad like that in 
life,” said Nora; “they have such 
small sins,—they tell fibs—not big 
lies that mean anything, but small 
miserable little fibs; and they are 
ill-tempered, and sometimes cheat a 
little. That is all. Nothing that 
is terrible or tragical J 

Here the girl stopped short with 
a little gasp, as if realising some- 
thing she had not thought of be- 
fore. 

“What is it, my dear?” said 
Miss Barbara. 

“Oh—only Tinto showing 
through the trees: is that tragedy ? 
No, no. Don’t you see what I 
mean? don’t you see the difference ? 
He is only a rough, ill-tempered, 
tyrannical man. He does not 
really mean to hurt or be cruel: 
and poor Lady Car, dear Lady Car, 
is always so wretched ; perhaps she 
aggravates him a little. She will 
not take pleasure in anything. It 
is all miserable, but it is all so 
little, Miss Barbara, not tragedy ;— 
not like Lear or Hamlet—rather a 
sort of scolding, peevish comedy. 
You might make fun of it all, 
though it is so dreadful; and that 
is how life seems to me—very differ- 
ent from poetry,” said Nora, shak- 
ing her head. 

“ Wait,” said Miss Barbara, pat- 
ting her on the shoulder, “ till the 
play is played out and you are 
farther off. The Lord preserve us! 
I hope I’m not a prophet of evil; 
but maybe if you had known poor 
Lear fighting about the number of 
his knights with that hard-faced 
woman Regan, for instance (who 
had a kind of reason, you'll mind, 
on her side: for I make no doubt 
they were very unruly—that daft 
old man would never keep them in 
order), you would have thought it 
but a poor kind of a squabble. 
Who is this coming in upon us, 
Nora? I see Janet at the glass 
door looking out.” 

“Tt is a gentleman, Miss Bar- 


bara. He is standing talking. | 
think he means to come out here,” 

“It will be the minister,” said 
the old lady, calmly. “ He had far 
better sit down in the warm room, 
and send us word, for he’s a delicate 
creature—no constitution in him 
—aye cold and coughs, and " 

“Indeed it is not Mr. Stirling. 
He is quite young and—and good- 
looking, I think. He won’t listen 
to Janet. He is coming here. Miss 
Barbara, shall I run away ?” 

“Why should you run away? 
If it’s business, we'll go in; if it’s 
pleasure Ah! I’ve seen your 
face before, sir, or one like it, but 
I cannot put a name to it. You 
have maybe brought me a letter? 
Preserve us all! will it be John 
Erskine come home to Dalrulzian ?” 

“Yes, aunt Barbara, it is John 
Erskine,” said the young man. He 
had his hat in one hand, and the 
sun shone pleasantly on his chest- 
nut locks and healthful counte- 
nance. He did not perhaps look 
like a hero of romance, but he 


looked like a clean and virtuous. 


young Englishman. He took the 
hand which Miss Barbara held out. 
to him, eagerly, and, with a little 
embarrassment, not knowing what. 
else to do, bent over it and kissed 
it—a salutation which took the old 
lady by surprise, and, being so un- 
usual, brought a delicate colour to: 
her old cheek. 

“Ah, my man! and so you're 
John Erskine? I would have: 
known you anywhere, at the second 
glance if not at the first. You're 
like your father, poor fellow. He 
was always a great favourite with 
me. And so you’ve come back to 
your ain at last? Well, I’m very 
glad to see you, John. It’s natural: 
to have a young Erskine in the 
country-side. You'll not know yet 
how you like it after all this long 
absence. And how is your mother, 
poor body? She would think my 
pity out of place, I don’t doubt; 
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but I’m always sorry for a young 
woman, sore hadden down with a 
sma’ family, as we say here in the 
North.” 

“ T don’t think she is at all sorry 
for herself,” said John, with a laugh, 
“but it must be allowed there is 
a lot of them. There are always 
heaps of children, you know, in a 

arson’s house.” 

“And that is true; it’s a won- 
derful dispensation,” said Miss 
Barbara, piously, “to keep us 
down and keep us humble-minded 
in our position in life. But I’m 
real glad to see you, and you must 
tell me where you’ve come from, 
and all you’ve been doing. We'll 
take a turn round the garden and 
see my flowers, and then we’ll take 
you in and give you your luncheon. 
You'll be ready for your luncheon 
after your walk; or did you ride? 
This is Miss Nora Barrington, that 
knows Dalrulzian better than you 
do, John. Tell Janet, my dear, 
we’ll be ready in an hour, and she 
must do her best for Mr. John.” 

While this greeting went on, 
Nora had been standing very de- 
murely with her hands crossed 
looking on. She was a girl full of 
romance and imagination, as a girl 
ought to be, and John Erskine had 
long been something of a hero to 
her. Nora was in that condition 
of spring-time and anticipation 
when every new encounter looks as 
if it might produce untold conse- 
quences in the future, still so vague, 
so sweet, so unknown. She stood 
with her eyes full of subdued light, 
full of soft excitement, and observa- 
tion, and fun; for where all was so 
airy and uncertain, there was room 
for fun too, it being always possible 
that the event, which might be 
serious or even tragic, might at the 
same time be only a pleasantry in 
life. Nora seemed to herself to be 
a spectator of what was perhaps 
happening to herself. Might this 
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be hereafter a scene in her exist- 
ence, like “the first meeting be- 
tween”—say Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, say Romeo and Juliet? Several 
pictures occurred to her of such 
scenes, At one time there were 
quite a number of them in all the 
picture-galleries. “ First meetin 
of Edward IV. with Elizabet 
Woodville :” where all unconscious, 
the fair widow kneels, the gallant 
monarch sees in his suppliant his 
future queen. All this was fun to 
Nora, but very romantic earnest all 
the same. The time might come 
when this stranger would say to 
her—“ Do you remember that May 
morning in old aunt Barbara’s 
arden?’ and she might reply— 
“How little we imagined then!” 
Thus Nora, with a shy delight, 
forestalled in the secret recesses of 
her soul the happiness that might 
never come, and yet made fun of 
her own thoughts all in the same 
breath. John’s bow to her was 
not half so graceful or captivat- 
ing as his salutation to Miss Bar- 
bara, but that was nothing; and 
she went away with a pleasant 
sense of excitement to instruct 
Janet about the luncheon and the 
new-comer. Miss Barbara’s house- 
hold was much moved by the 
arrival. Janet, who was the house- 
keeper, lingered in the little hall 
into which the garden-door opened, 
looking out with a curiosity which 
she did not think it necessary to 
disguise; and Agnes, Miss Bar- 
bara’s own woman, stood at the 
staircase - window half-way up. 
When Nora came in, those two per- 
sonages were conversing freely on 
the event. 

“He’s awfu’ like the Erskines ; 
just the cut of them about the 
shouthers, and that lang neck——” 

“Do you ca’ that a lang neck? 
nae langer than is very ———— 
I like the head carried high. He 
has his father’s walk,” said Agnes, 
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pensively ; “many’s the time I’ve 
watched him alang the street. He 
was the best - looking of all the 
Erskines; if he hadna marriet a bit 
handless creature eB 

“ Handless or no’ handless,” said 
Janet, “matters little in that con- 
dition o’ life.” 

“Eh, but it mattered muckle to 
him. He might have been a living 
man this day if there had been a 
little mair sense in her head. She 
might have made him change his 
wet feet and all his dreeping things 
when he came in from the hillside. 
It was the planting of yon trees 
that cost bonnie Johnny Erskine 
his life. The mistress was aye of 
that opinion. Eh, to think when 

e have a man, that ye shouldna 
able to take care of him !” said 
Agnes, with a sort of admiring won- 
der. She had never attained that 
dignity herself. Janet, who was a 
widow, gave a glance upward at 
the pensive old maiden of mingled 
condescension and contempt. 

“ And if ye had a man, ye would 
be muckle made up wi’ him,” she 
said. “It’s grand to be an auld 
maid, for that—that ye aye keep 
og faith in the men. This ane’ll 

for a wife, too, like a’ the rest. I 
could gie him a word in his ear——_” 

“Tt will be something for our 
young misses to think about. A 
fine young lad, and a bonnie house. 
He’ll have a’ our siller, besides his 
ain,—and that will be a grand ad- 
dition @ 

“If he behaves himsel!” said 
Janet. “ The mistress is a real 
sensible woman. You'll no’ see her 
throw away her siller upon a prodi- 
gal, if he were an Erskine ten times 
over.” 

“ And wha said he was a prodi- 
gal?” cried Agnes, turning round 
from the landing upon her fellow- 
servant, who was at once her nat- 
ural opponent and bosom friend. 
Nora was of opinion by this time 
that she had listened Jong enough. 
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“ Miss Barbara says that her 
nephew will stay to luncheon, 
Janet. You are to do your best for 
him. It is Mr. Erskine, from Dal- 
rulzian,” Nora said, with most un- 
necessary explanation. Janet turn- 
ed round upon her quietly, yet with 
superior dignity. 

“ By this time of day, Miss 
Nora,” said Janet, “I think I ken 
an Erskine when I see him; and 
al-so, when a visitor enters this door 
at twelve o’clock at noon, that he'll 
stay to his lunch, and that I maun 
do my best.” 

“Tt is not my fault,” cried the 
girl, half amused, half apologetic. 
“T tell you only, Janet, what Miss 
Barbara said. Perhaps it was to 
get rid of me, to send me indoors 
out of the way.” 

“Naething more likely,” said 
the housekeeper. “ She canna be 
fashed with strangers when her ain 
are at her hand.” 

“ Woman!” cried Agnes, from 
the landing, “ how dare you say 
sae of my mistress? You'll never 
mind, Miss Nora. Come up here, 
my bonnie young leddy, and you'll 
have a grand sight of him among 
the trees,” 

“ Ay, glower at him,” said Janet, 
as she went away. “ You wouldna 
be so muckle ta’en up with them 
if ye kent as much about men as 
me.” 

“Na, you'll pay no attention,” 
said Agnes, anxiously; “it’s no’ 
real malice — just she thinks she 
has mair experience. And so she 
has mair experience—the only mar- 
riet woman in the house, There’s 
your mamma, with a bonnie family, 
takes nothing upon her, no more 
than if she was a single person ; but 
Janet has it a’ her ain way. Stand 
you here, Miss Nora, at this corner, 
and you'll have a grand sight of 
him. He’s behind the big bourtree- 
bush ; but in a moment—in a mo- 
ment——” 

“TI don’t want to see Mr. Er 
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skine,” said Nora, laughing. “I 
have seen him; most likely I shall 
see him at lunch. He is just like 
other people,—like dozens of gentle- 
men——” 

“Eh, but when you think that 
you never ken what may happen— 
that yon may be the man, for all 
we ken !” 

When Agnes thus put into words 
the idea which had (she would not 
deny it to herself) glanced through 
Nora’s own mind, she was so hypo- 
critical as to laugh, as at a great 
piece of absurdity—but at the 
same time so honest as to blush. 

“T believe you are always think- 
ing of—that sort of thing,” she said. 

“ Awfu’ often, Miss Nora,” said 
Agnes, unabashed, — “especially 
when there’s young folk about; 
and after a’, is there onything that’s 
sa important? There’s me and the 
mistress, we’ve stood aloof from a’ 
that; but I canna think it’s been 
for oor happiness. Her—it was her 
ain doing; but me—it’s a very 
strange thing to say: ‘I’ve kent 
many that were far from my supe- 
riors—as far as a person can judge 
—that have had twa-three offers; 
but me, I never had it in my power. 
You’ll think it a very strange thing, 
Miss Nora?” 

“T know,” said Nora; “and you 
so pretty. It is quite extraordi- 
nary.” This was the reply that 
Agnes expected to her favourite 
confession, She was pretty still 
at fifty,—slim and straight, with 
delicate features, and that ivory 
complexion which we associate 
with refinement and good blood; 
and the old waiting-woman knew 
how.to faire valoir her fine person 
and features. She was dressed deli- 
cately in a black gown, with a white 
kerchief of spotless net—like a 
lady, everybody said. She shook 
her head with a smile of melan- 
choly consciousness. 

“It’s no looks that does it,” she 
said; “it’s. Well, I canna tell. 
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It’s when you ken how to humour 
them and flatter them. But bless 
me, there’s Janet, a woman that 
never flattered man nor woman 
either! I canna understand it,— 
it’s beyond me. But you mustna 
follow the mistress, Miss Nora. 
She’s a happy woman enough, 
and a bonnie woman for her age, 
coming up there under her ain trees, 
—just look at her. But if that 
young lad had been her son, instead 
of just a distant cousin a 

“Oh, but boys give a great deal 
of trouble,” said Nora, seriously. 
“Dear Miss Barbara, I like her 
best as she is.” 

“But you manna follow her 
example, my bonnie leddy,—you 
manna follow her example. Take 
a pattern by your ain mammaw. 
I ca’ her a happy woman, young 
yet, and a good man, and a bonnie 

osie of bairns. Eh! I ca’ her a 

appy woman. And takes no-thing 
upon her!” said Agnes,—“ nothing 
upon her. You'll come up the stair, 
Miss Nora, and look at yoursel in 
the glass. Oh no, there’s no-thing 
wrang with your bonnie hair. | like 
it just so,—a wee blown about in the 
mornin’ air. Untidy! bless me, no’ 
the least untidy! but just—give 
a look in the glass, and if you 
think another colour would be 
more becoming, I have plenty rib- 
bons. Some folk thinks yellow’s 
very artistic ; but the mistress canna 
bide yellow. She’s owre fair for it, 
and so are you.” 

“Why should I change my rib- 
bon? It is quite tidy,” said Nora, 
almost with indignation, standing 
before Miss Barbara’s long cheval- 
glass. Agnes came and stood be- 
hind her, arranging her little collar 
and the draperies of her dress with 
caressing hands. And to tell the 
truth, Nora herself could not shut 
out from her mind an agreeable 
consciousness that she was looking 
“rather nice ;—for me,” she added, 
in her own mind. The morning 
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breeze had ruffled an incipient curl 
out of the hair which she had 
brushed, demure and smooth, over 
her forehead in the morning. It 
was a thing that nobody suspected 
when she was fresh from her toilet, 
but the wind always found out that 
smal] eccentricity, and Nora was 
not angry with the wind. Her 
ribbon was blue, and suited her far 
better than the most artistic yellow. 
All was fresh and fair about her, 
like the spring morning. “Na; I 
wouldna change a thing,” Agnes 
said, looking at her anxiously in 
the glass, where they made the 
prettiest picture, the handsome old 
maid looking like a lady-in-waiting, 
her fine head appearing over the 
girl’s shoulder,—a _lady-in-waiting 
anxiously surveying her princess, 
about to meet for the first time 
with King Charming, who has come 
to marry her. This was the real 
meaning of the group. 

Nora did not change her ribbon 
or her own appearance in any way, 
but she gave a glance to the table 
set out for luncheon, and renewed 
the flowers on it, watching all the 
while the other group which passed 
and repassed the large round win- 
dow of the dining-room, their voices 
audible as they talked. Miss Bar- 
bara had taken John’s arm, which 
was a proof that he had found the 
way to her favour; and she was evi- 
dently asking him a hundred ques- 
tions. Snatches of their talk about 
his travels, about his plans, some- 
thing which she could not make out 
about the Lindores, caught the ear 
of Nora. They saw her seated near 
the window, so there could be no 
reason why she should stop her ears. 
And Nora thought him “ very nice” 
—that all-useful adjective. She 


could scarcely help letting her im- 
agination stray to the familiar place 
which she had known all her life— 
her “dear Dalrulzian,” which she 
had lamented so openly, which now 
she felt it would no longer be decor- 
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ous to lament. He looked very like 
it, she thought. She could see him 
in imagination standing in the 
kindly open door, on the Walk, 
looking the very master the place 
wanted. Papa had been too old 
for it. It wanted a young man, a 
young: Well — she laughed 
and coloured involuntarily — of 
course a young wife too. In all 
likelihood that was all settled, the 
young wife ready, so that there was 
no reason to feel any embarrass- 
ment about it. And so he knew 
the Lindores! She would ask 
Edith all about him. There was 
no doubt he was a very interesting 
figure in the country-side, “ some- 
thing for the misses to think about,” 
as Agnes said, though it was some- 
what humiliating to think that 
“that dreadful man at Tinto” had 
roused a similar excitement. But 
the oftener John Erskine passed 
the window, the more he pleased 
Nora Barrington. He was “very 
nice,” she was sure. How kind 
and careful he was of Miss Bar- 
bara! How frank and open his 
countenance! his voice and his 
laugh so natural and cheerful! 
Up to this time, though Nora’s 
imagination had not been utterly 
untouched, she was still free of any 
serious inclination, almost if not 
entirely fancy-free. It could not 
be denied that when the new Rin- 
toul became known in the country- 
side, he, too, had been the object 
of many prognostications. And he 
had been, she felt, “very nice” to 
Nora. Though he had pretensions 
far above hers, and was not in the 
least likely to ally himself to a 
family without fortune, his advances 
had been such as a girl cannot 
easily overlook. He was the first 
who had paid Nora “attention,” 
and awakened her to a conscious- 
ness of power. And she had been 
flattered and pleased, being very 
young. But Nora now felt herself 
at that junction of the two roads, 
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which, as has been ‘said, is inev- 
itable in the experience of every 
young soul. She was standing in 
suspense, saying to herself, with a 
partial sense of treachery and guilt, 
that Mr. Erskine was still more nice 
than Lord Rintoul. John Erskine 
of Dalrulzian; there was something 
delightful in the very name. All 
this, it is true, was entirely vision- 
ary, without solid foundation of 
any kind; for they had exchanged 
nothing but two shy bows, not a 
word as yet—and whether he would 
be as “nice” when he talked, Nora 
did not know. 

Her decision afterwards, made 
with some mortification, was, that 
he was not nearly so nice when he 
talked. He showed no wish to 
talk to her at all, which was an 
experience quite out of Nora’s way. 
She sat and listened, for the most 
part, at this simple banquet, grow- 
ing angry in spite of herself, and 
altogether changing her opinion 
about Lord Rintoul. If she had 
been a little girl out of the nursery, 
John Erskine could scarcely have 
taken less notice of her. Miss Bar- 
bara and he continued their talk as 
if Nora had no existence at all. 

“T always thought it a great 
pity that you were brought up so 
far from home,” the old lady said. 
“You know nothing about your 
own place, or the ways of the 
country-side. It will take you a 
long time to make that up. But 
the neighbours are all very kind, 
and Lindores, no doubt, will be a 
great resource, now there’s a young 
family in it. Fortunately for you, 
John, you’re not grand enough nor 
rich enough to come into my lord’s 
lans.” 

“ Has my lord plans? For county 
hospitals and lunatic asylums. So 
he told me; and he wants my help. 
To hear even so much as that aston- 
ished me. When I knew him he 
was an elegant hypochondriac, doing 
nothing at all * 
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“ He does plenty now, and cares 
much, for the world and the things 
of the world,” said Miss Barbara. 
“T think I have divined his mean- 
ing; but we'll wait and see. You 
need not sit and make those faces 
at me, Nora. 1 know well enough 
they are not to blame. A woman 
should know how to stand up for 
her own child better than that; 
but she was just struck helpless 
with surprise, I say nothing differ- 
ent. Speak of mancuvring moth- 
ers! manceuvring fathers are a great 
deal worse. I cannot away with a 
man that will sacrifice his own flesh 
and blood. Fiegh! I would not do 
it for a kingdom. And the son, you'll 
see, will do the same. Hold you 
your tongue, Nora. I know better 
—the son will do the very same. 
He will be sold to some grocer’s 
daughter for her hogsheads. Per- 
haps they’re wanted; two jointures 
to pay is hard upon any estate, and 
a title will always bring in money 
when it’s put up for sale in a 
judicious way. But you must have 
your wits about you now, if you 
have any dealings with your ele- 
gant hypochondriac, John, my man. 
You’re too small—too small for 
him; but if you had fifty thousand 
a-year, you would soon—soon be 
helpless in his hands ——” 

“Oh, Miss Barbara,” cried Nora, 
“you are unjust to Lord Lindores. 
Remember how kind he has been 
to us, and we have not fifty thou- 
sand, nor fifty hundred a-year.” 

“You're not a young man,” said 
Miss Barbara; “but John, take 
you care of dangling about Lin- 
dores. I am not naming any 
names; but there may be heartaches 
gotten there—nothing more for a 
man of your small means. Oh ay! 
erhaps I ought to hold my tongue 

fore Nora; but she will be well 
advised if she takes care too; and 
besides, she knows all about it as 
well as I do myself.” 

“T hope,” said John, courteously 
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—for he saw that Nora’s composure 
was disturbed by these last warn- 
ings, and he was glad of a chance 
to change the subject—“I hope I 
may be so fortunate as to see Golo- 
nel Barrington before he leaves the 
country. He has done so well by 
Dalrulzian, I should like to thank 
him for his care.” 

This made Nora more red than 
before. She could not get over that 
foolish idea that Dalrulzian was 
far more to her than to this stran- 
ger, who could not care for it as she 
did. She felt that his thanks were 
an offence. “Papa has gone, Mr. 
Erskine,” she said, with unusual 
stateliness. “I am left behind to 
pay seme visits. Everybody here 

as been so good to us.” 

“That means we are all fond of 
her bit bright face,” said Miss Bar- 
bara; “but we'll say no more on 
that subject, Nora. Human nature’s 
The like of me 


selfish in grain. 
will take no trouble for lad or lass 
that is not sweet to see, and a com- 
fort to the heart.” 

“TI never heard such a pretty 
apology for selfishness before,” said 


John. And Miss Barbara took his 
compliment in good part. But he 
and Nora made no further approach 
to each other. Those praises of her 
made him draw back visibly, she 
thought, and embarrassed herself 
beyond bearing. To be praised be- 
fore an unsympathetic, silently pro- 
testing audience—can anything be 
more humiliating? Nora was con- 
scious of something like dislike 
of john Erskine before he went 
away. 

And yet his state of feeling was 
natural enough. He believed that 
the young lady, so dangerously 
suitable for him, the very wife he 
wanted, was being thrust upon 
him on every side, and the thought 
revolted him. No doubt, he thought, 
if she were conscious of it, it must 
be revolting to her too; and in such 
a case the highest politeness was to 
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be all but rude to her, to show at 
once and conclusively that schemes 
of the kind were hopeless. This 
sentiment was strengthened in the 
present case by the irritation caused 
by Miss Barbara’s warning about 
Lindores, and the heartache which 
was all that a man of his means 
was likely to get there. He laughed 
at it, yet it made him angry. He 
who had been always used to feel 
himself a person of importance— 
he for whom, even now, the whole 
country was taking the trouble to 
scheme—to have himself suddenly 
classified with other small deer as 
quite beneath the consideration of 
the Lindores family, too small for 
my lord’s plans! It was scarcely 
possible to imagine anything more 
irritating. After all, a Scotch lord 
was no such grand affair; and John 
could not be ignorant that, five years 
ago, neither father nor mother would 
have repulsed him. Now! but the 
doubt, the risk, did not induce the 
young man to be wise—to put Lady 
Edith out of his imagination, and 
turn his thoughts to the other, just 
as pretty, if that were all, who was 
manifestly within his reach. What 
a pity that young people are so slow 
to see reason in such matters, that 
they will never take the wiser way! 
Thus John had his opportunity of- 
ered to him to escape from a world 
of troubles and embarrassments be- 
fore he had committed himself to 
that dangerous path; and distinctly 
refused, and turned his back upon 
it, not knowing—as indeed at the 
real turning-point of our fortunes 
we none of us know. 

But as he set out on his home- 
ward walk, his eyes caught that 
great house of Tinto, which from 
Dunearn was the central object in 
the landscape—an immense house, 
seated on a high platform of rock, 
dominating the river and the whole 
country, with scarcely wood enough 
about it to afford any shadow; an 
ostentatious pile of building, with 
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that spot of audacious red against 
the grey sky—the flag always flying 
(set him up! Miss Barbara said) 
when the master was at home, 
which was, so to speak, the straw 
which broke the camel’s back, 
the supreme piece of vanity which 
the county could not tolerate. Pat 
Torrance to mount a flag upon 
his house to mark his presence! 
What more could Sacred Majesty 
itself do? John Erskine felt as if 
some malicious spirit had thrown 
astone at him out of the clouds 
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as his eye was caught by that 
flaunting speck of red. He felt all 
the local intolerance of the man, 
without a claim but his money 
to crow thus over his neighbours. 
And then he thought of Carry Lin- 
dores and her poetry and enthusi- 
asm. That was how the Earl dis- 
posed of his daughters. A thrill 
ran through John’s frame, but it 
was a thrill of defiance. He. raised 
his stick unawares and waved it, 
as if at the big bully who thus 
scorned him from afar. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lady Caroline Torrance was in 
her morning-room with her chil- 
dren when her husband came to 
tell her of his visit to Dalrulzian. 
He had kept it for twenty-four 
hours, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of telling it at his leisure, 
and making it as disagreeable to 
her as possible; for indeed he was 
fully convinced in his own mind 
that John had been the man about 
whom his broken-hearted bride had 
made a confession to him. The 
confession had not disarmed or 
moved him to generosity: not that 
his delicacy was wounded by the 
thought of his wife’s engagement 
to some one else before she saw 
him—no such fantastical reason 
moved him; but that he was furi- 
ous at the thought that this unseen 
personage still remained agreeable 
to her, and that in secret she could 
retire upon the recollection of some 
one whom she had once preferred, 
or perhaps did now prefer, to him- 
self. This was insupportable to 
him. He did not care very much 
for filling her heart himself; but 
he meant that she should belong to 
him utterly, and not at all, even in 
imagination or by a passing thought, 
to anybody else. . Lady Car’s morn- 
ing-room was the last of a gorgeous 
but faded suite of rooms opening 


off the drawing-room, from which 
it was separated by heavy velvet 
curtains. Everything was heavy 
and grand even in this sanctuary, 
where it was supposed the lady of 
the house was to find her refuge 
when no longer on duty, so to 
speak—no longer bound to sit in 
state and receive her visitors. It 
was furnished like the rest, with 
gilded chairs, a table of Florentine 
mosaic, and curtains of ruby velvet 
looped and puckered into what the 
upholsterer of the late Mrs. Tor- 
rance’s time thought the most ele- 
gant and sumptuous fashion. The 
gilding was a little tarnished, the 
velvet faded; but still it was too fine 
for anything less than a royal habi- 
tation. It is supposed that prin- 
cesses, being used to it, like to 
knock their elbows against ormolu 
ornaments, and to put down their 
thimbles and scissors (if they ever 
use such vulgar implements) upon 
marble; but poor Lady Car did 
not. She was chilly by nature, and 
she never had got over her hor- 
ror of these additional chillinesses. 
The Florentine marble made her 
shiver. It was far too fine to have 
a cover over it, which she had 
ventured once to suggest, to her 
husband’s horror. “ What? cover 
it up, as if it were plain mahogany 
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—athing that was worth no one 
could tell how much!” So she 
gave it up, and shivered all the 
more. It was a chilly day of 
May, which the fresh foliage out- 
side, and a deceitful sun not strong 
enough to neutralise the east wind, 
made only a little less genial, and 
Lady Car sat very close to the fire, 
in a chair as little gilt as could be 
found, and with a little table beside 
her covered with a warm and heavy 
cover, as if to make up for the 
naked coldness of the rest. The 
room had three large windows, look- 
ing from the platform upon which 
the house stood, over the wide 
country—a great landscape full of 
greening fields and foliage, and an 
infinite blue and white sky, the 
blue somewhat pale but very clear, 
the clouds mounting in Alpine 
ase into the far distance and 
ying along the horizon in long 
lines. The windows, it need not 
be said, were plate-glass, so that 
an impression of being out of doors 
and exposed to the full keenness 
of the breeze was conveyed to the 
mind. How often had poor Lady 
Car sat and shivered looking over 
that wistful sweep of distance in 
her loneliness, and knowing that 
no one could ever come out of it 
who would bring joy to her or con- 
tent! She had never been beauti- 
ful, the reader is aware. She was 
plain now, in the absence of all that 
sunshine and happiness which beau- 
tifies and brightens homely faces. 
And yet her face was not a homely 
face. The master of Tinto had got 
what he wanted—a woman whose 
appearance could never be over- 
looked, or whom any one could 
undervalue. Her air was full of 
natural distinction though she had 
no beauty. Her slight, pliant fig- 
ure, like a long sapling bending 
before every breeze, had a grace of 
gentle yielding which did not look 
like weakness; and her smile, if 
perhaps a little timid, was winning 


and gracious. But her nose and 
her upper lip were both too long, 
and the pretty wavering colour she 
had possessed in her youth was 
gone altogether. Ill-natured peo- 
ple called her sallow; and indeed, 
though it is not a pretty word, it 
was not, at this stage of her exist- 
ence, far from the truth. 
Her two children were playing 
beside her on the carpet. Poor 
lady! here was perhaps the worst 
circumstance in her hard lot. As 
if it were not enough to be com- 
elled to take Pat Torrance for 
er husband, it had been her mel- 
ancholy fate to bring other Tor- 
rances, all his in temper and feature, 
into the world. This is an aggra- 
vation of which nobody would have 
thought. In imagination we are all 
glad to find a refuge for an unhappy 
wife in her children, whom instine- 
tively we allot to her as the nat- 
ural compensation—creatures like 
herself and belonging to her, al- 
though the part in them of the ob- 
noxious father cannot be ignored. 
But here the obnoxious father was 
all in all; even the baby of two 
ears old on the rug at her feet, 
the little girl who by all laws 
ought to have been like her mother, 
showed in her little dark counte- 
nance as small relationship to Lady 
Caroline as to any stranger. They 
were their father’s children: they 
had his black hair, a peculiarity 
which sometimes is extremely pi- 
quant and attractive in childhood, 
giving an idea of unusual develop- 
ment; but, on the other hand, some- 
times is—not. Little Tom and 
Edie were of those to whom it is 
not attractive, for they bad heavy 
fat cheeks, and the same light, 
large, projecting eyes which were so 
marked a feature in their father’s 
face. Poor Lady Car thought they 
fixed their eyes upon her with a 
cynical gaze when she tried to sing 
to them—to tell them baby-stories. 
She tried her best, but that was 




















perhaps too fine for these children 
of a coarser race. They scrambled 
down from her lap, and liked better 
to roll upon the floor, or break with 
noisy delight the toys which were 
showered upon them, leaving the 
poor young mother to gaze and 
wonder, and feel as much rebuffed 
as if these two infants of two and 
three had been twenty years older. 
They screamed with delight when 
their father tossed them up in his 
arms, but they escaped: from their 
mother’s knee when she would 
have coaxed them to quiet. Poor 
Lady Car! they were a wonder 
and perplexity to her. She was 
half afraid of them though they 
were her own. 

Torrance had come in from the 
woods, which he had been inspect- 
ing with his forester, and perhaps 
something had crossed him in this 
inspection, for he was a tyrant by 
nature, and could not tolerate a con- 
trary opinion ; whereas the officials, 
so to speak, of a great estate in 
Scotland, are much given to opin- 
ions, and by no means to be per- 
suaded to relinquish them. he 
forester had objected to something 
the master suggested, and the agent 
had taken the forester’s part. The 
master of Tinto came in fuming. 
To give in was a thing intolerable 
to him, and to give in to his own 
servant! But here was another 
servant whom he need not fear 
bullying, who could not throw up 
her situation and put him to incon- 
venience, who was forced to put 
up with as much indignity as he 
chose to put upon her. This 
thought gave his mind a welcome 
relief ; he strode along through all 
the gilded rooms with a footstep 
which meant mischief. Lady Caro- 
line heard it afar off, and recog- 
nised the sound, What could it 
be now? Her mind ran hurriedly 
over the recent occurrences of the 
day, to think what possible offence 
she could have given him. No- 
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thing—or at least she could think 
of nothing. It did not require a 
very solid reason for the transfer- 
ence to her shoulders of the rage 
which he did not think it expedient 
to bestow upon some one else. He 
came in kicking out of the way the 
toys with which the children were 
laying. 

“These monkeys,” he said, 
“would ruin a Jew if they grow 
up the way you are breeding them, 
my lady. That cost a pound or 
two yesterday, and now it’s all in 
bits. If your family could stand 
such extravagance, mine can’t. Tom, 
my lad, if you break your fine toys 
like this, I’ll break your head. But 
it’s not the children’s fault,” he 
added, “it’s the way they’re bred.” 

“Tt is very wrong of Tommy,” 
said poor Lady Car, “but you 
laughed and clapped your hands 
yesterday when I found fault.” 

“TI won’t have the boy’s spirit 
broken — that’s another thing. 
Breeding’s an affair of day by day; 
but it can’t be expected that you 
should take such trouble, with your 
head full of other things.” 

“What other things?” cried 
Lady Car. “Oh, Pat, have a 
little pity! ‘ What else have I to 
think of? I may not understand 
the children, but they are my only 
thought.” 

Here he gave a mocking, trium- 
phant laugh. ‘No, I daresay you 
don’t understand them. They’re of 
my side of the house,” he said. It 
was a pleasure to him, but not an 
unalloyed pleasure, for he would 
have liked to secure in his daugh- 
ter at least some reflection of her 
mother’s high-bred air, which had 
always been her attraction in his 
eyes. “As for other things,” he 
added, “there’s plenty: for in- 
stance, I have just been visiting your 
old friend.” 

“My old friend?” Lady Caro- 
line looked at him with wondering 
eyes. 
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“Oh, that is the way, is it? 
pretend you don’t understand! I 
went expressly for your sake. You 
see what a husband I am: not 
half appreciated—ready to please his 
wife in every sort of way. I don’t 
think much of your taste, though: 
under size,” said Torrance, with a 
laugh,—“ decidedly under size.” 

Lady Car looked at him with a 
momentary elevation of her slender, 
drooping throat. The action was 
one that had a certain pride in it, 
and this was what her husband spe- 
cially admired in her. But she did 
not understand him, nor was there 
any secret in her gentle soul to 
be found out by innuendoes. She 
shook her head gently, and drooped 
it again with her habitual bend. 

“T do not know what you mean. 
It must be some mistake,” she said. 

“Tt is no mistake, Lady Car. 
That’s not my way to make mis- 
takes. It suits you not to know. 
That makes me all the more certain. 
Oh, I’m not afraid of you. We're 
not in Italy or any of these places. 
And you’re a great deal too proud 
to go wrong: you're too cold, you 
have not got it in you.” 

Lady Caroline raised her head 
again, but this time in sheer sur- 

rise. ‘“ Pat,” she said, faltering, 
“all I know is, that you mean to 
insult me. I know nothing but 
that. What is it? Do not insult 
me before the children.” 

“Pshaw! how should the chil- 
dren understand ?” 

“Not what you mean; but nei- 
ther do I understand that. The 
children know as well as I do that 
you mean to hurt me. What is 
it what have I done ?” 

“ By Jove!” he said, looking at 
her, “to see you there with your 
white face, one would think you 
never had done anything but good 
all your life. You look as if butter 
would not melt in your mouth. 
Not the sort of woman to look 


down upon her husband and count 
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him a savage, and keep thinking 
of a nice, smooth, soft-spoken—— 
You would never tell me his name, 
and I was a fool, and didn’t insist 
upon; but now he has come back 
to be your ladyship’s neighbour, 
and see you every day.” 

She did not answer immediately, 
She looked at him with a curious 
light stealing into her soft grey 
eyes, raising her head again. Then 
she said slowly, “I think you must 
mean Mr. Erskine of Dalrulzian, 
If so, you have made a great mis- 
take. I think he is younger than 
I am. He was not much more 
than a boy when I knew him. He 
never was anything — but an ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Tt’s likely you'll get me to 
believe that,” cried Torrance, scorn- 
fully. He jumped up from his seat, 
and came and stood in front of the 
fire, with his back to it, brushing 
against her dress, so close to her 
that she had to draw back out of his 
way. “Anacquaintance! There are 
different meanings to that word. 
I’ve been to see him on your account, 
my lady. I’ve asked him to come 
here. Oh, I’m not afraid of you, 
as I tell you. You're too cold and 
too proud to go wrong. You shall 
see him as much as you like—I 
have every confidence in you—see 
him, and talk to him, and tell him 
what you think of your husband. 
It will be a nice sentimental amuse- 
ment for you; and as for me, I'll 
always be by to look on.” 

He laughed as he spoke, angrily, 
fiercely, and glared down upon her 
from under his eyelids with a mix- 
ture of fury and satisfaction. She 
pushed her chair back a little with 
a shiver, drawing away her dress, 
upon which he had placed his foot. 

“Tf it was as you suppose,” she 
said, trembling, “what misery you 
would be planning for me! It 
makes me cold indeed to think of 
such cruelty. What! you would 
put me in sucha strait! You would 
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force me into the society of one—— 
Oh, Pat, surely you are doing 
yourself wrong! You could not be 
so cruel as that!” 

He laughed again, striding across 
the fireplace, ever encroaching more 
upon her corner. His face had 
grown red with wrath. He was 
not without feeling, such as it was, 
and this which he supposed his 
wife’s acknowledgment that his 
cruel device could indeed wound 
her, gave himself a start of self- 
reproach and alarm, though there 
was pleasure in the power he felt 
he had acquired of causing pain. 

“Ah, I’ve caught you, have I? 
I’ve caught you at last!” he cried, 
with a tone of triumph. 

“You could not do it!” cried 
Lady Caroline, her pale face flushed. 
“No! do not say you made such a 
cruel plan—no, no!—to entrap the 
poor woman who is your wife— 
alas! who never did you harm—to 


rend her heart in two, and make 


her life more miserable. No, no! 
do not tell me you have this cun- 
ning as well as—all the rest; do 
not tell me! You would not do 
it, you could not doit. There is 
no such cruelty in man.” 

“Tt’s a satisfaction,” he cried, 
his face burning and glowing, “to 
think I have you in my grip, Lady 
Car.” 

She breathed quick and hard, 
pushed back in her corner, gaz- 
ing up at him with a look from 
which a stronger tremor had taken 
all the timidity. It was some time 
before she could speak. “Do not 
think,” she said, “that I am afraid 
of you. I am only horrified to 
think—but I might have known. 
Mr. Erskine, by whom you think 
you can make me more unhappy, 
is nothing to me—nothing, nothing 
at all, nothing at all! He is not 
the gentleman I thought it right to 
tell you about—no, no! a very dif- 
ferent person. I do not want to see 
him, because I should not like—old 
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friends to know; but Mr. Erskine 
is nothing to me—nothing !” 
Whether he would have been 
convinced by the vehemence with 
which she said this alone, cannot be 
known—for at that moment the 
carefully festooned velvet curtains 
were disturbed in the regulated 
folds which nobody at Tinto had 
ever ventured to alter, and Edith 
suddenly appeared with an anxious 
and pale countenance. She had 
heard the raised voices as she ap- 
proached, and her sister’s “ nothing 
to me, nothing!” had been quite 
distinct to her as she came in. She 
could not imagine what it was that 
could have excited poor Carry so 
much, and Edith had a nervous 
dislike of any scene. She could 
not draw back, having with diffi- 
culty sent away the servant who 
was conducting her punctiliously to 
her sister’s presence, and she felt 
herself compelled to face the quarrel, 
which was evidently a serious one. 
Edith was fastidious and sensitive, 
with all the horror of a girl who 
had never seen anything like domes- 
tic contention or the jars of family 
life. Lord Lindores and his wife 
had not always agreed since his 
recent elevation—indeed they had 
disagreed bitterly and painfully on 
the most serious questions ; but such 
a thing as a quarrel had been un- 
known in their household. To 
Edith it seemed such an offence 
against good taste and all the cour- 
tesies of life, as nothing could ex- 
cuse—petty and miserable, as well 
as unhappy and wrong. She was 
annoyed as well as indignant to be 
drawn into it thus against her will. 
Carry had hitherto concealed with 
all her might from her young sister 
the state of conflict in which she 
lived. Her unhappiness she did 
not hide; but she Mad managed to 
keep silent in Edith’s presence, so 
that the girl had never been an 
actual witness of the wranglings of 
the ill-matched pair. But poor Lady 
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Car for once was moved out of her 
usual precautions. She was too 
much excited even to remember 
them. She appealed to her sister 
at once, hailing her appearance with 
eagerness, and without pausing to 
think. 

“Edith,” she cried, “you have 
come in time. Tell Mr. Torrance 
that Mr. Erskine, who has just come 
home, was not a—special friend of 
mine. You can speak, for you 
know. Mr. Torrance says—he thinks 

” here Lady Car came to her- 
self, perceiving the disturbed looks 
of her sister, and remembering her 
own past reserve. She paused, 
and forced herself into a miser- 
able smile. “It is not worth 
while entering into the story,” she 
said; “it does not—matter much. 
It is only a mistake, a—a differ- 
ence of opinion. You can tell Mr. 
Torrance e 

“T don’t want any information,” 
said Torrance, sulkily. He, too, felt 
embarrassed by the sudden intro- 
duction of Edith into the discussion. 
He moved away from the fire with 
a rude attempt at civility. Edith, 
in her youthful absolutism, and want 
of toleration or even understanding 
of himself, overawed him a little. 
She was not, he thought, nearly so 
aristocratic in appearance as his 
wife; but he was slightly afraid of 
her, and had never been at his ease 
in her presence. What was the 
opinion of this little chit to him? 
He asked himself the question often, 
but it did not divest him of that 
vague perception of his own appear- 
ance in her eyes, which is the most 
mortifying of all reflections. No 
caricature made of us can be so 
disconcerting. Just so Haman must 
have seen himself, a wretched pre- 
tender, through the eyes of that 
poor Jew in the gate. Torrance 
saw himself an exaggerated boor, 
a loud-speaking, underbred clown, 
in the clear regard, a little contemp- 


tuous, never for. a moment over. 
awed by him, of Edith Lindores, 
He had perhaps believed his wife’s 
denial in respect to John Erskine 
while they were alone, but he 
believed her entirely when she 
called Edith to witness. He was 
subdued at once—he drew awa 

from before the fire with sulky 
politeness, and pushed forward a 
chair. “It’s a cold day,” he said. 
The quarrel died in a moment a 
natural death. He hung about the 
room for a few minutes, while Edith, 
to lessen the embarrassment of the 
situation, occupied herself with the 
children. As for Lady Car, she 
had been too much disturbed to 
return at once to the pensive calm 
which was her usual aspect. She 
leant back in her chair, pushed up 
into the corner as she had been by 
her husband’s approach, and with 
her thin hands clasped together. 
Her breath still came fast, her poor 
breast heaved with the storm—she 
said nothing to aid in the gradual 
restoration of quiet. The spell 
being once broken, perhaps she was 
not sorry of the opportunity of 
securing Edith’s sympathy. There 
is a consolation in disclosing such 
pangs, especially when the creator 
of them is unbeloved. To tell the 
cruelties to which she was subject, 
to pour out her wrongs, seemed the 
only relief which poor Carry could 
look forward to. It had not been 
her will to betray it to her sister; 
but now that the betrayal had taken 
place, it was almost a pleasure to 
her to anticipate the unburdening 
of her heart. All that she desired 
for the moment was that he would 
go away, that she might be free to 
speak. The words seemed bursting 
from her lips even while he was 
still there. Perhaps Torrance him- 
self had a perception of this; but 
then he did not believe that his 
wife had not a hundred times made 
her complaint to Edith before. 
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And thus there ensued a pause 
which was not a pleasant one. 
Neither the husband nor the wife 
spoke, and Edith’s agitated dis- 
courses with the children were the 
only sounds audible. They were 
not prattling, happy children, cap- 
able of making a diversion in such 
circumstances; and Edith was not 
so fond of the nephew and niece, 
who so distinctly belonged to their 
father, as she ought to have been. 
The situation was relieved by a 
summons to Torrance to see some 
one below. He went away reluc- 
tantly, jealously, darting a threaten- 
ing look at his wife as he looked 
back. Edith was as much alarmed 
for what was coming as Torrance 
was. She redoubled her attentions 


to the children, hoping to avert the 
disclosure which she, too, saw was 
so near. 

“It is their time to—go back to 
the nursery,” said Carry, with a 


voice full of passion, ringing the 
bell; and the children were scarcely 
out of hearing when the storm burst 
forth: “I have borne a great deal, 
oh, a great deal—more, far more, 
than you can ever know ; but think, 
think! what he intended for me. 
To invite John Erskine here, think- 
ing he was—some one else ; to bring 
us into each other’s company day 
after day; to tempt me to the old 
conversations, the old walks. Don’t 
contradict me—he said so: that I 
might feel my misery, and drink 
my cup to the last dregs.” 

“Carry, Carry! yon must be 
mistaking him; he could not wish 
that; it would be an insult, it 
would be impossible,” 

“That is why it pleases him,” 
cried the poor wife; “he likes to 
watch and make sure that I suffer. 
If I did not suffer, it- would do him 
no good. He says I am too proud 
and too cold to—go wrong, Edith! 
That is how he speaks to your sister ; 
and he wishes to show me—to show 
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me, as if I did not know—what I 
have and what I have lost!” 

“Carry, you must not. Oh, 
don’t let us even think of what is 
past now !” 

“It is easy for you to say so. I 
have tried—oh, how I have tried! 
—never to think of the past— 
even now, even to-day. Think, 
only think! Because he supposed 
that, he went expressly to see John 
Erskine, to ask him to come here, 
planning to torture me,—no matter 
to him, because he was sure I was 
too proud to go wrong. He wanted 
to watch the meeting—to see how 
we would look at each other, what 
we would say, how we would be- 
have ourselves at such a moment. 
Can you believe it, Edith? Was 
there ever anything in a book, in 
the theatre, so cruel, so terrible? 
Do you suppose one can help, after 
that, thinking of the past, think- 
ing of the future too !—for suppose 
it had been—Edward Oh no, 
no! I don’t want to name his 
name; but suppose it had been— 
he. Another time it may be he, 
He may come to visit John Erskine. 
We may meet in the world ; and 
then I know—I know what is be- 
fore me. This man—oh, I cannot 
call him by any name !—this man, 
whom I belong to, who can do 
what he pleases with my life—I 
know now what his pleasure will 
be,—to torture me, Edie !—for no 
purpose but just to see me suffer— 
in a new way. He has seen me 
suffer already—oh, how much !|— 
and he is dlasé/ he wants some- 
thing more piquant, a newer tor- 
ture, a finer invention to get more 
satisfaction out of me. And you tell 
me I must not think of the past !” 

“Carry, Carry!” cried ith, 
trembling ; “ whatcan I say? You 
ought not to bear it. Come home; 
come back to us. Don’t stay with 
him, if this is how you feel about 
him, another day.” 
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Carry shook her head. “ There 
is no going back,” she said; “ alas! 
I know that now, if never before. 
To go back is impossible : my father 
would not allow it; my mother 
would not approve it. I dare not 
myself. No, no, that cannot be. 
However dreadful the path may be, 
all rocks or thorns, and however 
your feet may be torn and bleeding 
—forward, forward one must go. 
There is no escape. I have learned 
that.” 

There was a difference of about 
six years between them—not a very 
great period ; and yet what a differ- 
ence it made! Edith had in her 
youthful mind the certainty that 
there was a remedy for every evil, 
and that what was wrong should 
not be permitted to exist. Carry 
knew no remedy at all for her 
own condition, or indeed, in the 
reflection of her own despair, for 
any other. Nothing was to be 
done that she knew of; nothing 
could do any good. To go back 
was impossible. She sat leaning 
back in her chair, clasping her white 
thin hands, looking into the vacant 
air,—knowing of no aid, But only 
a little comfort in the mere act of 
telling her miseries—nothing more ; 
while Edith sat by her, trembling, 
glowing, impatient, eager for some- 
thing to be done. 

“ Does mamma know ?” the girl 
asked, after a pause. 

Carry did not move from her 
position of quiet despair. “Do 
you think,” she said, “ it is pos- 
sible that mamma, who has seen so 
much, should not know ?” 

To this Edith could make no re- 
ply, knowing how often the subject 
had been discussed between her 
mother and herself, with the cer- 
tainty that Carry was unhappy, 


though without any special ex- 
planation to each other of the man- 
ner of her unhappiness. 

“ But if my father were to s 
to him, Carry? My father ought to 
do it; it was he who made you— 
it was he who——” 

“No one can say anything; no 
one can do anything. I am so 
I told you, Edie; but how could [ 
help it? And it does me a little 
good to speak. I must complain, 
or I should die.” 

“Oh, my poor Car, my poor 
Car!” Ecith cried, throwing her- 
self upon her knees beside her sis- 
ter. Die! she said, within herself ; 
would it not be better—far better 
—to die? It was living that seemed 
to her impossible. But this was 
another of the sad pieces of know- 
ledge which Carry had acquired : 
that you cannot die when you please, 
as the young and untried are apt to 
suppose—that mortal anguish does. 
not always kill. It was Edith who 
was agitated and excited, seeking 
eagerly for a remedy—any remedy 
—even that heroic and tragical one;. 
but Carry did not feel that even in 
that there was any refuge for her 
now. 

This was by no means John Er-. 
skine’s fault. He was as innocent. 
of it, as unconscious of it, as any 
man could be; but Edith, an im- 
patient girl, felt a sort of visionary 
rage against him, in which there 
was a certain attraction too. It 
seemed to her as if she must go and’ 
tell him of this sad family secret, 
though he had so little to do with: 
it. For was not he involved, and’ 
his coming the occasion of it? If 
she could but have accused him, 
confided in him, it would have- 
given her mind a certain relief, 
though she could not well tell why.. 
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False Coin 


in Poetry. 


FALSE COIN IN POETRY. 


Ir is perhaps a respectable instinct 
which inclines us to accept as good 
all the work of him who has come 
to be recognised as a great writer. 
The illusion created by the grand 
novels of Scott (which we maintain 
to be the best ever written) bright- 
ened to the eyes of faithful readers 
the dreary pages of ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well,’ ‘The Monastery,’ ‘ Peveril,’ 
and ‘Kenilworth.’ Towards the 
close of his life, Dickens used to 
announce with the completion of 
every new novel that he had never 
before commanded so vast an audi- 
ence as in that particular work; 
and yet every fresh tale showed a 
wider departure from that astonish- 
ing vein of humour which had first 
made him adored of the British 
public, and a tendency more and 
more confirmed towards a style of 
treatment which, instead of being 
humorous, was merely fantastic, 
exaggerated, and grotesque. Ten- 
nyson’s splendid combination of 
inspiration and art in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” has drawn up with it 
into the empyrean a whole string 
of idylls which would scarcely have 
arrived there without its support ; 
and, in another region of art, 
Turner’s later extravagances, no 
less than his early achievements, 
are worshipped by crowds of devo- 
tees following their high priest, 
Ruskin. 

At first sight this trustfulness 
seems generous. The great writer 
has given us of his best; let us be 
thankful for this also. His wine 
is on the lees; but let us affirm it 
to be the same wine the body and 
bouquet of which so charmed us. 
Kind as this may seem, it is often 
an injury to the author, whose best 
work is depreciated when his worst 
is equally praised, and with whom 


future readers may make acquaint- 
ance through his inferior perform- 
ances, which they have been induced 
to accept as just examples of his 
power. Nor can the exercise of 
this kind of indulgence give any 
true satisfaction to him who trust- 
fully accepts as worthy that which 
is not worthy, since only fancied 
pleasure can be derived from fancied 
admiration. 

But apart from the author and 
his admirers, there is something 
else deserving of consideration in 
the matter—namely, the preserva- 
tion of a just standard of excel- 
lence; and if the maintenance of 
this may properly demand that 
writers who are both bad and 
pretentious should be prevented 
by deserved criticism from corrupt- 
ing the public taste, even more 
stringent would seem to be this 
duty where bad examples pass 
under the sanction of high names. 
To do this only is the object of 
the present paper, and not to dis- 
criminate nicely the different de- 
grees of merit displayed by an 
author, nor the many cases where 
a stanza or verse less happy than 
the rest is so far an injury to what 
else is excellent—as in Cowper’s 
beautiful address “To Mary,” where 
there is one stanza which we have 
always wished we could blot out— 


“Such feebleness of limbs thou provest 
That now at every step thou movest 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lovest 

My Mary.” 
The forced conventional use of 
“provest” here is quite out of 
character with the ease and grace 
of all the rest of the poem, and the 
image suggested in the remaining 
lines is dangerously near the limit 
which should divide the pathetic 
from the mawkish. And we have 
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always thought, too, that the 
“Battle of the Baltic’ would 
have been vastly the better for 
the omission of the last stanza, 
where “Riou,” however “ gallant” 
and “good,” jars, in his obtrusive 
personality, on the vague pictur- 
esqueness which is the charm of 
the piece—and the mermaid, as a 
minister of condolence and fame, 
is sadly out of place; so that in 
the reader’s ear might be left un- 
disturbed the echo of the preceding 
lines, with all their sweet and mel- 
ancholy cadence— 
“ Let us think of them that sleep 
Full many a fathom deep, 


By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore !”’ 


And again, one of Wordsworth’s 
best-known sonnets is disfigured by 
the unpleasing and altogether un- 
necessary ejaculation “ Dear God !” 
while the last line— 


“‘ And all that mighty heart is lying still *— 


would imply that part only of a 
heart might be still or in motion. 
But in these cases the passages in 
question have not been specially 


praised; perhaps, indeed, many 
readers have  ssilently protested 
against them. It is only with the 
instances where bad work passes 
for good, or where admiration is 
demanded for it anew, that we now 
concern ourselves. In doing so, we 
shall probably tread on many pre- 
judices, and jar on the links of many 
old associations, thereby arousing 
indignation, if not protest; and we 
must lay our account chiefly on 
the chance of being here and there 
thought to be right by the few. 
The disciples of Wordsworth 
will admit that his strength lay 
in interpreting and describing the 
aspects of nature, and in viewing 
human life with the eye of a 
ay remeaee philosopher, and not 
in dramatically presenting strong 


in Poetry. June 
situations or powerful emotions, 
Also, he was essentially a British, 
nay, more, a home poet, only pos- 
sessed of his full strength when 
his foot touched his native sod. 
Yet, when he once chanced to take 
up an ancient classical theme, de- 
manding for its treatment rare 
dramatic power—for it involved the 
representation of the feelings and 
demeanour of a wife whose husband 
was suddenly brought back to her 
from the grave—he obtained so 
much success as this, that the piece 
“Laodamia” has ever since been 
quoted with applause, and has 
found a place in most collections of 
modern verse, including a selection 
from the works of the poet him- 
self, made by his latest and most 
discriminating critic, Matthew Ar- 
nold. But no chorus of praise 
should render us insensible to the 
fact that in this case Wordsworth 
has but shared the general fate of 
those who deal with matters un- 
congenial. The very first verse 
labours, and labours in vain— 

“* With sacrifice, before the rising morn” 
(why “rising” morn? Morn it- 
self signifies the rising of the day, 
and the phrase might therefore be 
paraphrased, “ the rising rising of 
the day”) 

“‘ Performed, my slaughtered lord have I re- 
quired ; 

And in thick darkness, amid shades for- 

lorn, 

Him of the infernal gods have I desired.” 

Was ever expression more wooden? . 
How the joints of the verse creak! 
The reader, instead of being trans- 
ported in an ethereal car, is jolted in 
awaggon. “ Performed,” “ have I 
desired,” “have I required:” how 
laboured the lines; how prosaic 
“performed,” “required,” and 
“ desired ;” and how abominable, 
“my slaughtered lord!” a phrase 
suggestive of the knacker’s yard, 
rather than of the death of a hero 
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devoting himself for his cause, and 
slain in fighting valiantly with 
Hector! 

In the next verse the counte- 
nance of Laodamia, awaiting an 
answer to her prayer, is described 
as “like the sun emerging from a 
cloud,” a simile which for some 
centuries had not proved to be 
beyond the reach of a great many 
poetasters. The third runs thus :— 


‘*O terror! what hath she perceived? O joy! 
What doth she look on—whom doth she 
behold? 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 
His vital presence—his corporeal mould? 
It is—if sense deceive her not—’tis he! 
And a god leads him—wingéd Mercury!” 


This bald disjointed commonplace 
is intended to express the pro- 
foundest emotion: it is emotion 
made to order, with the usual 
result. “ Vital presence,” “cor- 
poreal mould,” “if sense deceive 
her not, ’tis he!” what very queer 
phraseology for the situation! Mer- 
cury can find nothing more godlike 
to say than “Such grace hath 
crowned thy prayer,” which is 
ure nonsense, for how can a prayer 
e “crownéd”? and then comes 
the interview, beginning thus :— 


“Forth sprang the impassioned queen her 
lord to clasp; 
Again that consummation she essayed; 
But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 
The phantom parts—but parts to reunite 
And reassumes his place before her sight.” 


No line could be more emptily 
pretentious than the second; the 
third arid fourth are very poor; 
and the whole stanza feebly en- 
deavours to do what Cowper has 
so much better done in his transla- 
tion of the passage where Ulysses 
describes how he saw the shade of 
his mother among the ghosts :— 
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“ Thrice I sprang 
Toward her, by desire impetuous urged, 
And thrice she flitted from between my 


arms, 
Light as a passing shadow or a dream.” 


The interview proceeds, unbright- 
ened by a spark of poetry either 
from the wife or the spectre, who 
appears to have acquired in Erebus 
a taste for preaching, which he un- 
sparingly exercises on his unfor- 
tunate spouse, possibly in retalia- 
tion for conjugal lectures on earth: 


“ Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion; for the gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul— 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 
Thy transports moderate; and meekly 
mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn.” 


It appears a doubtful boon to be 
permitted to see an apparition who 
goes on in this way. She might 
have heard something quite as im- 
pressive from any mundane philo- 
sopher with a taste for exhortation. 
It was rather hard, too, to be re- 
proached for not possessing “ depth 
of soul,” an attribute not exactly 
among those which it is in our 
power to acquire, while “tumult” 
might be pardoned to a woman in 
presence of her husband’s ghost. 
Altogether, if the shade at all fairly 
represents what the man had been, 
Laodamia was well rid of him. He 
scolds her, for wishing to embrace 
him, quite in the vein of Mr. Chad- 
band, and without any of the effect 
to be expected from a supernatural 
monitor, for no sooner does the 
tedious apparition vanish, than “on 
the palace floor a lifeless corse she 
lay.” Then comes the moral :— 


“Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved, 
She perished; and as for a wilful crime, 
By the just gods whom no weak pity 
moved, 
Was doomed to wear out her appointed 
time, 
Apart from happy Ghosts that gather 
flowers 
Of blissful quiet ‘mid unfading se 
Cc 
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What it was that the “just 
gods” punished—what the poor 
woman did, or omitted to do, 
which could only be expiated by 
this sad doom—we cannot divine. 
It was no very terrible crime, how- 
ever it might be an error in taste, 
to wish to keep her husband when 
he had come back to her; and she 
could hardly be expected, without 
the phantom’s peculiar gifts, to 
answer him in his own style. The 
ideas of “ blest reunion in the shades 
below,” “ happy Ghosts that gather 
flowers,” are not the views of Ho- 
meric times about the other world, 
according to which the ghosts of even 
the greatest heroes were sad sha- 
dows perpetually bewailing the life 
they had lost ; and the effect of such 
notions here is to produce a feeble 
muddle of paganism and Christian- 
ity. The redundancy in the fourth 
line is quite in character with all 
the turgid, pretentious phraseology 
of the piece—of which Mr. Arnold, 
in the essay prefatory to his volume 
of selections from Wordsworth, 
says: “It is style, and the eleva- 
tion given by style, which chiefly 
makes the effectiveness of ‘ Lao- 
damia.’” To us, on the other 
hand, it appears altogether unfor- 
tunate for the poet that such a 
piece, by being enshrined among 
the selections, should receive a 
prominence which brings it into 
comparison with such admirable 
reproductions of the antique as the 
“(Enone” and “Ulysses” of Ten- 
nyson, and, above all, his “Titho- 
nus,” where, by an extraordinary 
effort, the poet projects himself into, 
and portrays for us, a condition of 
human life eminently poetical, but 
which could not exist except in idea. 
The injury which Wordsworth sus- 
tains when such scholastic stuff 
as “ Laodamia” is offered as repre- 
sentative of his genius, may be esti- 
mated by contrasting it with the 
finished excellence of, for example, 











this stanza of his, describing the 
Shepherd-Lord :— 


** Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


Such was what the bard of Ry- 
dal did at his best; but, absorbed 
in the sense which he justly enter- 
tained of his mission as a poet, 
having entire belief in himself, and 
no sense of humour, he yielded 
much too unreservedly to the im- 
pulse to turn every thought that 
occurred to him into verse. Once 
put into shape, the piece was re- 
ligiously enshrined in one or other 
of the niches which it pleased him 
to assign to his verses—‘ Poems 
founded on the Affections,” “ Poems 
on the Naming of Places,” and so 
forth; which might just as well 
have been styled, “ Poems written 
on Mondays,” “Poems written on 
Foolscap Paper,” &c. Where so 
little power of selection of subject 
was exercised, it was inevitable 
that, however high the quality of 
some of the results might be, a 
good deal must be found altogether 
worthless. It was in recognition 
of this fact that Mr. Arnold, a true 
though not a bigoted Wordsworth- 
ian, and a poet of such repute as 
to give authority to his work, un- 
dertook to perform the friendly 
office of delivering the bard from 
the lumber which so needlessly, 
and perhaps fatally, obstructed his 
progress towards posterity. Prob- 
ably no one could have done this 
better on the whole; yet; small as 
the volume of selections is, we could 
have wished it to have been still 
more carefully winnowed. For 
example, what could possibly be 
expected from such a title as this 
—* Anecdote for Fathers, showing 
how the Practice of Lying may be 
taught”? It is evidently about as 
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hopeful to look for poetry in, this 
as in the versification of the bard’s 
weekly washing-bills. Accordingly, 
the simplicity we find here has far 
overstepped the line which should 
divide it from childishness and 
twaddle. Recounting the incidents 
of a walk he took with his little 
boy—the most remarkable of which 
were that they saw lambs, and 
heard birds warble—he tells how 
he asked his offspring whether he 
would rather live in their present 
farm, or their former home of Kilve. 
The boy prefers Kilve, and being 
pressed “three times” to account 
for this choice, the important nar- 
rative goes on thus :— 


“His head he raised—there was injsight, 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain, 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 

A broad and gilded vane. 


Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 
And eased his mind with this reply: 

‘ At Kilve there was no weathercock: 
And that’s the reason why.’ 


O dearest, dearest boy! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.”’ 


The reader, who secretly rejoices 
that the fond parent did not realise 
the formidable notion of carrying 
his teachings further, will perhaps 
wonder why Mr. Arnold has retained 
this piece (unless, indeed, as a 
specimen of what he has rid the 
volume of); but as we never heard 
that the “ anecdote” ever acquired 
any fame among “ fathers,” or any 
other class of readers, it is only 
noticed here because offered afresh 
as worthy of commendation. But 
another piece, “ Ruth,” is both re- 
tained by Mr. Arnold, and is often 
quoted with approbation, although 
it begins thus— 


‘“*When Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her Father took another Mate,” 


as fathers not uncommonly do; and 
also in spite of the fact that the 
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best-known stanza in it, describing 
the young man who proves false to 
Ruth, is thus worded :— 


“ He wasa lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he.” 


“T guess” is very vulgar, inappro- 
priate—for there is no guessing in 
the case—and evidently lugged in 
for the sake of the rhyme, because 
the poet could not part with “the 
panther in the wilderness,” which 
does not strike us as a very happy 
or natural simile in itself; and 
when the stanza runs on— 


** And, when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
‘Upon the tropic sea,” 


we are not the more reconciled to 
it by the sudden change from 
panther to dolphin; for the latter 
simile, besides muddling itself with 
the former, is equally forced, and 
the line, “ No dolphin ever was so 
gay,” a piece of Wordsworthian 
puerility. Yet this stanza is fre- 
quently quoted with approbation, 
though never, we suppose, without 
exciting in many readers a preju- 
dice against its author. Next comes 
a description of American scenery, 
no better than was to be expected 
from one who had never seen it :— 


‘** He told of the magnolia spread] 
High as a cloud, high overhead! 
The cypress and her spire,— 
Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire.” 


Why should the magnolia be 
“high as a cloud”? and why 
should “high overhead,” with its 
note of admiration, be added? A 
hundred leagues of hills on fire 
would certainly be a novel but by 
no means pleasing feature in a 
landscape, and very unfitly de- 
scribed by the word “gleam,” 
which signifies something transient 
and fitful; while the following 
simile— 
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“ Of islands that together lie 

As quietly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds,” 
is peculiarly inapt, for the blue 
spaces of water between the islands 
would more properly be compared to 
the “spots of sky,” and the even- 
ing clouds to the islands; but, in 
any case, the presentation of the 
additional image is no gain to the 
reader, who can realise the appear- 
ance of islands in a lake quite as 
well as that of clouds in a sky. 
The lover, somewhat oddly address- 
ing Ruth as “my own adopted 
bride” (as an adopted child is 
somebody else’s child, an adopted 
bride might seem to be somebody 
else’s bride), persuades her in lan- 
guage which is neither prose nor 
poetry to marry him, while Ruth 
is said to have been delighted to 
think 

“That on those lonesome floods 
And green savannahs, she should share 


His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His name in the wild woods.”’ 


The next lines are too bad even for 
Ruth :— 


** But, as you have before been told, 
This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold,” &c., 


was not a very good young man, 
though 


“In his worst pursuits, I ween, 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent." 


What are hopes of high intent? 
Whatever they are, however, they 
were not realised, for, falling into 
bad company, 


“ His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires: 

A Man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires ;”’ 


and accordingly, 


“ Full soon that better mind was gone; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one,— 
They stirred him now no more; 

New objects did new pleasure give, 
And once again he wished to live 
As lawless as before.” 


The consequence of this was, that 
instead of taking Ruth with him 
to the green savannahs, he only 
conducted her to the port of em- 
barkation :— 


* But when they thither came, the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 


God help thee, Ruth!—Such pains she had, 
That she in half a year was mad, 
And in a prison housed.” 


So the doggerel goes on, describ- 
ing Ruth in her half-witted state; 
and the forty-three stanzas of it 
end thus :— 


“Farewell! and when thy days are told, 
Ill-fated Ruth, in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be: 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring, 
And all the congregation sing 
A Christian psalm for thee.” 


Certainly the poor woman had 
done nothing to cause her to be 
denied decent burial; but what 
there is in this or any part of the 
dismal, commonplace story to make 
it seem worth preservation, when 
so much of the same sort was being 
suppressed, we should like to learn 
from the editor. In his narrative 
as in his semi-dramatic attempts, 
Wordsworth mostly hobbles along 
with the jaunty air of a rheumatic 
old gentleman who is resolved to 
step with dignity in spite of the 
incurable sciatica and lumbago 
which afflict him; and few are 
the examples in these kinds of 
composition in which he has borne 
himself naturally, and which can 
be quoted with benefit to his fame. 
It is when this poet, high priest of 
nature and student of the inner life 
of man, sets forth his favourite 
doctrine of the influences of nature 
on the soul of man, that he be 
comes transfigured, that he rises 
with easy power into a region of 
poetry where his reign is as abso- 
ute as that of an eagle in certain 
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regions of the sky. It is then that 
he displays a finished and grand 
versification, that he snatches a 
grace beyond the reach of art, that 
he imbues his work with distinctive 
colour, and marks it for his own. 
Examples of this, conveying per- 
haps the whole essence of that 
philosophy which was expanded 
elsewhere, are the pieces, “ Three 
years she grew,” the sonnet begin- 
ning “ The world is too much with 
us,” the stanza already quoted from 
the “ Feast at Brougham Castle,” 
and some of “Peel Castle in a 
Storm” and “ Revisiting the Banks 
of the Wye.” It would perhaps 
be too much (remembering the 
“Prelude” and the “ Excursion”) 
to say that all his work which was 
in unison with the spirit of these 
was good; but it would hardly be 
too much to say that all which was 
not was bad. 

It was pleasant to find that Mr. 
Arnold’s catholic soul could so 
thoroughly sympathise with another 
great but very different order of 
poet as to impel him also in this 
case to undertake to free the bard 
from the impedimenta of his own 
inferior work. Yet we must con- 
fess to some points of difference 
from him also in this volume of 
‘Selections from Byron.’ To be- 
gin, it contains, and thus assigns 
special distinction to, a piece we 
could never away with, the “Ode 
to Napoleon Bonaparte’”—written, 
as Byron tells us, upon a meal of 
biscuits and soda-water, and of such 
flavour as that succulent diet might 
be expected to develop. On hear- 
ing of the Emperor’s abdication, 
and finding that he had not there- 
upon committed suicide, Byron was 
filled with noble rage. The ode is 
written throughout in what Bottom 
calls “ Ercles’ vein—a vein to tear 
a cat in, to make all split,” and 
begins, “’Tis done!” like a speech 
in a Surrey melodrama. apol- 
eon’s defeat in battle had had the 
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effect, it seems, of rendering him 
“a nameless thing,” and he is ac- 
cused of being “abject,” and, still 
worse, “alive;” after which he 
is reproached as an “ ill-minded 
man!” (not a vigorous form of 
abuse, any more than “ throneless 
homicide”)—of whom it is then 
said— 

‘** By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught’st the rest to see’”’— 


an instance of self-contemplation 
which, as a metaphor, may take 
rank with “none but himself can 
be his parallel,” or that in which 
an inconsistent gentleman was de- 
scribed as “turning his back upon 
himself.” Then he is compared to 
Milo— 
** He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dreamed not of the rebound; 


Chained by the trunk he vainly broke— 
Alone—how looked he round?’’ 


A most uncomfortable position 
for circumspection, doubtless, but 
vilely expressed, and very little to 
the purpose. By-and-by comes a 
very impressive reflection :— 


* Weighed in the balance, hero-dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay; 
Thy scales, Mortality, are just 
To all that pass away.” 


What Mortality has to do with 
scales, and where he or she got 
them, no man can explain— 
the conclusion is not so profound 
that it could not be arrived at 
without introdacing this queer per- 
sonification with its balance. After 
wards Napoleon is exhorted, not 
too grammatically, to commit sui- 
cide without further delay : 


* Unless, like he of Babylon, 
All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 
Life will not long confine 
That spirit poured so widely forth— 
So long obeyed—so little worth!’ 


And is thus scolded— 


‘But thou forsooth must be a king, 
And don the purple vest— 
As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast."’ 
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A robe may be wrung, but can- 
not wring anything—and if it 
could, we are not told why he 
should desire it to wring remem- 
brance from his breast. 

We find this piece also among the 
selections in Archbishop Trench’s 
volume of ‘Household Poetry,’ and 
in the ‘Thousand and One Gems’ 
of Charles Mackay. Perhaps the 
reason why it thus keeps a place is, 
that it forestalls the verdict of the 
present day on Napoleon, and sees 
as we see it, the nature of the man 
and of his power, divested of the 
illusions of glory. But it is as 
poetry that it must be judged: 
tried by that standard, the “gem” 
is of muddiest paste, and the whole 
oat omge a villanous travesty of 

yron by himself. It is an un- 
comfortable thought that such a 
‘sa should be so much better 

own than some of his beauti- 
ful work—for instance, than the 
“ Stanzas composed during a thun- 
derstorm,’—melodious; spontaneous 
as the song of a bird, the very spray 
of suddenly excited emotion. With 
— pleasure we recalled them 
ately while looking on the huge 


range of Pindus, beneath which 
the poet was journeying when the 
storm broke over the mountain. 
Some nine years ago, Mr. Brown- 
ing, in committing two outrages on 
the ear and sense of the public 
more than commonly flagrant, took 


occasion to reflect unfavourably 
upon that p e at the close of 
*Childe Harold’ which has come to 
be known as “ Byron’s Address to 
the Ocean.” In reviewing Brown- 
ing’s new pieces, the ‘ Times’ 
remarked indignantly on this dis- 
paragement of what it called 
“those grand verses which have 
stirred the souls of millions of 
Englishmen.” Thereupon a cor- 
respondence ensued in that journal, 
wherein Mr. Murray, Byron’s pub- 
lisher, joined in defending “ those 
glorious stanzas addressed to the 
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Ocean,” and various attempts were 
made by him and others, with very 
doubtful success, to clear them 
from certain obscurities. Reading 
again the stanzas in question on 
that occasion, we came to conclu- 
sions about them quite at variance 
with the opinions expressed by 
their eulogists. And here it is 
well to premise that the present 
writer is one of what is, we fear, 
the diminishing class, who still 
look on Byron as a splendid poet. 
His vigour, his picturesqueness, his 
affluence, his lucidity (a quality not 
too common now), all seem to us 
admirable. That he may, perhaps, 
before long, hang “quite out of 
fashion like a rusty mail,” is not 
his fault; it is a lot which he will 
probably share with Scott and other 
great contemporaries. The Pan- 
theon of any generation can only 
hold a certain number of divinities, 
and as new ones appear, old ones 
must make room. But the time of 
oblivion will come the sooner for 
letting bad examples of their genius 
pass for good. 

The “ Address” begins with the 
line— 
**Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean,— 

roll!” 
“Swear me, Kate,” says Hotspur, 
“a good mouth-filling oath ;” and 
this is a good mouth-filling line, but 
nothing more. Why should the 
poet tell the ocean to roll on? 
Moore, when he says, “Flow on, 
thou shining river!” has a good 
reason for it—the river is to bear 
a message in the flowers which 
he casts on its surface. No such 
motive exists here, and the line, 
with those that follow, shows how 
sound and manner are accepted as 
substitutes for thought. 
“Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 

vain.” 

Why in vain? the fleets might 
be thought to voyage to some 
purpose. 
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‘Man marks the earth with ruin—his con- 
trol 
Stops with the shore.” . 


earthquakes, _ frost, 
lightning, mark the earth with 
ruin, but not man. He marks it 
with cultivation and construction, 
the reverse of ruin. If he cuts 
down a wood, it is to replace it 
with a farm or a city. In war he 
destroys—but, for the most part, 
only what he has himself made. 
And how can his control be said to 
stop with the shore, when it is on 
the deep that his skill and boldness 
in bending nature to his purposes 
are most conspicuous? It is there 
that he makes the winds serve him, 
and by their aid converts it into 
innumerable highways. 


“Upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth re- 
main 


Hurricanes, 


A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own,” 


—that is, the ocean’s deed; yet, in 
the very next stanza, he mentions 
Trafalgar, where the bay was 
covered, after the battle, with 
wrecks made by “man’s ravage.” 

Next comes a very disputable 
string of assertions :— 


“His steps are not upon thy paths—thy 
fields 
Are not a spoil for him.—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength 
he wields : 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all de- 


spise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the 
skies, 

And send’st him shivering in thy playful 
spray, 

And howling, to his gods, where haply 
lies 


His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth:—there let 
him lay.” 


Except in the very limited sense 
that footprints do not remain in 
water—a truism too obvious for 
mention, and yet the only sense in 
which any part of this famous pas- 
sage can be said to be true—it is 
certainly somewhat audacious to 
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say that man’s steps are not upon 
the paths of ocean—and as to its 
fields not being a spoil for him, the 
fisherman will hardly concur in 
that. What follows is inhuman; 
the poet, in his desire to add to 
the indictment which he is always 
pressing against his fellow-creatures, 
not only stigmatises the endeavours 
of man to render his abode habitable 
as the wielding of “vile strength,” 
but goes on to imply that to sail on 
the sea is a crime justly punishable 
by drowning, when he makes the 
frustration of the mariner’s hopes 
and prayers by shipwreck matter of 
exultation—a sentiment continued 
in the next verse, and extended 
from a contemplation of the drown- 
ing of an individual to the sinking 
of whole armaments. Truly a prom- 
ising vein in which to address a 
maritime audience! To mend the 
grammar of “there let him lay,” all 
sorts of alterations were suggested, 
all equally ridiculous: “there let 
him pray”—“there let him stay” 
—putting a comma, and carrying it 
on to the next stanza, &e., &c., 
while some boldly defended it as 
rather fine than otherwise. But 
the next verse was the main puzzle 
for the eulogists :— 


“Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 


thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they 
were free 
And many a tyrant since; their shores 
slave, or savage; their 


y 

Has dried up realms to deserts:—not so 
thou;— 

Unchangeable save to thy wild 
play— 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 
brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now.” 


The third and fourth lines, per- 
ceived to be nonsense, have been a 
sort of conundrum, which Byron 
himself, it appears, in revising the 


waves’ 
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proof, vainly endeavoured to solve; 
the “thou” of the sixth line, to 
make any kind of sense should be 
“thee” —“decay has not dried 
thee up.” Of the eighth line it may 
be said that the immeasurable sur- 
face of the ocean can scarcely be 
styled its brow; that, if it could, 
azure is not a very suitable colour 
for a brow—substitute blue for 
azure and it becomes ridiculous. 
But these are venial offences com- 
pared with that of talking of Time 
“writing wrinkles,” and of speak- 
ing of the sea as unwrinkled—that 
which another poet has justly called 
“the wrinkled sea,” whose “ azure 
brow” is seldom seen unfurrowed 
by waves or ripples. So complete 
is the badness of the metaphor, that 
it may take rank as one of the three 
worst metaphors we know of, each 
perpetrated by a great master. 
Another of these is W ordsworth’s, 
where he speaks of the Poet as 
gathering 


“The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


To represent as a harvest what 
the eye observes, is a forced kind of 
phraseology, pretending to be fig- 
urative, but presenting no image 
to the mind; and when we are 
further called on to conceive the 
harvest to be the result of the 
brooding and sleeping of the eye on 
the poet’s heart, a degree of incon- 
sequence is reached of which Sir 
Boyle Roche might have been 
proud. Not less remarkable for 
confusion is the passage in “The 
Princess,” where we are told of 


—“‘ jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all 
Time 
Sparkle for ever.”’ 


No doubt Time, who has always 
possessed a forelock, may also have 
a forefinger; but a// time—that is 
time not figurative but abstract— 
cannot; the word “all” annihilates 


the personification, and with it all 
claim to the digit. But, granting 
the forefinger, why are the jewels 
to be placed on it? True, the fore- 
finger is used for pointing—but it 
cannot point at the rings upon it- 
self. Moreover, the forefinger can 
hold but a very limited number of 
jewels; yet the novel office assign- 
ed to Time, is that of perpetually 
holding out the member, to the 
neglect of his established duties 
with his scythe, hour-glass, &., 
in order to exhibit these favoured 
vocables. Lastly, to fill up the 
tale of slips in the passage, “ sparkle 
for ever” is wrong in referring to a 
circumstance of time, and unneces- 
sary as an indication of duration 
after the phrase “all Time.” 

Byron’s curious flatteries of the 
Ocean finish with the startling 
assertion— 


‘*even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are bred;” 


which, supposing the breeding of 
monsters out of its slime were hon- 
ourable to the sea, as is apparently 
implied, the biologists even of By- 
ron’s day, would not have allowed 
to be true. 

If we inquire why all this empty 
declamation has obtained, and con- 
tinues, to obtain, so much applause, 
more even than the grand opening 
of the same canto, the reason prob- 
ably is because it (as well as the 
“Ode to Napoleon’) is in Byron’s 
manner ;—he wears the scornful 
look, takes up the imposing atti- 
tude, speaks in the sonorous tone, 
which he has assumed before when 
uttering memorable things, and it 
is too readily inferred that these 
outward shows are accompanied by 
the customary inspiration. 

We so often recognise the justice 
of Mr. Arnold’s criticisms, both in 
poetry and in other matters, that 
we have the less scruple in indicat- 
ing the foregoing points of disagree- 
ment in the judgments expressed 
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by his two volumes; moreover, we 
find another claim to forgiveness in 
the circumstance that, in speaking 
of Shelley, he says wickedly, “ In 
Mr. Palgrave’s ‘ Treasury’” (the well- 
known volume of selections) “ may 
be seen a gallery of his failures,” 
If Mr. Arnold should revise his 
Wordsworth and his Byron, we 
hope he will avoid in them the 
rejoinder which he has given Mr. 
Palgrave the opportunity to utter. 

To say the truth, Mr. Palgrave 
challenges criticism in announc- 
ing, in the preface to his little 
volume, that he has attempted to 
include in it “all the best original 
lyrical pieces and songs in our 
language by writers not living— 
and none beside the best.” But, 
not to mention omissions, we should 
take exception to many of his 
pieces as much too slight for a col- 
lection so ambitious. The work of 
that amorous ecclesiastic, Herrick, 
though generally thin, was often 
graceful; and if he were to be 
admitted at all, he might have 
been better represented than by 
such stuff as this :— 


“ Whenas in silks my Julia goes 

Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free; 

O how that glittering taketh me! ”’ 


Mr. Locker in his ‘Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum’ has given much better 
examples of Herrick, besides other 
worthy pieces not in the ‘ Treasury.’ 
Then, how can such coment’ 
platitudes be accepted as Waller’s 
“On a Girdle” contains, beginning 
thus weakly in conception as in ex- 
pression {— 
“ That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 
No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done.” 
That Mr. Palgrave finds a charm 
in bald and mawkish simplicity, 
there is evidence also in such 
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pieces as “The Twa UCorbies,” 
“ Willie’s drowned in Yarrow,” and 
other members of that family of 
dismal old ballads, with only a 
few rags of meaning to cover 
their nakedness, which some peo- 
ple think they admire; “ Bonny 
Lesley,” a very weak example of 
Burns; “Sally in our Alley”!! 
and many more. We meet again, 
too, that ancient impostor, the 
“ Loss of the Royal George,” much 
worthier of Mrs. Unwin than of 
her vigorous companion ; there are 
specimens of Sam Rogers, as if that 
acid soul had ever been sweetened 
by poetic balm; and when the 
editor has such a field of selection 
as the works of Milton, he picks 
out the sonnet “ When the Assault 
was intended to the City,”—the 
first line of which, 


**Captain or colonel or knight-in-arms,” 


can hardly be pronounced good; 
the second is very bad— 


“Whose chance on these defenceless 
doors may seize,” 


the third and fourth are still 

worse— 

“If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect 
from harms.” 

How awkward is “did thee ever 

please” !— how unnecessary after 

“ guard them” the rest of the line! 

—how evidently is “harms” put 

in the plural for the rhyme, to the 

damage of the idiom! The next 

two lines are good— 

“ He can requite thee; for he knows the 
charms 


That call fame on such gentle acts as 
these ;” 


but not so the two that follow— 


‘*And he can spread thy name o’er lands 
and seas— 


Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms.” ; 


How could Milton do this when 
English was not read beyond our 
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own islands? And why make the 
boast ungrammatical, as well as 
empty, by the second of the two 
lines ? 


“Lift not thy spear against the Muse's 
bower.” 

An axe or a crowbar might be 
effective against a bower, but not 
a spear. The “great Emathian 
conqueror”—meaning Alexander— 
is not only stilted, but obscure; 
for few would remember the name 
of the district in which he was 
born. The final line of the sonnet 
redeems it, and the emphasis given 
to the adjective “bare” by placing 
it last, conveys with singular effect 
the idea of desolation; but why 
place a flawed gem of Milton’s in 
such a collection beside his more 
perfect work ? 

So far as reparation for neglect 
can be made to the departed, it has 
been amply made to Keats. Though 
the fine passages he wrote bear small 
proportion to the pages which are 
never quoted, and hardly even read, 
and though his chief poems are but 
fragments, in his case promise re- 
ceives the reward which is generally 
reserved for achievement. Of his 
completed works—probably of all 
his works —the favourite is the 
“ Eve of St. Agnes.” In it we find 
much graceful quaintness, many 
fine lines and stanzas, decorating 
a very slender fabric. The drift 
of Porphyro’s “stratagem,” as ex- 
plained to old Angela, is far from 
clear— 


“Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there 
hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 

That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless 
bride;” 


and not only not clear, but a great 
deal too much like the proceeding 
of the hero of a French novel. We 
have never understood how the closet 
in the maiden’s chamber happened 
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to be a still-room crammed with pre- 
serves and housekeeper’s dainties; 
still less why Porphyro should have 
occupied himself, during the maid- 
en’s first sleep, in bringing them 
forth and heaping them “on gold- 
en dishes and in baskets bright,” 
apparently to no purpose whatever, 
But no passage of this poem— 
scarcely any, indeed, in modern 
poetry — has been more warml 
praised than the description of 
Madeline kneeling to pray before 
the painted window, “innumerable 
of stains and splendid dyes” — 


“Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair 
breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and 


boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands together 
prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 


She seemed a splendid angel, newly 


drest, 
Save wings for heaven.” 


Now, considering that the poet 
had given himself an unlimited 
range of colours to choose from, 
he has shown an extraordinary 
incapacity to make use of the 
opportunity. On her breast is 
thrown gules — that is, sanguine 
hue; on her hands rose - bloom; 
while the silver of the cross is 
turned in colour to amethyst. 
These three, blood - colour, rose- 
colour, and amethyst, are all that 
the window, so richly and various- 
ly stained, can supply ; and whether 
the maiden’s charms were likely to 
be heightened by the substitution 
of these for the natural tints, and 
whether they would cause her to 
look like “a splendid angel,” we 
leave those who have an eye for 
colour and natural beauty to 
decide. 

One of the most enthusiastic of 
the idolaters of Shakespeare asserts 
somewhere that not only may every 
speech in his plays be assigned to 
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its proper character, but even every 
line. The absurdity is evident 
when it is considered that to as- 
sert this is equivalent to saying 
that no two characters of Shake- 
speare could have conceived the 
same idea, or have expressed it 
in the same way. Far from shar- 
ing this opinion, we have often 
fancied that certain passages, even 
famous passages, had been noted 
down when they occurred to the 
poet, and had subsequently been 
assigned, thus ready-made, to some 
character during the writing of a 
play. The “Seven Ages”—(not, 
for Shakespeare, of first-rate excel- 
lence, perhaps, as giving a com- 
pendium of human life), have no 
special fitness for the place given 
to them, except that they fill the 
interval while Orlando is gone to 
fetch Adam; there is little in the 
scene to lead up to them, and the 
philosopher who uttered the pas- 
sage would have been impatiently, 


perhaps disrespectfully, listened to 
by the pete jo But nothing is 


more natural than that Shakespeare 
should a hundred times have 
thought “all the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely 
players ;” that he should, at a leisure 
moment, have expanded the thought, 
and, pleased with the picturesque 
piece of work, should have taken 
the first opportunity of giving it 
permanence in a play. Another 
such instance is the Queen Mab 
speech, which the gay, volatile 
Mercutio rather delivers as a lec- 
ture than flings off as one of those 
passing thoughts which form the 
fleeting populace of his airy brain. 
The irrelevancy of such passages 
is best seen on the stage, where 
the speaker takes up a position 
in which to address himself to 
the audience, while the rest of 
the characters stand idly and awk- 
wardly by. 

The most singular (and to us a 
most convincing) testimony to this 
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practice—the natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable result of the operations 
of so exuberant and active a mind 
—is supplied in Hamlet’s most 
famous soliloquy, by the lines where 
he speaks of 


“The undiscovered country from whose 
be: .ne 
No traveller returns” — 


assage, and eminently 
fitted to Hamlet’s character; but 
not to his circumstances. That 
of all Shakespeare’s personages it 
should be Hamlet who says this— 
a man, the current of whose life 
had just been changed by a revela- 
tion made in an interview with a 
traveller returned from the undis- 
covered country—is an oversight 
so singular that it can only be 
accounted for by supposing it to 
have at first been noted as a passing 
thought, and transplanted later into 
Hamlet’s speech. Hardly less sin- 
gular is it that the slip has never 
before - far as we know) been 
observed. 

No passage in Shakespeare is 
better known, nor more often 
quoted, than Portia’s appeal to 
Shylock, beginning, “The quality 
of mercy is not strained.” This 
line catches the ear rather than 
satisfies the sense,—“ quality of 
mercy” conveys no idea beyond 
“mercy,” and “strained,” doubt- 
less for “constrained,” is not a 
legitimate or happy equivalent. 


a grand 


‘It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 


If it does, it ought not; for no- 
thing is more indiscriminate than 
the rain, which falls where it is 
not needed as well as where it is, 
on the sand of the desert as well 
as on the field, on the sea as well 
as on the land; whereas mercy 
would be, not a virtue, but the 
most mischievous of vices, were it 
indulged for any but the best of 
reasons,—the reason, namely, that 
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in the particular case a better re- 
sult might be expected from dis- 
pensing with, than from inflicting, 
the abstract award of the law. But 
we will grant that the simile is 
employed only to represent spon- 
taneousness (though a good simile 
should need no such restriction) 
and proceed :— 


** It is twice blessed,— 
It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes.”’ 


But this is not peculiar to mercy 
—it is true of charity, magnanimity, 
generosity, justice, of all the social 
virtues :-— 


** *Tis mightiest in the mightiest.” 


How so? How, indeed, can mercy 
be “mighty” at all? It is most 
conspicuous in the mightiest, be- 
cause the powerful can exercise 
it on a scale and with a public- 
ity commensurate with their au- 
thority; but it can in no case be 
said to be “mighty;” and the 
first “ mightiest” is possibly a mis- 
print (originating, like so many in 
Shakespeare, in the compositor’s 
ear) for some such word as 
“ brightest.” 


**It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 


kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway: 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God Himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons justice.” 


This, addressed to a throned 
monarch, would have been highly 
effective; but being really ad- 
dressed to a poor despised Jew, 
it is altogether out of place. Shy- 
lock might properly reply, “ Why 
talk to me of what is becoming in 
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kings? What have I to do with 
majesty and sceptred sway?” The 
appeal would be appropriate only 
if directed to the judgment-seat, 
not to him who stands there to 
“feed fat his ancient grudge”—a 
very reasonable grudge, let us, in 
justice to Shylock, say ; for many a 
Christian would have desired to 
avenge the marks of contempt, 
gratuitous, outrageous, and dis- 
gusting, showered by the merchant 
upon the Jew, even by the vivi- 
section of the offender. 

But now comes the most curious 
part of the speech— 


“* Consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation.” 


Truly a singular mode of persuad- 
ing a Jew, to talk to him of “sal- 
vation”! Such language would but 
have confirmed him in his fell in- 
tent; and when Portia goes on to 
say— 
“We do pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to 


render 
The deeds of mercy”’— 


the staunch Hebrew—who has al- 
ready told Bassanio, “I will not eat 
with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you,”— irritated by having it 
imputed to him that he joins in 
the Christian’s prayer, must have 
been doubly impatient to commence 
operations on Antonio. Neverthe- 
less, orthodox playgoers listen to 
all this with what they fancy to 
be intense admiration, though en- 
tirely irrelevant to the object, and 
faulty in itself. But we hold such 
believers in honour, and will say 
no more. Purposely have we kept 
this example to the last, so as not 
to fright them earlier in the paper; 
and, having said only thus much, 
we still feel as an ancient Greek 
might have felt who had been heard 
to speak ill of Apollo at Delphi. 
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Ha, my old friend! so, you’ve come back again ! 
Sit down, sit down !—’tis years since we have met. 
How goes the world with you /—You shake your head! 
Not well? Indeed! I’m sorry. So your plan 

Did not succeed. You see ’twas as I feared. 

You would not heed me, thought my counsel bad ; 
Would go your own way; had your notions high 

Of honesty and honour, and all that, 
Straightforwardness, uprightness, these at last 

Would, must succeed ;—what think you of it now ? 
Was it not as I told you? Honesty 

Is simply the worst policy on earth : 

As for the other world, the future world, 

If any such there be, it may be best; 

But for this world, made as it is, "tis worst— 

A mean low proverb, and what’s more, a lie. 

“ Virtue’s its own reward,” exactly so— 

Its own reward, whatever that may be, 

But not the world’s success. No, no, my friend! 























You look surprised to find me titled, rich, 
Housed in a palace, playing the great man— 

It must be laughable to you, who know 

How we began in life. So let us laungh— 

Laugh inextinguishable laughter, just 

As the old Augurs did upon the sly 

When no one saw them. Faith, this serious load 
Of dignity is sometimes hard to bear! 

And pleasant ’tis to meet a friend with whom 
One may throw off one’s livery of pretence, 
Relax, laugh, lie no more, be natural. 

















So now, a truce to lying and pretence, — 
I do so suffocate beneath my mask, 

I am so sick of my falsetto voice, 
Almost Id like to cry out to the world 

I am a scoundrel, though a prosperous one— : 
Only it would not do ;—and then so long 

To Christian jargon I have schooled my tongue 

And virtuous slang, that it comes hard at last 

Even to myself to own the very truth, 

And wholly cease to be a hypocrite— 

Nay, sometimes I impose upon myself, 

And almost think I am what I pretend. 














You bring the old times back, how vividly ! 
We started from the self-same path in life, ° 
You one way, I the other. Both of us 
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When we were young and poor, ay, very poor, 
Hawked through the streets our little stock of wares 
Spread on a tray, and swinging from our necks, 

Pens, pencils, trinkets, brooches,—all mere sham ; 
Mine were, at least,—what yours were, you know best ; 
And so, mere boys, we bore along the streets 

Our tawdry store, and cried: “Who'll buy? Who'll buy ?* 
Well, passers bought of me more than of you 

Simply because I lied with glib, false tongue, 

Vaunted my goods as real,—in a word, 

Cheated ; of course I cheated, if I could. 

What’s any trade but cheating? All the world 

Strove to cheat me, and I strove to cheat them. 

And thus at first we earned enough to live— 

Badly, of course, but still we lived and saved ; 

Went to bed hungry many a night to dream 

Of coming fortune, that was slow to come. 


So daily turning over our small gains, 
We by degrees laid by a pretty sum,— 
Paltry enough indeed, but still enough 
At least to start upon—to place our feet 
Upon the ladder’s lowest rung of trade ; 
And then we parted, what long years ago— 
How many is it? Forty at the least. 
And now we meet again. Ah well, my friend! 
You have not prospered ; you are poor, I see,— 
Still poor—hungry perhaps. 
Stop ! let me ring,— 

A glass of good old wine will do you good. 
Wine? You shall breakfast with me—we will talk 
Over old times. Perhaps ’tis not too late 
Even now to put you on the prosperous road. 
We'll see—we’ll see! 

John, set the table here— 
Set it for two—my friend will lunch with me ; 
And bring two bottles of that old red seal 
Out of the right bin, A 1—upper shelf. 
And your champagne? You like it sweet or dry? 
Dry? I agree with you. The best dry, John— 
You know my brand ; and quick too, don’t delay. 


Ah, you are looking at my pictures! Well, 
What say you of them? That’s Meissonier— 

A drinking-bout. Fine, I am told—I know 

It stood me in a hundred thousand francs, 

And cheap at that. That’s a Fortuny there. 
Bright, isn’t it? And that? Oh, that’s a nymph. 
By—faith, I’ve quite forgot who painted it! 
Nude—yes, I think so—very nude, but then 
That’s all the vogue, now. Living, is it not ? 
Live, palpitating flesh? To balance it 
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There’s a Madonna pale and pure enough, 

Painted by—what’s his name? Enough of these— 
You'll come and look at them another time. 

Now for our breakfast, lunch, or what you will. 


You need not wait, John! Come, sit down, my friend! 


Well, yes! I have succeeded as you say ; 

You find me rich—ay, and I mean to be 

Much richer. ‘Tis the first step costs. To gain 
The first ten thousand costs pains, toil, care, skill, 
Great self-denial ; after that it grows 

Easier and easier,—and at last your pile 

Breeds almost of itself left quite alone. 

But then I never let it quite alone. 

How did I make the first ten thousand? Well, 
Simply by following out my principles— 

Not yours. Ohno! Your principles were fine, 
High, noble, anything you will, but then 

Purely unpractical. I took the world 

Just as I found it; strove not to amend 

Its many faults, but profit by them all,— 

Made large professions, crouched and crept and crawled, 
Put in my pocket all my pride,—picked up 

Out of the dirtiest gutter, so to speak, 

The dirtiest penny—not too proud for that. 
Bore all reviling patiently, bent low 

To kiss the hand that struck me; what I felt 
Within me I concealed, never gave voice 

To bitterness in empty words. Ah no! 

Not such a fool; bided my time—talked soft— 
Was simply sad to be misunderstood— 

Meant to do right but was deceived by knaves 
Who took advantage of my ignorance. 

Ah me! ah me! ah, what a wicked world! 
And then your splendid counters, too, I used,— 
Had always in my mouth those sounding words, 
Truth, Honour, Justice, Duty, Honesty. 
Reproved false dealing, speaking ; went to church, 
Prayed loudly, openly declared myself 

A miserable sinner; dropped my mite 

Into the poor-box in the face of all ; 

Let all my good deeds shine out before men, 
And wore a face of pure simplicity. 


A cloak, you say! Well, yes! I wore a cloak. 
One must not go quite naked in this world. 

We must use phrases—only they are fools 

Who think them more than phrases. Everywhere 
Men use them—in the pulpit, in the mart. 

But who does more than use them as a cloak, 

If there be any such, they are rank fools. 
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Dishonest was I?. Fie! Beyond the verge 
Of Law—and that, as I suppose, is right— 
I never put my foot, or not both feet ; 

One foot within the Law I always kept. 

Of course I used the Law, and studied it, 
Availed myself of all its shifts and turns,— 
And in its limits planted, flung my nets 
Beyond, to haul my hooked fish safely in. 


With even little means one may do much 

Through knowledge of the law and pains and skill. 
My little business at the first I did, 

Only from hand to hand, from mouth to mouth,— 
Never with writings, contracts, signatures— 

That is on my part, never put my name 

To obligations. Promises in words, 

Of course, I gave; but promises are air— 

One may forget, deny, misapprehend. 


Shaved notes? Ofcourse. Lent money? Yes, of course, 
Upon usurious interest? Stop, my friend! 
What is usurious interest? If I own 

A little sum, and some poor man has need 

Of just that sum, I should of course be glad 
To give it him, not lend it; but indeed 

I am too poor, have other duties too, 

I dare not run even temporary risk. 

But for your note, say, for a hundred francs, 
You must at once have money. Ah, good sir, 
Ihave but fifty; and your simple note, 

What is it worth? Out of pure friendliness 

I offer this; but pray don’t take me up— 
This is a friend’s act, who can call it wrong ? 


There have been times, I will confess to you, 
That I have sheered too closely to the law, 

And made mistakes—but they were mere mistakes. 
I once forgot some money that was placed 

For my safe keeping in my hands, forgot 

Most absolutely—and, in fact, forgot 

To make a memorandum. Being thus, 

I naturally used it for my own. 

But somehow it was proved that I was wrong, 
And I repaid it—certainly—at once, 

When it was proved ; but the censorious world 
Would not admit this was a mere mistake. 

Ah me! what evil minds and thoughts there are! 


There have been several mistakes like this ; 

But who among us does not make mistakes ? 

There were some notes that once passed through my hands 
With altered numbers,—in one case, indeed, 
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With awkward signatures,—mere carelessness. 
I should have been more careful, I admit,— 
And even now I scarce forgive myself. 


Well, this is all, I think: you see, my friend, 
How I have prospered. Spite of my mistakes 
I have my palace here, who used to climb 

To the fifth storey of my garret mean ; 

I have rich meats and wines (this wine, I think, 
You will acknowledge good), French cook, and all 
That luxury asks, who once was well content 
With my stale crust, and once a-week, at most, 
A scrap of meat, not always sure of that. 
Around my neck I carried once my tray, 

And now my brougham and horses carry me— 
Nor finer horses will you see in town. 

My playhouse was the street once,—now I own 
My opera-box, and sitting there at night 

I take some pride that I am gazed at there 
And pointed out as one to be observed,— 

The Baron Fisco—that is he. Ah, well! 
Little we thought, we two poor ragged boys, 
Of anything like this; but now I am 

Wealthy, respected,—and ennobled too,— 
Have been a Deputy, and should be still 

But for an unexplained mistake, that now 

Is scarce worth mentioning since it is past. 


To me obsequious many a hat is raised 

Despite it all; and on my breast I wear 

Stars, crosses, ribbons, when I go to Court,— 
And smiling, I shake hands with some like you— 
Having such — as yours, | mean— 


Upon whose breast I see no simplest cross 
To hide the well-worn coat with its white seams, 
It pays, you see—it pays, say what we will. 


Success, my friend, covers all kinds of sins. 

Never be found out, that’s my rule of life. 

Truth, Honour, Honesty, are excellent 

To talk about, but as strict rules of life 

Are, let us say, most serious obstacles. 

You found them such, I think—so have not I. 

Little by little small things grow to great. 

One must be patient—never force one’s card, 

But wait the time to play. Riches are power, 

And having won them, if we bide our time, 

We can buy anything we will. All things 

Are purchasable—if we only knew 

Just how and when to buy them. That needs skill. 

Honours and titles? Ah, well—well—a loan 

Is sometimes needed,—privately, you know,— 
VOL. CXXXI.—NO. DCCC. 8 D 
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For persons high in power and influence; 

And then, of course, one lends it as a friend, 
With no advantage asked or dreamed. Ah no! 
Glad of the honour to be borrowed from,— 
Only too proud to be of the least use,— 

Even as a carpet to be trod upon,— 

Such generosity brings its reward. 


And then, again, with riches at command, 
Things take a different aspect, better name. 
What looks like swindling with a petty sum, 
Is on a grand and speculative scale 

Honest enough, so it be large enough. 

The difference ’twixt a million and a franc, 
Makes such a difference in so many ways. 


Come, fill your glass again—we are old friends ; 
You see I nought conceal, speak openly. 

We began life together. Iam rich, 

You poor. You see my principles were best. 
If you object to the word principles, 

T’ll say my practices. We'll not discuss 

The word—that’s nothing. Now I say to you, 
Join me, I’m getting old and tired too; 

Be my first clerk, first confidential man— 

I'll pay you well; and having gone thus far, 
Made enough money, if indeed one has 

Ever enough, quite,—I can now afford 

To let you have your way, since I can trust 
Your honesty, and that, I must confess, 

Is of all things the rarest on the earth. 

I have been seeking for an honest man, 

God knows how long! I find him here at last. 


You smile as if to say—“ So, at the last, 

Even Honesty succeeds.” Well,—yes,—sometimes. 
Not of itself, though, save by happy chance, 

When it can lend itself to abler hands. 

We all like Honesty in those we use— 

That is, as far as what. concerns ourselves. 


W. W.S. 
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THE LIGHTS OF ‘MAGA,’ 


Il —THE HEROES OF THE ‘NOOCTES.’ 


1. Wilson—Lockhart—Hogg. 


Ir is now sixty-five years since 
the birth of ‘Maga,’ and it occurs 
to us that there might be interest 
in a series of articles on the writers 
whose reputations are associated 
with her fortunes. If the Magazine 
owe them all, they owed much to the 
Magazine, for it gave them the freest 
scope for the exercise of powers 
which were stimulated in a bril- 
liant and genial fellowship. It has 
always been the boast of the con- 
ductors of ‘ Maga,’ that their contri- 
butors have formed a literary family 
working in pleasant harmony with 
their chief as with each other, and 
cultivating social as well as literary 
relations. So it has come about 
that we have cherished the old tra- 
ditions, paying affectionate rever- 
ence to the memories of the men 
who set their successors a bright 
example. It may be that in un- 
dertaking this series of sketches 
we shall not unreasonably be sus- 
pected of partiality. And preposses- 
sions, at least, are so natural, that we 
do not care to disavow them. But 
the more we have learned to love 
and honour, in a long and intimate 
acquaintance, the less temptation 
shall we feel to be uncandid. The 
first writers in the Magazine had 
no doubt their faults, literary and 
otherwise, as none knew better 
than themselves; nor shall we 
treat them so disrespectfully as to 
try to gloss these over. For we 
know that they can afford to be 
shown as they were; nor will they 
lose anything by frank and honest 
criticism. If fot, we cannot help 


it. We propose to group, with 
such method as the circumstances 





will permit, the lights that have 
shed their lustre on our pages. 
But while reviewing them chiefly 
in their relations to the Magazine, 
it would be impossible to do jus- 
tice to the versatility of their gifts, 
without glancing, in our notices, at 
their general writings. We have 
no idea of making our sketches 
biographical; yet occasionally bio- 
graphical facts must be essential to 
their illustration. We shall make 
incidental allusions to habits and 
tastes, in attempting to give life 
and colour to our impressions; and 
we may add that, in the private 
correspondence in our possession, we 
have access to exceptional sources 
of information. 

The heroes of the ‘ Noctes’ were 
the fathers of the Magazine. Young 
fathers they were, with the exu- 
berant spirits of youth as well as 
its strength and freshness, when the 
vigorous offspring of their brains 
_— suddenly into existence. 

ut it was more than two years 
after the appearance of the first 
number that Wilson’s lively ima- 
gination originated the famous in- 
dividuality of Christopher North; 
that grave, potent, and omniscient 
senior, affecting to prop his infir- 
mities on the formidable crutch, 
and swathing his muscular limbs in 
the bandages of the gouty valetudi- 
narian. The first glimpse we have 
of Christopher, by the way, is in 
one of those fictitious advertise- 
ments of mythical works, which 
used to figure on the outer sheet 
of the periodical. There was an 
announcement of the forthcoming 
‘Autobiography of Christopher 
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North, Esq., Editor of Blackwood’s 
—- Magazine, in 3 vols. 
8vo, with numerous engravings of 
men and things.’ After glancing at 
the autobiographer’s manifold expe- 
riences, beginning with dramatic 
adventures in Paris during the 
French Revolution, and embracing 
extensive travels in Europe, the ad- 
vertisement goes on to observe, that 
“the age at which he has arrived 
is such as to convince him of the 
folly of either hoping or fearing 
much for himself.” It is pointed 
out by Mr. Shelton Mackenzie, the 
acute editor of the American edi- 
tion of the ‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 
that Christopher, according to a 
subsequent assertion of his, had 
been born in 1751, which would 
make him seventy-one at the 
commencement of the ‘ Noctes,’ 
and eighty-four at their con- 
clusion, That assumption of ad- 
vanced age and aripe maturity of 
judgment was quite in harmony 
with the spirit of mystification 
with which the Magazine was con- 
ceived and conducted. Its charac- 
teristics were the force, the fire, and 
the freshness of youth; its faults 
were those of irrepressible and im- 
pulsive genius. Lockhart, who was 
Christopher’s most indefatigable 
and efficient coadjutor, states its 
case and makes its apology in that 
singularly clever production of his 
—‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.’ 
After setting forth the reasons which 
had encouraged Mr. Blackwood and 
his literary allies to launch their 
new venture—reasons which were 
mainly based on their antagonism 
to the politics and principles of crit- 
icism of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
he goes on— 


‘But the persons who are supposed 
to have taken the lead in directing the 
new forces, wanted many ofthose qual- 
ities which were most necessary to in- 
sure success to their endeavours; and 


they possessed others, which, though 
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in themselves admirably qualified for 
enabling them to conduct their pro- 
jects successfully, tended, in the man- 
ner in which they made use of them, 
to throw many unnecessary obstacles 
in their way. In short, they were 
very young, or very inexperienced 
men, who, although passionately fond 
of literature, and even well-skilled in 
many of its finest branches, were by no 
means accurately acquainted with the 
structure and practice of literature, as 
it exists at this day in Britain. They 
saw well enough in what respects the 
literature of the day had been allowed 
to fall into a condition unworthy of 
the old spirit of English literatute, 
but they do not seem to have seen 
with equal perspicacity in how many 
— the literary practice of our time 
as been improved, beyond that of the 
- preceding. With their minds full 
of love and veneration for the great 
serious authors of all nations and ages, 
and especially so for all the master- 
spirits of theirowntime, they appearto 
have entertained, also, a most sin 
warmth of sympathy for all the ex- 
travagancies, caprices, and madnesses 
of frolic humour, that were ever in any 
age embodied in the vehicle of fine 


language, or made use of asthe instru-" 


ments of powerful intellect. 

They admired rather too indiscrimin- 
ately,and whatever they admired they 
never thought it could be improper 
or unsafe for them to imitate. They 
approached the lists of literary war- 
fare with the spirit at bottom of true 
knights; but they had come from the 
woods and the cloisters, and not from 
the cities and haunts of active men, 
and they had armed themselves, in 
addition to their weapons of the right 
temper, with many other weapons of 
offence which, although sanctioned in 
former times by the practice of the 
heroes in whose repositories they had 
found them rusting, had now become 
utterly exploded, and were regarded, 
and justly regarded, as entirely unjus- 
tifiable and disgraceful by all who sur- 
veyed, with modern eyes, the arena of 
their modern exertions.” 


That last metaphor seems to us 
exceedingly happy." The young 
knights, or rather knight-errants, 
charged with their visors down, and 
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as their range of vision was neces- 
sarily circumscribed, they ran their 
tilts blindly and recklessly. Their 
blood grew heated, moreover, in the 
excitement and joy of the mélée, 
and they struck out more wildly as 
the struggle grew more hot. Strokes 
were dealt here and there, which 
were speedily regretted and re- 
pented. But those sins, which one 
of the culprits has so candidly con- 
fessed, are the most certain proofs 
of their powers. The Magazine, in 
spite of them, made itself a oo 
from the first, and steadily ad- 
vanced in influence and authority; 
the fact being, that it was carried 
through by its originality and _bril- 
liancy. Theeditor was a shrewd man 
of the world, and an excellent judge 
of literature, who soon succeeded in 
getting his wild team in hand; while 
young contributors, with a wide 
range of reading and a variety of 
rather unusual -accomplishments, 
began quickly to tone down and 
ripen in experience. We may 
measure the advance by estimating 
the distance between ‘Christopher 
in the Tent,’ which came out in 
1819, and those remarkable ‘ Noc- 
tes,’ the first of which appeared 
only three years later. The con- 
secutive sets of papers are conceived 
in similar style; and in the former, 
of course, were the germs of the 
‘Noctes.’ Yet what a difference be- 
tween the two in thought and tone, 
in learning and in delicate intel- 
lectual fancy! Under canvas with 
Christopher in Braemar, the boister- 
ous and farcical predominate ; there 
is com of fun and frolic in pages 
enlivened with songs and snatches 
of poetry, that are sometimes sweet 
and often witty. But the party 
seem to think they must become 
bores, if they break away from their 
horse-play: any serious talk is in- 
troduced almost apologetically, and 
indeed it strikes us as strangely in- 
congruous; the literary criticisms, 
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even on eminent contemporaries, 
too frequently degenerate into rough 
personalities, as Christopher him- 
self has to own very often; and 
should a disputant threaten to be- 
come tedious or discursive, he is 
summarily cut short with a chal- 
lenge to drink. While, as for the 
‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ after Wilson 
had almost monopolised the author- 
ship, they are—what we shall at- 
tempt to show at the conclusion of 
our article. 

It was a fortunate chance for 
themselves, for ‘ Maga,’ and, we may 
add, for periodical literature, which 
brought Wilson and John Gibson 
Lockhart into intimate relations 
with each other, and with Mr. Black- 
wood. It gave them precisely the 
field they needed for the exercise 
and development of their remarkable 
powers; while the strong good sense 
and sound literary judgment of the 
firm-willed and self-reliant publjsh- 
er, after sundry sharp lessons in the 
shape of law proceedings, which he 
had the wisdom to lay to heart, 
served to repress the indiscretions 
of his less responsible young allies. 
Wilson and Lockhart—par nobile 
JSratrum—seem to have been born 
to shine inconjunction. With man 
brilliant qualities in common, eac 
could often supply what the other 
wanted. They were nearly of an 
age, and had very similar tastes, 
The start in life of both had been 
what the world, especially in those 
days, would have pronounced a fail- 
ure. Being young Scotchmen of 
brilliant parts, overflowing with in- 
tellectual ambition and energy, both 
were originally intended for the 
Bar. They might have fairl een 
after due probation among the idlers 
in the Outer House, to gain the 
favours of the solicitors and the 
ears of “the Fifteen;” to be ad- 
vanced to snug sheriffships by their 
party, and to rest, in the fulness of 
time, from more active labours on 
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the serene dignity of the Bench. 
There seemed no reason why either 
should not have figured more con- 
spicuously in the high political 
office of Lord Advocate, and made 
his mark in association with Cabi- 
nets in the administration of Scot- 
tish affairs. Either, as the event 
subsequently showed, could have 
thrown himself heart and soul into 
politics: there could be no ques- 
tion as to their capacity for mas- 
tering legal principles or drawing 
pleadings; and Wilson, as shrewd 
a judge of character as Lockhart, 
might, like Lockhart, have become 
a cosmopolitan man of the world. 
But their tastes or intellectual de- 
fects shaped themselves differently ; 
and we at least can only rejoice at 
what has been unmixed gain to the 
world of letters. Wilson, with all 
his marvellous activity, had neither 
liking nor patience for legal drudg- 
ery; while Lockhart found from 
the first that he could hardly hope 
to succeed as a speaker. Even had 
success in the profession of the law 
been of vital consequence to Wil- 
son, his fervid poetical tempera- 
ment and brilliant imaginative 
faculties might nevertheless have 
broken away from the control of 
his calmer reason. As it happened, 
he found himself absolutely his 
own master, and free to follow his 
predestined bent. He had inherited 
a handsome fortune, and was rela- 
tively a rich man. Had he ever 
weighed the future deliberately— 
which we doubt—he might have 
looked forward with confidence: to 
triumphs in the Courts. He had 
not only the tongue of a fluent 
speaker, as he showed in his decla- 
mation at the Burns Festival and 
elsewhere ; but those rarer and more 
commanding gifts of persuasion, 
with which he might have rivalled 
the forensic oratory of a Clerk, a 
Cranstoun, or a Jeffrey. But he 


was a strange mixture of activity 
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and indolence. Insensibly aban- 
doning himself to his inclinations, 
he glided into the vocation that 
gradually engrossed him; and frota 
trifling with the pen, like so many 
of the briefless, became a lite 
man by profession, and the chief 
pillar of ‘ Maga.’ 

Lockhart was differently situated, 
He has been described, and ve 
recently, by eminent literary autho- 
rities, who should have been better 
informed, as “a man of the people ;” 
and it has been even said that he 
was indebted to the assistance of 
friends for his education at the 
university. No assertions could 
be more unfounded or ridiculous, 
Assuredly there is nothing op- 
probrious in being a man of the. 
people who has made himself. But 
Lockhart, as it happened, although 
the son of a minister and born in 
a manse, was a cadet of one of 
the most ancient families in the 
south of Scotland —of a family 
whose martial exploits are histori- 
cal. His father, who had taken 
Presbyterian orders, like not a few 
Scottish gentlemen of the time, was 
possessed of a comfortable inde- 
pendence of his own, and had, 
moreover, married a_ co - heiress, 
Assuredly the wealthy clergyman 
had no need to “send round the 
hat” that his son might be helped 
to Oxford; and the story carries 
absurdity on the face of it. But 
naturally John Gibson Lockhart, 
as a younger son, had merely such 
a modest competence as might serve 
to start him in life. His literary 
tastes were as pronounced as those 
of his future friend; but he had 
the world before him, and his way 
to make in it. With the conscious- 
ness of his fine talents, he had no 
lack of ambition, and he naturally 
coveted fortune and position. Could 
he once make his mark at the Bar, 
he might count upon friends to 
help him forward. And he had 
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the qualities that might have made 
a great lawyer, as assuredly he was 
exceptionally gifted in a way that 
must have formed an effective advo- 
cate and a dangerous debater. He 
had a logical mind, acute reasoning 
powers, extraordinarily quick per- 
ceptions of flaws and fallacies, a 
talent for subtle analysis of princi- 
ples and sophistries, a ready wit, 
and a tenacious memory. Above 
all, he was imbued with the instinct 
of sarcasm, which must have sup- 
plied him with a whole arsenal of 
weapons in the shape of irony, ridi- 
cule, and blighting invective. Had 
he been blessed with Wilson’s self- 
forgetfulness when standing up for 
a set speech, he might have been as 
formidable in the Parliament House 
as caustic old John Clerk of Eldin, 
whom he has painted in ‘ Peter’s 
Letters’ with equal verve and pun- 
gency. We may hazard the predic- 
tion that, sooner or later, he would 
have found his way to London all 
the same, although not as editor of 
‘The Quarterly.’ Success would 
have stimulated him to higher 
flights. He would have wearied 
of the local Edinburgh society with 
the provincial tone which he has 
satirised in the ‘ Letters ;’ he would 
have left the Parliament House 
to enter at the Inns of Court; 
would have worked for a seat in 
Parliament, allied himself to the 
influential Tory coteries he could 
have helped alike as writer and de- 
bater; and seen his talents bril- 
liantly rewarded in the prospect of 
services to come. Alnaschar-like, 
we have run up a castle in the air 
for him, which we dare to say he may 
many times have dreamed for him- 
self. But if it were so, the fabric 
crumbled at the foundations. Time 
after time he failed in his attempts 
at making anything like a reason- 
ably effective speech. 

The duller victims of his wit had 
their revenge when the lively young 
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master of satire and caricature, risin 

to some formal motion, stammere 

and hesitated; and possibly grave 
dignitaries on the bench, who knew 
that they had been ridiculed by his 
pencil, chuckled inwardly over his 
discomfiture. Lockhart, who was 
as proud as he was nervously self- 
conscious, had too good cause for 
discouragement to care to persevere. 
But while he renounced his hopes 
of rising by the law, his was not a 
nature to accept failure with com- 
placency, still less to resign itself 
to inactivity. So, like Wilson, he 
made a pursuit of what might 
otherwise have amused his leisure. 
And if a life of letters was less 
lucrative, and if, for a time at least, 
it placed him less en evidence, it 
was not without its immediate com- 
pensations. He had a genius for 
writing, and consequently he en- 
joyed it. With a remarkable capa- 
city for sustained labour, like Wil- 
son, he dashed off his best work, 
almost without sensible effort, from 
a brain teeming with ideas. Like 
Wilson, for a young man who lived 
anything but the life of an anchor- 
ite, he had accumulated very mis- 
cellaneous stores of knowledge. He 
had travelled, and, going out of the 
beaten English track, had formed 
an unusual acquaintance with for- 
eign literature; while, with a nat- 
urally pugnacious turn of intellect, 
he knew that he only needed prac- 
tice and experience to become an 
accomplished master of literary 
fence. What he desired was an 
opening for the exercise of his 
powers, with the assurance of ad- 
dressing himself to appreciative 
readers; and that opening was 
offered him at the turning-point 
of his career. 

With Wilson and Lockhart we 
have classed James Hogg. Indeed 
the Ettrick Shepherd was emphat- 
ically the hero of the ‘ Noctes.’ 
It was his rare individuality 
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which inspired the fancies that 
ereated an idealised and glorified 
shepherd-poet, embodying the best 
of the wit, eloquence, and pathos in 
that most original series of articles. 
The finest passages Wilson ever 
penned, his happiest thoughts, his 
most profound philosophy, his most 
glowing rhapsodies on the subjects 
that charmed him everywhere, and 
in Scotland in especial, were all 
placed appropriately in the mouth of 
the Shepherd. While, at the same 
time, it must be admitted that the 
writers of the ‘ Noctes’ took good 
care to adjust the balance of nature, 
by making their shepherd-friend fig- 
ure asabuffoon. But after all, it was 
from the life that they painted him ; 
and his vanity was quick to forget 
the wounds that were being con- 
stantly inflicted on it. With his 
genius, with the warmth of his 
heart, and his many engaging qual- 
ities, Hogg was the most feather- 
brained and conceited of mortals. 
As he naively observes in the open- 
ing sentence of an autobiography 
which is the frankest of all frank 
self-revelations,—“ I like to write 
about myself; in fact there are few 
things which I like better.” We 
may imagine, then, how gratifying it 
was to him to be kept monthly be- 
fore the public in a magazine that 
was generally read and discussed. 
A man far less covetous of fame 
and notoriety might well have felt 
flattered at being made the natural 
mouthpiece of the most brilliant 
utterances in the circle of the wits 
who gathered round the immortal 
Christopher. For, although his 
brother wags might audaciously at- 
tribute erudition to a man who had 
only had some months of “ school- 
ing” in his boyhood; though they 
might gravely propose to the coun- 
tryman from the Braes of Yarrow 
to write and review fashionable 


books; though they might tempt 
him with the promise of parlia- 
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mentary triumphs, and assure him 
that he might have a distinguished 
political career ;—yet, on the other 
hand, his natural talents were 
known to be so considerable, that 
the Shepherd of the ‘ Noctes’ seem- 
ed scarcely a caricature. There was 
no saying of what the peasant might 
not be capable, who had not onl 

written “ Queen Hynde” and “ Kil- 
meny,” but “run” a weekly paper 
of his own, to which he was the 
chief if not the sole contributor. 
It was not with Hogg as with Dr. 
Scott, the unlucky “ Odontist”—a 
dentist whom Lockhart in a mirth- 
ful hour selected as the mouthpiece 
of some of his own most sparkling 
contributions, til] the victim at last 
was brought to believe that he was 
in reality a distinguished literary 
genius. Doubtless Hogg, could he 
have had his way, would gladly 
have picked and chosen among the 
articles attributed to him. From 
time to time he was annoyed, irri- 
tated, or furious at the liberties 
which, as we must admit, were 
most unjustifiably taken with him. 
We can fully sympathise with his 
bitter complaints that sentiments 
had often been put into his mouth 
of which he was heartily ashamed, 
while all his expostulations had 
been persistently disregarded; and 
indeed, after he had made formal 
announcement that nothing with- 
out his name subscribed was to be 
regarded as genuine, Lockhart did 
not hesitate to sign as well as to 
write for him. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that his normal 
state of mind was one of complac- 
ency at the conspicuous part he was 
made to play; and the proof of it 
is, that although he never actually 
wrote for the ‘ Noctes,’ he repeatedly 
furnished hints, songs, and stories, 
knowing well the use to which they 
were to be turned; while he con- 
tinued a habitual contributor to 
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“ Tt was highly characteristic of 
Hogg that he claimed to have ori- 
ginated the Magazine. And un- 
questionably he had the idea in 
common with other men, as with 
Mr. Blackwood, who finally decided 
to carry it out. The supercilious des- 
potism of Constable (the “Czar”), 
the autocracy and the financial suc- 
cess of the ‘Edinburgh,’ had made 
the starting of an opposition period- 
ical inevitable sooner or later. But 
Hogg’s scheme, so far as it was 
not simply in embryo, was based, 
as we might expect of the man, 
on the notion of his editorship— 
a suggestion which must have ap- 
peared ludicrous to everybody but 
himself. Assuredly Blackwood, 
who was a shrewd man of business, 
would never have pitted against 
Jeffrey and Constable the individ- 
ual who had just brought his own 
‘Spy’ to grief; nor intrusted the 
direction of his literary and political 
articles to the self-educated shep- 
herd, who was simple as a child 
and touchy as a-savage. Hogg 
might please himself with boast- 
ing of his claims to the paternity; 
and we know that he often grum- 
bled at the ingratitude which had 
intrusted his imaginary offspring to 
other guidance. But he was more 
than content to take his place 
among the contributors: he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his 
articles were highly valued in spite 
of the rough and hasty workman- 
ship; while the remuneration was 
invariably welcome, as he was al- 
ways struggling with difficulties. 
His correspondence with his pub- 
lisher is a striking confirmation of 
the resemblance of his portrait as 
painted in the ‘Noctes.’ It shows 
that strange blending of the shep- 
herd and the literary man which 
Wilson has developed with so much 
humour and effect; and all the 
writer’s childlike simplicity, with 
his bright perceptions and constitu- 
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tional irritability. We shall have 
more to say of the Shepherd pres- 
ently when we come to notice his 
writings. But we must add in the 
meantime, in justice to him as to his 
friends, that they all loved him if 
they laughed at him and with him, 
and that they rendered him many 
important services. We see, from 
unpublished letters, that Lockhart 
was invariably anxious to befriend 
him; while Wilson, after showing 
him uniform kindness in the course 
of their long and cordial connection,. 
made a journey to Ettrick in bleak 
November to lay the body of the 
shepherd-poet “in the mouls,” re- 
maining bareheaded in sad medita- 
tions by the grave when the rest of 
the mourners had left the kirkyard.. 

But to come back to Wilson him- 
self. To estimate him as a writer, 
we must know him as a man; for 
his works, with all their amazing 
versatility, are the freshest and most 
unreserved expression of a_ sin- 
gularly vigorous and many-sided 
nature. In their generally genial 
tone, as in their occasional out- 
bursts of strong personal feelings, 
in their eloquent expression, in 
their broad philosophy and graceful 
scholarship, in the fun and pathos 
blending and alternating, in their 
frank abandonment for the moment 
to the inspirations of the predom- 
inating thought, in their shrewd 
analysis of character, in their graphic 
portraiture of life, and, above all, 
in their vividly realistic pictures of 
nature,—they are the very Wilson 
himself—the student, the Bohemi- 
an, the bookworm, the sportsman, 
the professor, the kindliest, merriest, 
and most entertaining of jovial 
companions. In the ‘Noctes’ in 
especial, he confounded all these 
qualities. And he transfused the 
whole with the fire of his genius, 
kindling at intervals into Berserker- 
like outbreaks of inspiration. The 
beauties are scattered broadcast, and 
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we shall find it no easy matter to do 
them justice by casual references or 
short selections. The chief fascina- 
tion of his writings, which abode by 
them to the last, sprang from the 
perennial freshness of the recollec- 
tions by which they are impreg- 
nated. His boyish remembrances 
had engraved themselves indélibly. 
Associations awakened the chords 
that vibrated to the memory, and 
straightway some picture was viv- 
idly conjured up in Highland snow- 
storm or smiling lake scenery. 
Nor was it merely the material 
impressions that his recollections 
instinctively revived. It seems to 
us as if his trains of ideas were 
continually carrying him back to his 
youthful manner of thinking, al- 
though these were governed by the 
chastened sobriety of a judgment 
tnat had been steadily maturing. 
And to the last his sympathies were 
as broad and generous as his feelings 
were easily moved by the bright, 
the melancholy, or the beautiful, 
whether in art or nature. He had 
strong opinions and convictions, 
and he expressed them with the 
masculine decision which was the 
very essence of his character. But 
never did critic, where he saw reason 
to praise, bestow his commenda- 
tion with more generous discrimi- 
nation. He had not a shade of 
jealousy in his composition; and 
nothing was more congenial to him, 
or gave him more heartfelt pleasure, 
than the discovery and encourage- 
ment of rising talent. It was then, 
above all, that old Christopher be- 
came young again, as he was remind- 
ed of his own literary beginnings. 
And yet, as the mentor of ardent 
youth, he was to the full as judicious 
as he was capable and kindly. The 
intelligent aspirant must have been 
quick to recognise that it was his 
strongest points, or those which 
gave most hopeful promise, which 
had been singled out for commen- 


dation; while even more valuable 
than the praise were the painstaki 
criticisms which directed attention 
to the faults or the shortcomings, 
As for Wilson’s own blemishes, 
they are conspicuous enough, espe- 
cially to critics of the present gen- 


eration; and we need feel the less - 


inclination to blink them, that they 
do him little discredit. The most 
obvious of them were closely akin 
to his beauties—perhaps we may 
say inseparable from his beauties; 
and so it was that to the last he 
never altogether got rid of some, 
while very possibly others actually 
grew upon him. Like most fine 
writers in his favourite style, when 
at his best he wrote almost from 
inspiration. We can fancy that, as 
his pen flew over the paper, his 
thoughts were often outstripping 
it by a sentence or two; and his 
daughter records exploits in his 
interesting biography which almost 
approach those mythical feats of 
which Christopher brags in his 
‘Noctes.’ To that inspiration we 
owe the dash and the fire which 
turn even dull subjects into bright 
reading. But that inspiration was 
not to be curbed at a moment’s 
notice by the severe taste and the 
transcendent refinement which are 
the attributes of gentlemen who 
weigh each word and polish each 
carefully considered period. Wil- 
son, besides, was outspoken to a 
fault; and being as truthful as he 
was earnest, with his impetuous 
nature he was not unfrequently 
personal. And sincerity and honesty 
are such admirable qualities in a 
critic, that we may condone some 
of the defects which are their al- 


most necessary consequences. The ~ 


age, too, as we have already re- 
marked, was an age of personalities ; 
when one set of writers made war 
on another, singling out some an- 
tagonistic school for attacks, until 
at last they came to confound men 
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with their opinions, and even fierce- 
ly assailed the private characters 
which may have been in great mea- 
sure the creations of their preju- 
diced fancies. We do not mean 
to apologise; we are merely ex- 
plaining. So it came about, that 
Christopher and his colleagues, like 
their literary opponents, frequently 
in the heat of warfare indulged 
in epithets, assertions, or insinua- 
tions, which subsequently they saw 
reason to regret or retract. That 
they were occasionally coarse, we 
are compelled to admit; although 
on that score, with our more deli- 
cate or more conventional suscep- 
tibilities, it is difficult to judge 
them fairly. The plainness of lan- 
guage of the English classics of the 
last century was still in favour with 
popular writers; and if a reaction 
against it had begun to set in, that 
reaction had chiefly originated with 
men inclined to go to the opposite 
extreme of squeamishness,—with 
men whom the masculine Wilson 
was inclined, for other reasons, to 
hold in supreme contempt. But 
Wilson, it will be said, is some- 
times offensive in his conception 
and elaboration of scenes, as well 
as in chance words and incidental 
phrases. Granted. And yet not 
unfrequently the genius of the man 
is never more evident than in that ; 
and had we had the brain and the 
fancy to conceive some of those 
scenes, we should hardly have had 
the self-control not to shape our 
ideas in the images that so forcibly 
reflect them, although, foreseeing 
the storm they might provoke, we 
bowed beforehand to its justice. 
We might have softened, perhaps, 
and so emasculated and spoiled ; 
but Wilson, whether for better or 
worse, seldom seems to have balked 
his fancy. We have specially in 
our mind at this moment the mem- 
orable meeting of “The Red Tarn 
Club.” It may be remembered 
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that there he is describing, in very 
different styles, the death of an 
unfortunate Quaker, who had gone 
astray in the solitudes of Helvellyn. 
He asks us himself which of his 
versions we like the best—whether 
the funny or the affecting one; and 
though, as matter of taste, we pre- 
fer the latter, we confess we have 
been more impressed by the former. 
We are at once fascinated, shocked, 
and repelled by the exceedingly 
grim humour of “the hungry and 
thirsty old ravens” who form the 
Red Tarn Club, flocking to “ the 
Ordinary,”—by the spectacle of the 
demons in “glossy black feather 
coats and black breeches,” whetting 
their beaks and chuckling over the 
prospects of the feast. It is more 
than a spectacle or a satire. It is 
a slight, but most suggestive, analy- 
sis of the very decided individuali- 
ties of the members of that society 
of feathered gourmands, from the 
president downwards. Yet the 
effect is greatly marred to us by 
the consciousness that the study is 
an outrage on art as a mockery of 
mortality ; while tainting the fresh 
air of the Cumberland hills with 
the revolting details of the dissect- 
ing-room or the dead-house, seems 
almost sacrilegious in a poet who 
worshipped nature so reverentially. 
But Christopher, like Salvator Rosa, 
and Blake, and Wiertz, and all fan- 
tastically powerful artists, was fond 
of contrasting the terrible with the 
beautiful. He loved to blend the 
romantic with the sombre; and oc- 
casionally, as in the meeting of the 
ravens, his inspirations carried him 
too far. And, by way of set-off, 
we may recall another picture from 
the ‘Noctes,’ at least as striking, 
where he has just reined up his 
fancy in time. It is a picture of the 
king of the vultures, attributed to 
the Shepherd, and contains, in a 
few crisp sentences, the material 
for a magnificent epic. 
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‘Birds o’ prey. That’s a grand 
subject for him. Save us! what he 
would mak o’ the King o’ the Vultures! 
Of course he would breed him on Im- 
aus. His flight is far, and he fears 
not famine. He has a hideous head 
of his own—fiend-like eyes—nostrils 
that woo the murky air—and beak 
fit to dig into brain and heart. Don’t 
forget Prometheus and his liver. 
Then dream of being sick in a desert 
place, and of seeing the Vulture-King 
alight within ten yards of you—foldin 
up his wings very composedly—an 
then coming with his horrid bald scalp 
close to your ear, and beginning to 
pick rather gently at your face, as if 
afraid to find you alive. Yougroan; 
and he hobbles away, with an angry 
shriek, to watch you die. You see him 
whetting his beak upon a stone, and 
gaping wide with hunger and thirst. 

orror pierces both your eyelashes, 

before the bird begins to scoop; and 
you have already all the talons of both 
his iron feet in your throat. Your 
heart’s- blood freezes; but notwith- 
standing that, by-and-by he will suck 
it up.” 
That is poetry in prose if you 
like—poetry, wild, vivid, and dra- 
matic, when even in the intense 
agony that protracts minutes into 
hours, act is crowded upon act and 
scene on scene. And if Wilson had 
been in the habit of measuring 
the divine afflatus mechanically, 
like the strokes of a forcing-pump, 
we might have been spared the 
ravens of Helvellyn, but we should 
have lost the vulture of Imaus. 

But to return to that freshness 
which we have asserted as his per- 
ennial charm, and to the circum- 
stances that created and perpetuated 
it. He had a magnificent constitu- 
tion; for long he enjoyed almost 
perfect health; he had been brought 
up in the country, and he returned 
to his rural loves whenever he 
could find or make an opportunity. 
From the first, his active brain had 
never been overworked ; and it was 
characteristic of his very rational 
education, that when he was to quit 
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the manse in which he had passed 
those happy years which did s0 
much towards moulding his mind 
and his future, he asked and ob- 
tained permission to spend some 
months in taking leave of his early 
haunts and habits. A waste of 
time many people might have called 
it, but happily those who had the 
care of him knew better. So all 
through life, his holidays were an 
important point of education with 
him ; and often his best work must 
have been shaped out when he was 
almost unconscious of mental effort. 
Nothing of his that is destined to 
live smells either of the lamp or 
the study. His mind may have 
been unconscious of effort, yet it 
was working indefatigably as his 
muscles, and passing treasures into 
the charge of his memory. When 
the stalwart gentleman-tramp—he 
has drawn himself to the life in 
“ Christopher at the Lakes,”—with 
the leonine look, the flowing yellow 
mane, and the broad shirt-collar 
thrown widely open, was striding 
over wild passes among the High- 
land mountains, or following, rod 
in hand, the windings of some 
rushing stream in the pastoral val- 
leys of the Border, his keen obser- 
vation was noting the changin 
effects which give their colour al 
perpetual variety to <his endless 
—— of nature. He came to 
now nature as well as he loved her; 
and so we measure the distance that 
divides him from her conventional 
admirers, who either write in the 
recollections of cursory impressions, 
or have picked up their superficial 
knowledge at second hand. So the 
subjects that his eye embraced as it 
followed the circlings of the eagle 
over the heights of Ben Cruachan, 
or as he rowed homewards to Tibby 
Shiels’ ’twixt sunlight and moon- 
rise across the silvery waters of St. 
Mary’s Loch, are transferred for us 
to his pages in pen and ink, with 
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marvellous truth, beauty, and ori- 
ginality. 

Nor was it only the eye of sense 
that was busy in those happy holi- 
day times. Between sleeping and 
waking of a summer day, when 
resting from his toils on some mossy 
bank, and looking up to the cloud- 
flecked skies, through the sylvan 
trellis- work of the foliage, the 
fancy of the poet would be far 
away, dreaming the dreams and 
seeing the visions that. must come 
unbidden if they come at all. Per- 
haps he has nothing more beautiful 
than the “Fairy’s Funeral,” which 
he saw in the spirit on the banks 
of the Orchy, when moonlight was 
silvering the summit of Ben Cru- 
achan. 

‘“‘There it was, on a little river- 
island, that once, whether sleeping or 
waking we know not, we saw cele- 
brated a Fairy’s Funeral. First we 
heard small pipes playing, as if no 
bigger than hollow rushes that whis- 
per to the night-winds; and more 
piteous than aught that trills from 
earthly instrument, was the scarce 
audible dirge! It seemed to float 
over the stream, every foam-bell emit- 
ting a plaintive note, till the airy an- 
them came floating over my couch, and 
then alighted without ceasing among 
the heather. The pattering of little 
feet was heard, as if living creatures 
were arranging themselves in order, 
and then there was nothing but a 
more ordered hymn. The harmony 


was like the melting of musical dew-: 


drops; and sung, without words, of 
sorrow and death. . . . Hundreds 
of creatures, no taller than the crest 
of the lapwing, and all hanging down 
their veiled heads, stood in a circle on 
a green plat — the rocks; and in 
the midst was a bier, framed, as it 
seemed, of flowers unknown to the 
Highland hills; and on the bier a 
Fairy, lying with uncovered face, pale 
as the lily, and motionless as the snow. 
. . . They sang alternate measures, 
not louder than the twittering of the 
awakened wood-lark before it goes up 
the dewy air, but dolorous and full of 
the desolation of death. The flower- 
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bier stirred; for the spot on which it 
lay sank slowly down, and in a few 
moments the greensward was smooth 
as ever-the very dews glittering above 
the buried Fairy. A cloud passed over 
the moon, and, with a choral lament, 
the funeral troop sailed duskily yen 
heard afar off, so still was the mid- 
night solitude of the glen.” 

But even Highland scenes and 
Border glens must be peopled with 
other folk than fairies, if the remi- 
niscences are to have their appro- 
priate completeness and animation ; 
and Christopher, treading in the 
footsteps of Scott, shows us that 
the inhabitants of such a country 
as Scotland may be truthfully made 
as picturesque as its romantic scen- 
ery. He knew as well as Hogg— 
we may add, as Lockhart—that 
the characteristic romance of an 
earnest but impressionable nation 
like the Scotch is to be sought 
chiefly in the cottages of the lower 
orders; that there are poems in the 
everyday annals of the poor, and 
passions at work under common- 
place exteriors; that the most ten- 
der feelings and the deepest sym- 
pathies may be hidden away in 
unsuspected nooks and _ corners. 
And if he was not born in a sheal- 
ing like Hogg, he loved to frequent 
the cottages and farmhouses: many 
of the most touching passages in 
his ‘ Essays,’ as in his ‘ Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life,’ are the ° 
fruits of the hearty and kindly 
nature which charmed the timid 
and the cautious into involuntary 
confidence, causing intellectual and 
social differences to be forgotten. 
Peasants and children took to the 
large-hearted man who talked to 
them so familiarly, so pare 
and so sympathetically; who showed 
no condescension, because he seemed 
conscious of no superiority; and 
who cheered them in their cares 
and their troubles by his manner 
as much as his words. They took 
to him as dogs and children take to 
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the friends they know by instinct. 
And Wilson repaid their confidences 
by reproducing the morals of their 
humble lives with all the power of 
his cultivated genius, and the sim- 
plicity of one of themselves. The 
**Cottar’s Saturday Night” has its 
counterpart in many a prose idyl 
he carelessly threw off from his 
memory. 

Yet, though he loves to expatiate 
by preference on the more beautiful 
aspects of humble Scottish life, no 
one can say that he has consciously 
flattered his country people. No 
one knew better that pastoral in- 
nocence, except in childhood, is a 
dream of the poets and a myth of 
the golden age: and as he has taken 
sorrows more often than happiness 
for his themes, so he has not shrunk 
from depicting rural vice and crime. 
Nay, not unfrequently, there as 
elsewhere, he has brought out in 
almost objectionable detail what 
perhaps he had better have been 
content to indicate. But if he ex- 
cels in the pathetic or the dra- 
matic, he revels in the humorous. 
See him hold the mirror up to 
nature, where nature had turned 
out oddities and eccentricities ! 
Hear him on the good-humoured 
Bohemians of society, on the men 
who had strayed from the respect- 
able beaten paths, or on those 
‘ who, although coldly regarded 
by the strait-laced, were really 
the enemies of nobody but them- 
selves. Like James V. of face- 
tious memory, the accomplished 
scholar courted adventures, and 
was always finding himself, much 
to his satisfaction, in the strangest 
company. We can understand that 
in his love of the unsophisticated, 
and his contempt for what was 
conventional, he had something 
of a fellow-feeling for tramps, 
tinkers, cairds, gipsies, poachers,— 
for the love of the sport,—et 
id genus omne. Not unfrequently 


a passing roadside acquaintance, 
when the hours flew by with jest, 
song, and story, had been prefaced 
by a fair stand-up fight; for the 
wanderer was as ready of fist as of 
tongue. Even after he had attained 
the dignity of the professorship, he 
had to own to a couple of his fu- 
ture students that he had just been 
the hero of a single combat at 
Hawick Fair. Of course he had 
figured as champion of the weak; 
but even then the announcement 
must have scandalised the staid 
young Scotchmen had he not previ- 
ously excited their admiration by a 
display of his extraordinary mental 
powers. And reading between the 
lines in the ‘ Noctes’ or the ‘Re- 
creations,’ we come upon many a 
similar, though tacit, confession, as 
we acknowledge the graphic real- 
ism of some Smollett-like scene de- 
scribed with inimitable spirit and 
drollery. 

The reminiscences date back to 
boyhood, and even to childhood,— 
as when “Christopher in his Sport- 
ing Jacket,” retracing the angler’s 
progress, conjures up 


‘¢The new-breeched urchin, stand- 
ing on the low bridge of the little bit 
burnie.... Atug—atug! With face 
ten times flushed and pale by turns ere 
you could count ten, he at last has 
strength, in the agitation of his fear 
and joy, to pull away at the monster 
—and there he lies in his beauty 
among the gowans and the green- 
sward, for he has whapped him right 
over his head and far away, a fish a 
quarter of an ounce in weight, and, at 
the very least, two inches long!” 


And next we have the excited 
child rushing over the house, carry- 
ing his prize on a plate, and show- 
ing the monster toeverybody. We 
know from the biography by his 
daughter that it is precisely as little 
Master Jack Wilson would have 
behaved, even had we not felt we 
were being favoured with a personal 
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sketch in that most veracious touch 
of his refusing to wash his hands 
before dinner in the pride of the 
scales adhering to his thumb-nails. 
As Dickens drew the most lifelike 
scenes in ‘ David Copperfield’ from 
his own hardships as a little out- 
cast in London, so Wilson enlivens 
his miscellaneous writings by per- 
petual autobiographical reminis- 
cences passim. Nor has he any- 
thing much finer in the way of 
description than that of the parish 
of the Mearns near Paisley, where 
he spent his happiest years in 
charge of the minister. We find it 
in the opening of his “ May-day.” 


‘‘Art thou beautiful, as of old, O 
wild, moorland, sylvan, and pastoral 
Parish! the Paradise in which our 
spirit dwelt beneath the glorious 
dawning of life—can it be, beloved 
world of boyhood, that thou art in- 
deed beautiful as of old? Though 
round and round thy boundaries in 
half an hour could fly the flapping 
dove—though the martins, wheeling to 
and fro that ivied and wall-flowered 
room of a Castle, central in its own 
domain, seem in their most distant 
flight to glance their crescent wings 
over a vale rejoicing apart in another 
kirk-spire, yet how rich in streams, 
and rivulets, and rills, each with its 
own peculiar murmur—art Thou with 
thy bold bleak exposure, sloping up- 
wards in ever lustrous undulations to 
the portals of the East! How endless 
the interchange of woods and mea- 
dows, glens, dells, and broomy nooks, 
without number, among the banks and 
braes! And then of human dvwell- 
ings—how rises the smoke, ever and 
anon, into the sky, all neighbouring on 
each other, so that the cock-crow is 
heard from homestead to homestead ; 
while as you wander onwards, each 
roof still rises unexpectedly—and as 
solitary, as if it had been far remote. 
Fairest of Scotland’s thousand par- 
ishes—neither Highland nor Low- 
land, but undulating,—let us again 


use the descriptive word;—like the 
sea in sunset after a day of storms— 
yes, Heaven’s blessing be upon thee! 
Thou art indeed beautiful as of old!” 
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It may be the licence of the 
poetry of the affections to apostro- 

hise the Mearns as the fairest of 

cotch parishes. Whether it be 
still “beautiful as ever,” as we 
have never seen it we cannot say. 
And, to tell the truth, we have no 
wish to see it, fearing disenchant- 
ment, like Wordsworth when he 
wrote his “ Yarrow unvisited.” To 
us it has always been the enchanted 
ground of the ‘Recreations,’ and 
notably of “Christopher in his 
Sporting Jacket;” and if he has 
idealised it into the impressions of 
distinct reality, it says the more 
for his genius. We associate young 
Wilson with its manse, its moor- 
lands, and its village street, as we 
associate Gilbert White with the 
Forest of Woolmer and the Hanger 
of Selborne. Half Highland, half 
Lowland, we knew it as a very 
paradise for the ornithologist or 
the bird-nesting boy; with birds 
of each ordinary Scottish species 
—from falcon, buzzard, and hen- 
harriers hunting over the moors 
and mosses among their muir-fowl 
and their snipe, to the mavises and 
the merles in the manse garden, 
and the sparrows that swarmed up 
everywhere in clouds when a stone 
was flung into thatch or ivy. It 
was there that “poor wee Kit” 
was lost on that memorable morn- 
ing when he had started at “ skreigh 
of dawn” to draw a night-line from 
the Black Loch; when “a mist 
overtook him on the moor on his 
homeward way, with an eel as long 
as himself hanging over his shoul- 
der, and held him prisoner for many 
hours within its shifting walls, frail 
indeed, and opposing no resistance 
to the hand, yet impenetrable to 
the feet of fear as the stone dun- 
geon’s thraldom.” How we —— 
pathise with the shivering urchin, 
as, when he sat down to cry, “the 
small brown moorland bird, dry as 
a fossil, hopped out of his heather- 
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hole and cheerfully cheeped com- 
fort!” And how characteristic is 
the small castaway’s delight when, 
forgetting his sad plight in excite- 
ment over the wonder, he sees three 
tiny peaseweep shuffle past him— 
nestlings which have just emerged 
from the shell ! 

It was from that parish of the 
Mearns that the well-grown lad 
started on the angler’s and shooter’s 
—— Even those who have 
ittle sympathy with field-sports, 
must surely confess that we should 
have lost much had Christopher 
been no sportsman. Never is his 
pen more eloquent, or his imagina- 
tion more fervent, than when he is 
casting a fly in the rocky pools, or 
striding, Manton in hand, over the 
moors. How animated and ani- 
mating are his descriptions of the 
hooked monster of the stream, or 
the stealthy crawl on the red deer; 
of the “brattle along the brae,” 
when the “lang dogs” were laid 
upon the witch in the maukin’s fur 
that had her seat under the peat- 
dike of the cotter’s kail-yard! For, 
as a sportsman, Christopher was 
most catholic in his tastes—too 
much so, indeed, according to more 
humanitarian modern notions; for 
loving to look upon a fair battle 
whether between man and man 
or beast and beast, he delighted 
in a main of cocks as much as 
Lord Derby or his Grace of Nor- 
folk, or many another peer or 
statesman of the times. For our- 
self, we have formed personal friend- 
ships with many cats, and now- 
adays we should as soon hound 
a bulldog on a baby, as look on 
while a cat was being worried by 
the terriers. Yet if we dared, we 
should like to quote that thrilling 
and dramatic interlude, awakening 
recollections of thoughtless rather 
than cruel boyhood, where Glowrer 
and Tearer, after a furious hunt, 
bring the “she-devil incarnate, all 


ablaze and abristle,” to bay at the 
hedge-root. Other days, other times 
of life, and other ways of thinking; 
and we do not quote it. Rather 
let us take Christopher in. some- 
what gentler mood, though still 
bent on murder; when he has 
caught sight of the solitary heron, 
solemnly, yet swiftly, swallowing 
an eel. 


‘*Be propitious, O ye Fates! and 
never—never—shall he again fold his 
wings on the edge of his gaping nest, 
on the trees that overtop the only 
tower left of the old castle. Another 
eel, and we too can crawl silent as the 
sinuous serpent. Flash! Bang! over 
he goes dead—no, not dead, —but how 
unlike that unavailing flapping, as 
head-over-heels he goes spinning over 
the tarn, to the serene unsettling of 
himself from sod or stone, when, his 
hunger sated, and his craw filled with 
fish for his far-off brood, he used to 
lift his blue bulk into the air, and, 
with long depending legs, at first float- 
ed away like a wearied thing, but soon, 
as his wings felt the current of air 
homewards flowing, urged swifter and 
swifter his easy course—laggard and 
lazy no more—leaving leagues behind 
him, ere you had shifted your motion 
in watching his cloudlike career, soon 
invisible among the woods!” 


It is poetry as usual, and sound 
natural history as well; and frames 
a picture, moreover, of earth, air, 
and water, of which the fate of the 
heron was merely the suggestion, 
as his life and death were the mov- 
ing incidents. Christopher, we 
believe, was a very fair shot, and 
fond of shooting in a moderate way. 
We doubt not that in his time he 
had knocked over most Scottish 
game, from the shy red deer to the 
shier whaup. And being merely 
moderately fond of shooting, his 
shcoting sketches are often exqui- 
site. For he followed the sport in 
contemplative mood; and so he 
dresses its episodes in the language 
of unstudied eloquence, and his 
shooting articles abound in spirited 
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digressions that land us quite as 
often as not in the realms of art, 
criticism, or philosophy. But fish- 
ing was a passion with him, and so 
when he gets upon that subject, he 
confines himself more strictly to 
the absorbing pursuit. Never, of 
course, does he show himself more 
animated ; but even when idealis- 
ing he concentrates his energy on 
spirited descriptions of the actual 
sport. ‘“ But the salmon has grown 
sulky, and must be made to spring 
to the plunging-stone. There, sud- 
denly, instinct with new passion, 
she shoots out of the foam like a 
bar of silver bullion. . Give 
her the butt—give her the butt— 
or she is gone for ever with the 
thunder into ten fathoms deep !”— 
and soon. Admirable the descrip- 
tions are ; but necessarily a little of 
them goes a long way; and Chris- 
topher, who knew that, is chary 
of them, considering his enthusiasm 
as an angler. But his thorough- 
going style of fishing being emi- 
nently characteristic of his ardent 
yet earnest nature, we may recall 
what the Shepherd has to say of it 
in the ‘Noctes.’ His daughter as- 
sures us that the description is exact. 


“‘Oh! but you should have seen - 


him in Loch Owe, or the Spey. In he 
used to gang, out, out, and ever sae 
far out frae the pint o’ a promontory, 
sinkin aye furder and furder doun, 
first to the waistband o’ his breeks, 
then up to the middle button o’ his 
waistcoat, then to the verra breast, then 
to the oxters, then to the neck, and 
then to the very chin o’ him, sae that 
you wunnered how he could fling the 
flee, till last o’ a’ he would plump 
richt out o’ sight, till the Highlander 
on Ben Cruachan thocht him drooned ; 
but he wasna born to be drooned—no 
he, indeed—sae he taks to the soomin ; 
and strikes awa wi’ ae arm, like your- 
sel, sir—for the tither had haud o’ the 
rod—and, could ye believ’t, though it’s 
as true asScriptur’, fishing a’ the time, 
that no a moment o’ the cloudy day 
micht be lost.” 
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From the sportsman we pass 
naturally to the ornithologist; and 
in Wilson, as in all worshippers of 
nature, the one taste and the other 
were indissolubly blended. An ex- 
ceedingly delightful series of essays 
are those entitled, “ Christopher in 
his Aviary.” If he knew less of 
birds scientifically than his brother 
the eminent naturalist, we venture 
to say that he had lived far more in 
the intimacy of those which make 
the delight of wild parishes like 
the Mearns. In his “ Aviary” in 
rambling fashion he passes all in 
review,—now rising to sublimity of 
style among the rugged precipices 
where the eagles have made their 
eyries from time immemorial; 
now celebrating the songsters of the 
fields and woodlands in strains 
almost as sweet as their own, 
Now he leads us away to the soli- 
tudes of the moor, to listen to the 
whistle of the curlew and the cry 
of the lapwing; now he invites us 
to sedgy swamp and lonely tarn, 
the haunts of the coot and the 
water-hen; and to the mosses, 
where the wild duck and teal are 
rearing their broods of flappers; 
and anon we stroll out with him 
in the stillness of the gloaming, 
when the night owl on downy. 
wing is gliding ghost-like from rick- 
yard to hedgerow, hunting for the 
mice and small birds that are “to 
pacify a set of hissing and snap- 
pish and shapeless powder-puffs in 
the loophole of a barn.” For each 
and all, from “the golden eagles of 
Glenfalloch— the storm - wheelers 
and the cloud-cleavers,” down to 
the tiny wren, he has some word 
of grateful praise and admiration; 
and be it observed that, translating 
the eulogies into language of his 
own, he has something quaintly 
original to say about each. But he 
reserves his simplest and most af- 
fectionate tenderness for the birds, 
which, if they are not exception- 
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ally, are especially Scotch; for 
those that have chiefly inspired 
the peasant muse, as unconsciously 
to him they have charmed away 
the cares of many a cottager; for 
the blackbird and the thrush, the 
lark and the “ grey lintie.” 


‘* Higher and higher than ever rose 
the tower of Belus, uplifted by ecstasy, 
soars the Lark, the lyrical poet of the 
sky. Listen, listen! and the more 
remote the bird the louder seems his 
hymn in heaven. He seems, in such 
altitude, to have left the earth for 
ever, and to have forgotten his lowly 
nest. The primroses and the daisies, 
and all the sweet hill-flowers, must be 
unremembered in that lofty region of 
light. But just as the Lark is lost—he 
and his song together—as if his orisons 
had been accepted—both are seen and 
heard fondly waveringearthwards, and 
in a little while he is walking with 
his graceful crest contented along the 
furrows of the brairded corn, or on the 
clover lea that in man’s memory has 
not felt the ploughshare; or after a 
pause, in which he seems dallying 
with a home-sick passion, drooping 
down like one dead, beside his mate in 
her shallow nest.” 


What a variety of articles—for 
although similar they are never 
monotonous—Wilson has written 
specially on scenery! Of the Con- 
tinent he knew nothing: for Eng- 
land,—always excepting the semi- 
Scottish Lake country to which he 
clung through life with undivided 
affection,— he cared little. But 
with his quick appreciation, with 
his rare receptiveness to each impres- 
sion of the sublime and beautiful 
in their ever-changing forms, he had 
lived and dreamed in the Highlands 
and among the Lakes, till, as he says 
himself in playful exaggeration, he 
had come to know each nook of 
them only too well. In “Streams” 
and “Cottages;” in a series of 
monologues on the Moors, the 
Lakes, the Seasons; in many a 
bright passage in the ‘ Noctes’ as 
well,—he has expatiated on his fa- 
vourite themes. But divorcing pas- 





sages from their contexts would 
generally do him such injustice, as 
if we were to tear a strip, by way of 
specimen, out of a landscape by 
Claude or Turner. And yet some 
slight selections we must make, 
were it only that our notice of 
him may be fairly comprehensive, 
Shall we take him when he hesi- 
tates as to awarding the palm of 
beauty among his four favourite 
Lakes—Awe and Lomond, Winder- 
mere, and Killarney? Hardly; for 
there we should have to make ex- 
tracts extending over many pages 
of ‘Maga,’ beginning with the 
characteristic and rapturous apos- 
trophe to Loch Awe,—“ mountain- 
crowned, cliff-guarded, isle-zoned, 
grave - girdled, wide - winding and 
far-stretching, with thy many 
bayed banks and braes of brush- 
wood, fern, broom and heather, re- 
joicing in their huts and shielings.” 
Rather let us single out a more 
compact fragment, most beautifully 
suggestive, when out with his set- 
ters on the moors on the 12th, he 
is doubting towards what airt he 
shall turn his face. 

‘* Over yonder cliffs shall we ascend, 
and descend into Glen Creran, where 
the stony regions that the ptarmigan 
loves melt away into miles of the 
grousey heather, which, ere we near 
the salmon-haunted Loch so beautiful, 
loses itself in woods that mellow all 
the heights of Glen Ure and Fasna- 
cloigh with sylvan shades, wherein 
the cushat coos, and the roe glides 
through the secret covert? Or shall 
we away up by Kinloch-Etive, and Mel- 
natorran, and Mealgayre, into theSoli- 
tude of Streams, that from all their 
lofty sources down to the far-distant 
Loch have never yet brooked, nor 
will they ever brook, the bondage of 
bridges, save of some huge stone flung 
across some chasm, or trunk of a tree 
—none but trunks of trees there, and 
all dead for centuries—that had sunk 
down where it grew, and spanned the 
flood that eddies round it with a louder 
music? Wild region! yet not barren; 
for there are cattle on a thousand hills, 
that, wild as the very red-deer, toss 
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their heads as they snuff the feet of 
rarest stranger, and form round him 
in a half-alarmed and half-threatening 
crescent. There flocks of goats—out- 
liers from Dalness—may be seen as if 
following one another on the very air, 
along the lichen-stained cliffs that 
frown down unfathomed abysses—and 
there is frequent heard the whirring 
of the gorcock’s wing, and his gobble 
gathering togetherhisbrood, scattered 
by the lightning that in its season 
volleys through the silence, else far 
deeper than that of death ;—for the 
silence of death—that is, of a church- 
yard filled with tombs—is nothing to 
the austerity of the noiselessness that 
prevails under the shadow of Unimore 
and Attchorachan, with their cliffs on 
which the storms have engraven 


strange hieroglyphical inscriptions,” 
&e. 

Or going southwards with him 
across the Border, hear him expa- 
tiating upon the lakes as distin- 
guished from the lochs. 


‘‘ Each Lake hath its promontories, 
that,every step you walk, every stroke 
you row, undergo miraculous meta- 
morphoses, accordant to the ‘ change 
that comes o’er the spirit of your 
dream,’ as your imagination glances 
again over the transfigured moun- 
tains. Each Lake hath its Bays of 
Bliss, where might ride at her moor- 
ings, made of the stalks of water-lilies, 
the Fairy Bark of a spiritual life. Each 
Lake hath its hanging terraces of im- 
mortal green, that along her shores run 
glimmering far down beneath the su- 
perficial sunshine, when the Poet in 
his becalmed canoe among the lustre 
could fondly swear by all that is most 
beautiful on earth, in air,and in water, 
that these Three are One, blended as 
they are by the interfusing spirit of 
heavenly peace. Each Lake hath its 
enchantments, too, belonging to this 
our mortal, our human world,—the 
dwelling-places, beautiful to see, of 
virtuous poverty, in contentment ex- 
ceeding rich—whose low roofs are 
senched by roses spontaneously spring- 
ing from the same soil that yields to 
strenuous labour the sustenance of a 
simple life. Each Lake hath its Halls, 
as well as its huts,—solemn now, and 
almost melancholy, among the changes 
that for centuries have been impercep- 
tibly stealing upon the abodes of pros- 
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perous men—but merry of yore, at all 
seasons of the year, as groves in 
spring.” 

He delighted in wanderings 
through the wilds of the High- 
lands; but it was in that enchanted 
land of the Lakes that he loved to 
live: and the poet, pedestrian, and 
student could hardly have found a 
home that suited his tastes more 
happily than Elleray. His writ- 
ings abound in fond allusions to 
the rambling, mossy-roofed cottage 
De Quincey has photographed for 
us, and which was subsequently re- 
placed on similar architectural lines 
by a more pretentious but scarcely 
less picturesque residence. Wil- 
son adored fine timber as devoutly 
as any worshipper of Dryads and 
Hamadryads; but it was the syc- 
amore, the tree of the Lakes, to 
which his affections turned most 
fondly, and, above all, to the mighty 
sycamore that cast its broad shadows 
over Elleray. ‘Never in this well- 
wooded world, not even in the days 
of the Druids, could there have been 
such another tree. It would be 
easier to suppose two Shakespeares, 
Shir Oh sweetest and shadiest 
of all sycamores, we love thee be- 
yond all other trees!” 

It may appear somewhat para- 
doxical, but from the passionate 
admirer of nature to the critic, the 
transition seems to be as easy and 
natural as from the keen sportsman 
to the naturalist. For passionate 
as his admiration was, it was tem- 
pered by judgment and regulated 
by philosophical principles; and if 
his landscape-painting is as remark- 
able for vigour as for versatility, it 
is because quickness of perception 
was an instinct with him, and be- 
cause he intuitively analysed his 
emotions and their sources, He 
was a born critic if ever man was; 
and it is by his criticisms, in the 
broadest meaning of the word, that 
he will be best remembered. He 
read and interpreted the changing 
expressions on the face of Nature 
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with an intuitive and sympathetic 
discrimination all his own. But as 
Nature comes very near to perfec- 
tion in her several styles, his criti- 
cisms run on an ascending scale of 
admiration from chastened praise to 
rapturous eulogy. With the works 
of his fellow-men it was different. 
Never blinded, although he might 
be dazzled, by the blaze of their 
genins, he saw the blemishes in a 

hakespeare though he almost failed 
to find any in a Homer. With 
more ordinary mortals he became 
the discriminating judge, always, 
we are sure, desirous of being dis- 
passionate, yet not unfrequently 
swayed by his prejudices or con- 
victions. For example, in common 
with Lockhart and the rest of the 
Blackwood brotherhood, he detested 
what they had dubbed contumeli- 
ously “the Cockney school.” He 
often dealt hard measure to such 
able writers as Hunt and Hazlitt, 
though, when he was impressed by 
some clever piece of work, he would 
pay it a handsome tribute. Nay, 
where he fancied he detected the 
cloven foot of “the Cockney,” he 
would occasionally indite a stinging 
article on some man whom he really 
loved and respected. We have be- 
fore us now a letter in whieh Lock- 
hart complains bitterly to Black- 
wood of the Professor's treatment 
of Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘ Salmonia.’ 
The fact being that in expatiating 
on the salmon and eagles of Loch 
Maree, the philosopher did write 
exceedingly like a Cockney,—to 
say nothing of such smaller sins, as 
the absurd modicum of claret he 
served out to three hearty sports- 
men who were taking their pleasure 
in the Highlands in all weathers. 
But if Wilson could be severe, he 
was warmly appreciative as well, 
as may be seen by a reference to 
his writings generally. And, as 
we have said, no literary veteran 
was ever more judiciously encourag- 
ing to young aspirants of talent 


with the faults of their inexperi- 
ence. We have read sundry charm- 
ing private letters written under 
such circumstances. Before pro- 
ceeding frankly to indicate the 
blemishes, he invariably gives gen- 
erous admiration to the beauties, 
As the critical consulting adviser of 
the editor he was admirable in that 
respect; and we may refer in espe- 
cial to a letter in which he rejects 
a poetical effusion of his friend Dr, 
Moir, which is quoted in his daugh- 
ter Mrs. Gordon’s‘ Memoir.’ After 
many well-deserved compliments, 
he assigns his reasons categorically ; 
and whether answerable or not, 
they are, at all events, so cogent 
as amply to justify the writer’s de- 
cision to the intelligence of even a 
mortified contributor. By the way, 
there is an incidental passage in the 
letter which is interesting, as show- 
ing the writer’s modest appreciation 
of his own merits as a poet. He 
says, “You have not, it is true, 
written any one great work, and 
erhaps, like myself, you never 
will.” Not the least pointed of 
Wilson’s critical judgments are to 
be found scattered incidentally 
through the dialogues in the ‘ Noc- 
tes.’ But it is undoubtedly in his 
finished articles on the poets that 
he shines in his fullest lustre. We 
agree with him that he never him- 
self wrote a great poem. Wethink, 
as we shall have an opportunity of 
arguing later, that in the actual 
practice of the poetical art, he fell 
far short of the highest standard. 
Nevertheless he was undoubtedly 
a great poet in imaginative power, 
in the sensibilities, and in his 
emotions. He shows it in the 
sympathetic strength of his analy- 
sis—in the quick reception and 
harmonious expansion of some 
beautiful idea—in his fervent eluci- 
dation of suggestive passages where 
he interprets the inner mind of the 
poet as in the readiness with which 
e strips the commonplace of a 
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rhapsodical disguise, and the ori- 
ginality with which he disputes 
received opinions. Let us take an 
extract from the article on Tenny- 
son, in which he expresses admir- 
ably the true principles and in- 
fluences of the loftiest poetry :— 


‘‘TIt is not at all necessary that we 
should understand fine poetry to feel 
and enjoy it, any more than fine music. 
‘That is to say, some sorts of fine poetry 
—the shadowy and the spiritual; 
where something glides before us 

host-like, ‘now in glimmer and now 
in gloom,’ and then away into some 
still place of trees and tombs. Yet the 
poet who composes it must weigh the 
force of every feeling word—in a bal- 
ance true to a hair, for ever vibrating, 
and obedient to the touch of down or 
dew-drop. Think not that such pro- 
cess interrupts inspiration ; it sustains 
and feeds it: for it becomes a habit of 
the heart and the soul in all their 
musings and meditations; and thus is 
the language of poetry, thong hu- 
man, heavenly speech. In reading it, 
we see new revelations on each rehear- 
sal—all of them true, though haply 
different ; and what we at first thought 
a hymn, we may at last feel to be an 
elegy—a breathing, not about the 
quick, but the dead.” 


We should remember that striking 
passage in reading his article upon 
Coleridge, which, in its delicate dis- 
play of the sensitive critical faculty, 
we are disposed to place even be- 
fore the article on Burns, although 
the author of the “Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night” appealed so strongly to 
the Scottish sympathies of Wilson. 
Ere we read Wilson we had ad- 
mired “ Christabel ;” yet we hardl 
loved where we failed to undecitiind, 
But Wilson seems to penetrate the 
mysticism of the author, to dream 
his dreams and to realise his fan- 
cies: he suggests unsuspected diffi- 
culties only to explain them; and 
if his interpretations should have 
missed the meaning of the other 
poet, at all events they recommend 
themselves forcibly to our imagina- 
tion. The language of the criti- 
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cism is as fervent as it is finished. 
The admiration is unstinted, though 
thoroughly well reasoned; and the 
metaphors with which he illustrates 
the beauty of the poem, although 
fantastic, are not extravagant. 


‘*Christabel resembles no other 
oem, except inasmuch as it is a poem. 
ere was a new species of poetry, and 
the specimen was felt to be perfect. 
It was as if some bright consummate 
flower had been added to the families 
of the field—discovered growing by 
itself—with its own peculiar balm 
and its own peculiar bloom,—mourn- 
ful as moonlight — delicate as the 
dawn—yet strong as day,—and in its 
silken folds, by its own beauty, pre- 
served unwithered in all weathers.” 


What is its meaning? It is a 
mystery, which even Coleridge 
himself could not have explained ; 
for who can explain a mood of 
superstition? And yet there is an 
impression of intense realism, which 
awakens the true emotions of love 
and fear for the unsuspecting vir- 
gin imperilled by her charity. 
“What the dread and what the 
danger you know not, but that 
they are not from the common 
things of this world.” The strain 
on the highly wrought feelings 
becomes more tense, as Wilson 
points out, with the casual touches 
which seem insignificant in them- 
selves, how the stranger, gliding in 
the moonlight from the wood, is 
guided to the chamber of her inno- 
cent guide. The broken accents 
of Geraldine are ambiguous: the 
stumble on the threshold; the 
moaning of the mastiff; the flicker 
of the flame from the dying embers 
in the hall; the sinking under the 
sacred emblem of the silver lamp 
that is “ fastened to an angel’s feet,” 
—those and other signs that become 
more ominous in conjunction, “ all 
sink down our hearts for the sake of 
the sinless Christabel,”—all seem to 
prepare us for some coming shock— 
“a horror hinted, yet not revealed.” 
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So with the analysis of the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” in which Wilson again 
defends the daring treatment of the 
supernatural in the highest order 
of imaginative poetry. It is all 
a question of the genius of the 
poet; the verse must either be im- 
mortal, or a miserable failure. For 
the contrast between a failure and a 
triumph, let us refer our readers to 
Wilson’s remarks on Tupper’s fool- 
hardy attempt to finish Coleridge’s 
incomparable fragment. Apropos 
to the fantastic structure of the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” it is explained 
that the poet’s dream thrown into 
poetry, although it be made up 
of the wild and wonderful, may 
be nevertheless as consistent with 
itself as the grandest effort of 
speculative thought. The ordinary 
rules of evidence are set aside; no 
limits are assigned to the possibil- 
ities of nature; and yet the con- 


ceptions may be not unnatural. 


“Unatural!” Nothing is  un- 
natural that stirs our heart-strings 
—her voice it is (nature’s voice), 
if from some depth within us 
steals a response. Wilson shows, 
with rare vigour of intelligence, 
how Coleridge has condensed in 
comparatively few words the very 
essence of torment; how he 
wrought out his true “Tragedy of 
Remorse—and also of Repentance.” 
“But Remorse and Repentance, 
what are they to Doom? They 
neither change nor. avert —and 
seeing themselves both baffled, 
again begin to ban and curse, till 
there is a conversion; and out of 
perfect contrition arise, even in 
nature’s extremest misery, resigna- 
tion and peace.” 

If we are right in our estimate 
of Wilson’s judgments of poetry, 
we need hardly waste words on 
his brilliant essay on Burns. We 
must be content to single out a 
couple of passages; one of which 
gives the key to the poet’s peculiar 


strength, as the other to the fasci- : 
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nation he has exercised over his 
countrymen. In the first, Wilson 
argues that our greatest poets have 
always gone to the people for their 
most effective or most moving pic- 
tures. Scott, and Shakespeare, and 
Wordsworth “have descended from 
aerial heights into the humblest 
dwellings.” But 

‘‘ Burns was born, bred, lived, and 
died in that condition of this mortal 
life to which they paid but visits; 
his heart lay wholly there; and that 
heart, filled as it was with all the best 
human feelings, and sometimes with 
thoughts divine, had no fear about 
entering into places which timid mor- 
alists might have thought forbidden 
and unhallowed ground, but which he, 
wiser far, knew to be inhabited by 
creatures of conscience, bound there 
6ften in thick darkness by the inscru- 
table decrees of God.” 

As for the infinite charm of 
his poetry for the poor, Wilson 
seems also to have found the secret 
of that. Burns lamented their sor- 
rows, as he touched their sores with 
a tender hand; but in idealising 
the bright side of their exist- 
ence, he lightened their hours of 
care and toil with the merry spirit 
of the old ballad poetry. For 
Labour is often inclined to mirthful 
mood, nor is “Care always his 
black companion.” And we fancy 
we hear Wilson speaking of his 
friend the Ettrick Shepherd, as well 
as of the Shepherd’s great master 
and model, when he writes— 

‘‘From the first hour, and indeed 
long before it, that he composed his 
rudest verse, often had he sung aloud 
‘old songs that are the music of the 
heart ;’ and some day or other to be 
able himself to breathe such strains, 


‘had been his dearest, his highest 


ambition. His ‘genius and his moral 
frame’ were thus imbued into his 
spirit of our old traditionary ballad 
poetry; and as soon as all his mani- 
fold passions were ripe, and his 
whole glorious being in full matu- 
rity, the voice of song was on all oc- 
casions of tenderest and deepest hu- 
man interest, the voice of his daily, 
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his nightly speech. He wooed each 
maiden in song that will, as long as 
our Doric dialect is breathed by love 
in beauty’s ears, be murmured close to 
the cheek of Innocence trembling in 
the arms of Passion.” 


If the articles on Coleridge and 
Burns are exceptionally admirable, 
those on Tennyson and Macaulay 
show his generous appreciation of 
rising genius; though the laureate 
resented his strictures in lines that 
have been thought worth reprint- 
ing in later editions, if they do 
little credit to the writer in any 
way. As to the warm praise of 
“The Lays of Ancient Rome,” we 
should scarcely care to recall the 
fact that Macaulay was one of the 
most formidable champions of the 
Whigs, were it. not that Wilson has 
been most unreasonably reproached 
with injustice to political opponents, 
and notoriously to the contributors 
to the ‘Edinburgh.’ But it is in 
the series of essays on “ Homer and 
his Translators,” which almost oc- 
cupy an entire volume of his works, 
that Wilson displays all the re- 
sources of his critical strength, as 
they awaken all the emotions of 
his poetical sympathies, With the 
careful comparison of the merits of 
the best of the translators—with 
the scrupulous weighing of epithets, 
and the searching estimate of the 
paraphrases—with the elucidation 
of the spirit of the bard, and the 
analysis of the original Greek text, 
—the capabilities of the judge were 
submitted to a severer test than 
those of the authors he summons 
before them. It seems rash in the 
extreme to court such an ordeal; 
but we think candour will confess 
that he comes out of it trium- 
phantly. There is a touch of affecta- 
tion in one of the opening sentences, 
where he says—“ We are no great 
Greek scholars, but we can force 
our way vi et armis through the 
‘Tliad.’” His scholarship was not 
only sound, but fastidiously pre- 
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ceptive, as he proceeds straightwa 

to prove. The preliminary remar 

on the theory of a plurality of 
Homers, is to the point, and con- 
clusive. “Nature is not so prodi- 
gal of her great poets... . Who 
ever heard of two Miltons—of two 
Shakespeares? That there should 
have been even one of each is a 
mystery, when we look at what are 
called men.” His conceptions of 
Homer and the Homeric characters 
are singularly interesting; while, 
by exciting us to the exercise of 
our own reflective faculties, they 
raise us to an attitude of intelligent 
enjoyment, as they remind us of the 
manners of the Homericage. Homer 
flourished in the days of a magnifi- 
cent barbarism, when kings feasted 
like gluttons, and the godlike son 
of Thetis could exult savagely over 
the corpse of the fallen champion 
of Troy. Then, “was Homer sav- 
age or civilised? Both. So was 
Achilles. Conceived by a goddess, 
and begotten by a hero, that half- 
celestial child sat at the knees of a 
formidable Gamaliel—Chiron the 
Centaur. Grown up to perfect 
stature, his was the Beauty of the 
Passions—Apollo’s self in his love- 
liness,—not a more majestic minister 
of death.” It has often occurred 
to readers of the ‘Iliad,’ to ask if 
the mighty Achilles was not really 
a coward. What credit to him, if 
he, knowing himself invulnerable, 
achieves feats impossible to mortal 
men, and revels safely in slaughter? 
But it is impossible that the sub- 
lime Homer should have made a 
hero of a truculent coward; and 
Wilson reconciles apparent incon- 
sistencies, and, forcibly disposing 
of the difficulty, glorifies the chiv- 
alry of Achilles, 


‘‘From whom would he have fied? 
Not from Mars and Bellona. One 
qualm of fear would have destroyed 
that transcendent ideal of unconquer- 
able will. But he was invulnerable. 
Would that in our boyhood we had 
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never been confounded by that lie ! 
He was, of all the heroes that fought 
before Troy, the sole Doom’d Man, 
yet never knew he fear within the 
perpetual shadows of death.” 


And the idea that must have in- 
spired Homer’s creation, is con- 
firmed by the address of the dying 
Hector to his slayer: “There is 
no savage spirit of revenge in the 
prophecy that expires on his lips; 
it is almost a passionless prediction 
of death to one who feared not 
death—an enunciation of the will 
of Heaven about to be executed by 
a god. . . . And what moral 
sublimity in the answer of ‘the 
dreadless angel’ !” 


“Die thou the first! when Jove and 
Heaven ordain— 

I follow thee, he said, and stripp’d the 
slain,” 


So, too, we have intelligible ex- 
planations of the apparent weak- 
nesses of the noble Hector; and 
ample justice is done to the over- 
bearing “ king of men” in the grand 
reconciliation scene with his once 
sullen enemy. Especially fine and 
equally characteristic are the glosses 
on these immortal episodes, in which 
the Trojan hero consoles the weep- 
ing Andromache; where the depu- 
tation of the Grecian League is wel- 
comed in the tent of Achilles; and 
where the bands of the wolf-like 
Myrmidons are mustering for the 
fight, when Patroclus is to be sent 
to the Shades, while wearing the 
arms of Achilles. Once again we 
call attention to the comparisons 
of the translations; and a careful 
study of these is invaluable as 
an exercise in practical criticism. 
Whether Wilson confirm you in 
your personal opinions, or differ 
from them, his suggested reasons 
are sure to carry weight, if they do 
not bring absolute conviction. 

We must resist the temptation 
to linger over his “Homer;” but 
after all, were we to devote a score 


of pages to it, we could only am- 
plify what we have indicated as its 
beauties. And so we pass on to 
the ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ in which 
he has at once created a central 
character with a wonderful indi- 
viduality, and displayed the best 
.of his versatile powers as an inim- 
itable essayist. Setting genius, 
talent, cleverness—which you will 
—aside, what strikes us as the most 
conspicuous feature in the ‘ Noctes’ 
is the seduction of the intellectual 
conviviality. Their locale was most 
appropriately laid in the dining-room 
of one of Christopher’s mansions, or 
in the Blue Parlour at Ambrose’s 
in moments of unrestrained social 
enjoyment. Supposed to be writ- 
ten or reported at midnight, there 
is not the faintest odour of the 
lamp about them. As little does 
the facility of the free-and-easy 
style leave any impression of neg- 
ligence or superficiality. Wilson 
threw off his best articles in sus- 
tained bursts of inspired effort, from 
a free fancy with a running pen. 
His daughter in her ‘Memoir,’ as 
Gillies in his ‘Recollections of a 
Veteran,’ enlighten us as to the 
Professor’s method of writing. His 
literary feats were even more re- 
markable than those of his colla- 
borateur, Lockhart. Gillies says: 
“Mr. Wilson had a rapidity of ex- 
ecutive power, such as I have never 
seen equalled before or since. . . . 
But as he would do nothing but 
when he liked, and how he liked, 
his productions, whether serious or 
comic, might all be regarded as mere 
jeux d’esprit and matters of amuse- 
ment.” Mrs. Gordon goes into greater 
detail. Her father often delayed 
indispensable work till each second 
became of consequence. “ When 
regularly in for an article for ‘ Black- 
wood’ his whole strength was put 
forth, and it may be said he struck 
into life what he had to do at a 
blow.” He despatched breakfast, 
shut himself up in his study, with 
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express orders that nobody was to 
disturb him, “ and he never stirred 
from his writing-table until per- 
haps the greater part of a ‘ Noctes’ 
was written.” Later in life the in- 
tervals of indolence became longer, 
and we have Lockhart in many 
rivate notes complaining to Black- 
wood that the Professor had with- 
drawn to Elleray, and would show 
no sign of animation. And such a 
method of work was only possible 
to a man of powerful physique, so 
long as his health was unimpaired, 
with vast stores of miscellaneous 
reading, and a memory equally ten- 
acious and reliable. Dumas prides 
himself, in the preface to one of 
his books, on dashing them off in 
similar fashion. He attributes the 
facility of his composition to the 
accuracy of knowledge which dis- 
penses him from stopping to ransack 
authorities. He demonstrates his 
exactness in the next two pages by 
three gross historical blunders. But 
Wilson never trusted to his bril- 
liancy to carry off careless lapsus of 
the kind; he may possibly have 
turned a difficulty on occasion, but 
we seldom or never catch him trip- 
ping. Nor can there be a question 
that for articles in the manner of the 
‘Noctes’ that is the only effective 
style of composition, although it 
may be within the powers of very 
few. The sequence of thought flows 
forward unbroken ; the happy repar- 
tee of animated dialogue is sustain- 
ed; the bright flashes of the fancy 
are never dimmed in the “dull ob- 
livion” that naturally creeps up- 
on the writer as he diverts his 
thoughts to the drudgery of refer- 
ence. We have spoken of Wilson 
creating a central individuality, and 
there, of course, we alluded to his 
Shepherd. But his own fancy por- 
trait as Christopher North was in 
material respects far more imagin- 
ative; and in nothing so much as 
in Kit’s manner of working. Kit 
of the ‘ Noctes’ carries his Rabe- 
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laisian habits of conviviality into 
the sanctum, where he dashes off his 
lucubrations. He loved to scandal- 
ise the Cockneys he disliked; and 
so he talks of port and decanters of 
Madeira; of light dinners, served in 
sundry courses; and of caulkers of 
Glenlivet, by which he brightened 
his periods with a frequent turning 
up of the little finger. In reality 
he was as abstemious as an anchor- 


ite when he went into harness for 
_one of his literary spurts :— 


‘¢ Whatever he had to write, even 
though a day or two were to keep him 
close at work, he never interrupted 
his pen, saving to take his night’s rest, 
and a late dinner served to him in his 
study. The hour for that meal was, 
on these occasions, nine o’clock; his 
dinner then consisted invariably of a 
boiled fowl, potatoes, and a glass of 
water; he allowed himself no wine. 
After dinner he resumed his pen till 
midnight.” 


And so the pages of manuscript 
were piled at his elbow, to be trans- 
ferred, when they became top-heavy, 
to the carpet; and so the ‘ Noctes,” 
almost without exception, were 
spun, as quickly, as lightly, and 
as strong as the gossamer web of 
the witch in “ Thalaba.” 

It was a happy idea, if not an 
original one, that gathered a grou 
of familiar friends around the well- 
spread supper-table. The intellec- 
tual powers brighten towards the 
small hours, and genius is never in 
greater force than when reposing 
itself in forms of desultory exertion 
after the labours of a well-spent 
day. Nor can we underrate the 
mental exhilaration that comes of 
the reasonable enjoyment of the 
wine-cup. In an age when serious 
after-dinner drinking had hardly 
gone out, the imaginary brethren of 
the ‘ Noctes’ were neither sots nor 
topers. They were strong men 
who carried their liquor discreetly ; 
and they took the precaution of 
laying a most substantial founda- 
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tion. They have been taxed with 
gluttony, and we are bound to 
admit that there is a superabun- 
dance of heavy eating in the articles. 
But as the Shepherd observed, in 
rebutting that charge, they were 
men of good—nay, of great—appe- 
tites. And it must be admitted 
that there was a sense of fitness 
in attributing to them exceptional 
digestive. powers, since vigorous 
bodies imply vigorous minds. But 
those heavy suppers were as much 
a dream as the preliminary feast of 
the facetious Barmecide. We know 
that they neither generated dul- 
ness nor nightmares. The sparkles 
of wit came the faster and the 
brighter for repeated applications 
to the Round and the how-towdies ; 
nor did pathos ever decline into 
maudlin sentimentality, though the 
“jug” made revolutions as regu- 
lar as the moon round the Calton 
Hill. There is a sense of fit- 
ness in that, because the healthy 
interlocutors combined the consti- 
tution of countrymen with the in- 
telligence of students of thought 
and genius. Long days on the 
banks of the river, on the moors, or 
on the hills, had led to profitable 
interludes of earnest self-commun- 
ion, besides bracing them for the 
literary efforts by which they hoped 
to live in the future. And so they 
brought the freshness breathed 
from the Peeblesshire hills and the 
braes of Dalnacardoch to disqui- 
sitions philosophical and _ political, 
and to rambles among the book- 
sellers of the Row. 

The scheme invited the treat- 
ment of an infinity of subjects, and 
permitted the abruptest and most 
ao transitions. North has 

een expatiating somewhat seri- 
ously upon sermons, and, apparently 
from sheer force of associations with 
recollections of old ladies with their 
nosegays of odoriferous herbs, his 
hearers begin to feel somnolent ; 
or the English Opium-Eater has 
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been moralising on speculative 
metaphysics, and the monologue 
grows monotonous. What more 
natural, than that, when the orator 
“cuts the thread of his discourse 
with a drink,” one of the party 
should spring on the opportunity 
and open cry on another topic? 
The hint suffices, all chime in, and 
there is no jealousy. From com- 
muning with Bacon or Dugald 
Stewart, from dissecting the demon- 
ology of the Great Magician, or 
discussing the droning pedlar of 
Wordsworth—and the “ Excursion” 
is but a sermon in poetical form,— 
we go wading waist-deep with the 
Shepherd in the pools of Inner- 
leithen, or stand watching a burst 
of the greyhounds on the slopes 
that look down upon Altrive Lake. 
In the compass of one night of 
literally fast living we are carried 
round the whole circle of arts, 
science, politics, field-sports, the 
journalism of to-day and the liter- 
ature of all the ages. It has been — 
said that the ‘ Noctes’ are too pro- 
vincial,—and that, no doubt, is 
a blemish, as is their frequently 
diverging at length into matters’ of 
ephemeral interest. So far as that 
goes, we must remember that they 
were written month by month, and 
be very grateful to take them as 
we find them. For surely any 
editor would have been ill advised 
who allowed himself free licence of 
hacking and mangling. But we 
distinctly deny that they are too 
local, which is a very different 
thing from being provincial. They 
are local inasmuch as they are es- 
sentially national ; and Christopher 
never shows his sublimity or his 
sensibility so absolutely as when 
he is most entirely Scottish. So it 
came about that by the most felici- 
tous of his many happy thoughts 
he glorified the shepherd of Ettrick 
as their central luminary. The 
Shepherd of the ‘ Noctes’ is so far 
true to his original, that Hogg’s 
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checkered career was really a ro- 
mance; while. some of his actual 
achievements were so marvellous 
that nothing he might say or do 
could much surprise us. The 
creature of his impulses, and en- 
tirely self-taught, be had done 
far more than compose his beauti- 
ful lyrics; for he had written, as 
we have said, a weekly paper, and 
the venture for a time had fairly 
succeeded. - It is true that we are 
startled by North’s proposal—made, 
by the way, somewhere about mid- 
night—that he should review the 
fashionable novels. “TI read nane,” 
he had remarked on another occa- 
sion. But generally in practice, as 
in speech, he is kept within the 
limits of the conceivable. He does 
not profess to have mastered the 
classics; as he naively observes, 
when North is speaking of Turgot 
and Galileo, he knows nothing 
about Turkey or Galilee, or such- 
like outlandish countries. But in 
his own Scotland of the Borders he 
is thoroughly at home, as he ranges 
the realms of imagination, a char- 
tered libertine. There is nothing 
that can touch the sympathies of a 
roughly cultivated genius which is 
undreamed of in his poetical phil- 
osophy. For the Shepherd is always 
the poet, and the alchemist trans- 
muting the baser metals into silver 
and gold; and if he is sometimes 
coarse, he is never vulgar. We 
can give no better idea of the 
eloquence of the ‘Noctes’ than by 
noting some of the flowers and the 
diamonds that drop from his mouth ; 
while his casual self-revelations are 
as true ‘to the life as any of the 
confessions in his frank autobi- 
ography. As to these last, we come 
ona characteristic specimen on the 
very threshold of Professor Ferrier’s 
edition, ‘“ Whence,” asks North, 
“ are all your poetic visions, James ?” 

‘* Shepherd. Genius,—Genius, my 
dear sir. . . . O happy days that 
I have lain on the green hillside, with 


my plaid around me, best mantle of 
inspiration, my faithful Hector sitting 
like a very Christian by my side, 
glowring far aff into the glens after 
the sheep, or aiblins lifting up his ee 
to the gled hovering close aneath the 
marbled roof of clouds,—bonny St. 
Mary’s Loch lying like a smile below, 
and a softened sun, scarcely warmer 
than the moon hersel, adorning with- 
out dazzling the day, over the heavens 
and the earth,—a beuk o’ auld bal- 
lants, as yellow as the cowslips, in my 
hand or my bosom, and maybe, sir, my 
inkhorn dangling at a button-hole, a 
bit stump o’ pen, nae bigger than an 
auld wife’s pipe, in my mouth—and a 
piece o’ paper, torn out o’ the hinder- 
end of a volume, crunkling on my 
knee ;—on such a couch, Mr. North, 
hath your Shepherd seen visions and 
dreamed dreams; but his een were 
never steeked; and I continued aye 
to see and to hear a’ outward things, 
although scarcely conscious at the 
time o’ their real nature, so bright, 
wavering, and unsure-like was the 
haill livin world, frae my lair on the 
knowe beside the clear spring, to the 
distant weather-gleam.” 


The Shepherd wrote poetry and 
tales, as we know—he saw visions 
and he dreamed dreams; but we 
do not believe he ever made sketches 
in the flesh, whatever he may have 
done in the spirit. Here, however, 
we have a brilliant companion study 
in which the imaginative resembles 
although it contrasts the actual :— 

‘*I’m just as original in paintin as 
in poetry, and follow nae master! 
I’m partial to close scenes—a bit neuk, 
wi’ a big mossy stane, aiblins a birk 
tree, a burnie maist dried up, a’ but ae 
deep pool into which slides a thread o’ 
water douna rock—a shepherd readin, 
—nae ither leevin thing—for the flock 
are ayont the knowes—and up amang 
the green hills. I’ve dune a 
moor—gin you saw’t you would doubt 
the earth being roun’, there’s sic an 
extant o’ flat—and then, though there’s 
nae mountain-taps, you feel you’re on 
table-land. I contrive that by means 
o’ the cluds. You never beheld 
stronger bent—some o’ thestalksthick 
as your arm—and places wi’ naething 
but stanes. Time—evening, 
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or rather late on in the afternoon, when 
Nature shows a solemn—maist an 
awfu’ stillness—and solitude, as I hae 
aften thocht, is deeper than at mid- 
night.” 


And we may remark in passing 
on the cleverness with which the 
Shepherd’s talk is managed. It 
abounds in most expressive Scotti- 
cisms, and no language is richer in 
epithets tersely expressive ; but it 
is the Doric and classical Scotch, 
with little of local vulgarity. Listen 
to the Shepherd with his effusive 
patriotism, vindicating the grandeur 
of one of his Highland thunder- 
storms against the terrors of a tropical 
tornado. We are transported into 
the thickest of the war of the ele- 
ments, and yet the vivid picture 
comes as a stimulating relief to the 
horrors of the strained suspense and 
the silent gloom which had heralded 
it. 

‘* Hear it spangin—hap, step, and 
loup—frae Cruachan to Ben Nevis! 
The red-deer—you micht think them 
a’ dead—and that their antlers were 
rotten branches—sae stane-like do 
they couch atween the claps-—without 
ae rustle in the heather. Black is 
the sky as pitch—but every here and 
there, shootin up through the purple 
gloom,—for whan the lichtnin darts 
out its fiery serpents it is purple,—lo! 
bricht pillars and pinnacles illumin- 
ated in the growlin darkness, and then 
gone in a moment in all their glory, 
as the day-nicht descends denser doun 
upon the heart o’ the glens, and you 
only hear the mountain-tap; for wha 
can see the thousand-year-auld cairn 
up by yonder, when a’ the haill 
heaven is ae coal-cloud—takin fire 
every noo and then as if it were a 
furnace—and then indeed by that 
flash may you see the cairn like a 
giant’s ghost. Up goes the sable veil 
—for an eddy has been churnin the 
red river into spray, and noo is a 
whirlwind—and at that updriving see 
ye not a hundred snaw-white torrents 
tumbling frae the tarns, and every 
cliff rejoicin in its new-born cataract? 

. . Yet the cloud-army comes on 
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in the dead-march—and this is the 
muffled drum. Na—that flash gaed 
through my head, and I fear I’m 
stricken blind! Rattle—rattle—rat- 
tle—as if great granite stanes were 
shot out o’ the sky doun an invisible 
airn-roof, and plungin sullenly intil 
the sea. The eagles daurna scream 
—but that demon the raven, croaks— 
croaks—croaks, —is it out o’ the earth, 
or out o’ the air, cave, or cloud? My 
being iscowed inthe intensesolitude.” 


Yet the Shepherd, when he falls 
into the mood, can transport him- 
self to the countries of the tornadoes, 
Witness the piece of humorous 
fooling in the last of the ‘ Noctes,’ 
when he avows a vague belief in 
the “ mettaseekozies,” and recounts 
his sensations and experiences as a 
lion in a previous state of existence, 
Power of description and pathos 
are intermingled with his quaint 
drollery ; and there might be worse 
material for a fantastical epic of the 
brute-world, in the inimitable man- 
ner of Reinecke Fuchs. But we are 
always attracted back irresistibly to 
Scotland—to some of those touching 
pictures of humble Scottish life, 
which Wilson has less successfully 
expanded in his fictions. Take 
the recollections of the poet’s child- 
hood, with the tranquil scenes of 
simple family life in many a lowly 
cottage in a primitive neighbour- 
hood. 


‘¢ Methinks I see my father and my 
mother, my brothers and sisters! We 
are a’sittin thegither—the grown up 
—the little and the less—the peat fire 
wi’ an ash-root in’t, is bright and 
vapourless as a new-risin star that ye 
come suddenly in sicht o’, and think 
it so near that ye could maist grup it 
wi’ your outstretched haun. What 
voices are these I hear?—the well- 
known, beloved tones of lips that have 
langsyne been in the clay! There is 
the bed on which I used to slee 
beside my parents, when I was ca’ 
‘‘Wee Jamie,” and on theedge o’ which 
mony a time, when I was a growin 
callan, hae I sat with the lassies in 
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innocent daffin, a skirl noo and then 
half waukenin the auld man asleep, or 
retendin to be sae, by the ingle-neuk. 
see before me the coverlet patched 
with a million pawterns, chance being 
the kaleedoscope, and the harmony of 
the colours perfect as that o’ a bank o’ 
flowers. As for mirrors, there was 
but ae single lookin-glass in a’ the 
house, geyan sair cracket, and the isin 
rubbed aff, sae that ye had a comica 
face and queer, when you shaved; and 
on the Sunday mornin, when the fam- 
ily were buskin themsels for the kirk, 
it gaed glinting like a sunbeam frae 
ane till anither, but aye rested langest 
afore the face o’ bonnie Tibby Laid- 
law. . .. Puir Tibby! Mony atime hae 
I tied my neckcloth extendin the knot 
intil twa white rosebuds, in her een! 
stannin sae close, in order that I might 
see my image, that the ruffles o’ my 
Sabbath-sark just touched her breast- 
knot, and my breath amaist lifted up 
, the love-lock that the light-hearte 
cretur used to let hang, as if through 
carelessness, on ae rosy cheek, just 
aboon and about the rim o’ her wee, 
white, thin lug, that kent, I trow, a’ 
the tunes ever sung in Scotland.—But 
—oh! that lug listened to what it 
shouldna hae listened till—and awa 
frae the Forest fled its Flower wi’ an 
outlandish French prisoner on his 
parole at Selkirk, but set free by the 
short peace. He disappeared from her 
ae night in London, and she became a 
thing of shame, sin, and sorrow.” 


We might multiply pictures of 
this kind almost at will—pictures 
drawn and appropriately coloured 
with equal delicacy and tenderness, 
where the scenes and surroundings 
of the peasant’s life are faithfully 
reflected from lifelong observation. 
North, who was a Tory to the back- 
bone, like all genuine Conservatives, 
had a hearty affection for the un- 
sophisticated lower orders: he drew 
no ideal sketches of blameless exist- 
ences, but he represented the Scot- 
tish peasants as he found them, with 
their sins and their troubles; doing 
full justice to their honest inde- 
pendence, and to their fostering of 
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the virtues and affections under the 
difficulties peculiar to the poor. 
There is a very delightful descrip- 
tion, by the way, in the fourth of 
the ‘ Noctes,’ on the labourer’s rest 
and recreation at the mid-day hour 
and meal. Of course, it runs like 
the rest into poetry, and it touches, 
as is natural, upon Scottish song ; 
for Scottish song is inseparably 
interwoven with the joys and the 
sorrows of the peasant. So we 
scarcely change the subject when 
we ask our readers to listen once 
again to the Shepherd as he holds 
eloquently forth upon Scottish 
poetry. He is answering North, 
who has remarked that Scottish 
music is monotonous :— 


** So is Scottish Poetry, sir. It has 
nae great range; but human natur 
never wearies 0’ its ain prime elemen- 
tary feelings. A man may sit a haill 
nicht by his ingle, wi’ his wife and 
bairns, without either thinkin or feelin 
muckle ; and yet he’s perfectly happy 
till bed-time, and says his prayers wi’ 
fervent gratitude to the Giver o’ a’ 
mercies. It’s only whan he’s begin- 
nin to tire o’ the hummin o’ the 
wheel, or o’ his wife flytin at the 
weans, or 0’ the weans upsettin the 
stools, or ruggin ane anither’s hair, 
that his fancy takes a very poetical 
flight into the regions o’ the Imagi- 
nation. Sae lang’s the heart sleeps 
amang its affections, it dwells upon 
few images; but these images may 
be infinitely varied; and, when ex- 

ressed in words, the variety will be 
elt. Sae that, after a’, it’s scarcely 
correct to ca’ Scottish Poetry monot- 
onous, or Scottish Music either, ony 
mair than you would ca’ a kintra 
level, in bonnie gentle ups and downs, 
or a sky dull, though the clouds were 
neither mony or multiform; a’ de- 
pends upon the spirit. Twa-three 
notes may mak a maist beautifu’ tune ; 
twa-three woody knowes a bonny 
landscape. . . . Sensibility feels a’ 
this; Genius creates it; and in Poetry 
it dwells, like the charm in the Am- 
ulet.” 
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Tue institution of Quarter Ses- 
sions seems to be doomed. The 
passing of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, following close upon the 
multiplication of jail - deliveries, 
will surely deprive them of their 
criminal business; and when a 
domestic-minded Government shall 
have established county boards 
throughout the land, the finishing 
stroke will have been given, and 
the occupation will be gone of the 
“Justices in General Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace assembled.” 

To have taken part in their pro- 
ceedings, or to have witnessed their 
meetings, will endue a man with 
the same kind of interest that now 
attaches to one who has seen, as 
by night he crossed a lonely heath 
on the roof of a stage-coach, a gib- 
beted murderer hanging in chains, 
or who is old enough to remember 
the last Wager of Battel, or is jaunty 
enough in his reminiscences to 
recollect how he once danced at 
an Assize Ball. Strange traditions 
will arise of these decayed tribu- 
nals, and any contemporary record 
of the customs and procedure of 
the courts will be as valuable to 
the historian of this century, as are 
the accounts of the Bloody Assize, 
to be found in the records of the 
State Paper Office, or the descrip- 
tions of the Trials of the Rebels 
after the ’45, in old numbers of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 


The Sessions of the Peace for the 
county of Souchester have always 
been very popular with the junior 
Bar of the great Southern Circuit ; 
for the beneficent “Soup” system 
obtains there, and has been the 
means of bringing into fame young 
men who would never otherwise 
have had an opportunity of address- 


ing, however briefly, a jury of their 
countrymen. There isa fine cathed- 
ral at Souchester, as every one knows 
who takes an interest in church 
restoration and controversial, archi- 
tecture. And some men will tell you 
that they have opened the Sessions 
for the sake of the choral services, 
inasmuch as it is such an easy dis- 
tance from town; while others en- 
large upon the advantages the little 
city possesses as a hunting centre, for 
two nearly crack packs unite their 
counties beneath its walls: but 
then the musical enthusiasts never 
by any chance get an opportunity 
of hearing a service during Sessions, 
for the Court invariably sits until at .. 
least three hours after evensong, and 
no one ever thinks of going away 
until the very last prisoner in the ar- 
raignment is disposed of. And then 
as to hunting, if any men have ever 
stayed in the town for a day’ with 
the U.S.H., they have forgotten 
all about it by the time the next. 
Sessions come round. 

It must be the “Soup” system, 
then, that crowds the Nisi Prius 
Court, for the half-hour that prolong- 
ed county business keeps the whole 
Bar waiting. Closely packed round 
the table are sitting five-and-thirty 
juniors of all periods and condi- 
tions,—from old Snuffleton, who in 
point of age is leader of the Ses- 
sions by at least twenty years of 
seniority, to baby-faced young Cox, 
who was steering the Cambridge 
eight a year ago, and was only 
called to the Bar last Guy Fawkes 
Day. Snuffleton must be eighty at 
the very least, if what they say of 
him is true, for he has the reputa- 
tion of having carried a pair of 
colours in a marching regiment at. 
Waterloo; and even in those pre- 
examination days a boy could not. 
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be gazetted very long before he was 
fifteen. His wig, from its colour 
and general appearance of antiquity, 
looks as if it had been through 
that memorable engagement too— 
perhaps on the head of achaplain to 
the forces; at all events, Snuffleton 
must have sold out and have been 
eating his dinners about the time 
when the witness Majocchi’s “ Von 
mi ricordo” was the topic of conver- 
sation at the students’ messes; and 
even now he will tell that he first 
went circuit in the days when no 
barrister travelled without a pair of 
duelling pistols in his valise. And 
he will tell, too, how as a rising 
junior he was leader to Barons of 
the Exchequer and Puisne Judges 
long since departed; and there are 
none to contradict the stories of 
his grandeur, for none are even old 
enough to remember his decadence 
and disappearance for a score of 
years. 

Snuffleton is the titular leader: 
the actual leaders, by virtue of briefs, 
are for the most part neat of cos- 
tume, as befits individuals who are 
approaching a well-to-do middle age. 
Neat also, but with a newer neat- 
ness, are the promising yearlings, 
the two-year-olds, whose perform- 
ances have, if at all, been hitherto 
over very short courses. The dap- 
perness of prosperity has several 
points of difference from the un- 
spotted freshness of inexperience. 
To begin with, the novice’s wig 
never appears as if it belonged to 
the head it surmounts, and seems 
to proclaim that only yesterday, 
from a block in Ravenscroft’s win- 
dow, it was trying to steal side-long 
glances at the progress of the new 
Law Courts; whereas if a leading 
junior in the course of time finds 
it necessary to purchase a new one, 
it at once settles down as part of 
his accustomed appearance. The 
black Melton cut-away, too, that 
the younger man wears, would look 


incongruous half hidden beneath 
the gown of the man of briefs. The 
most important distinction, how- 
ever, lies in a matter of trifling de- 
tail. A prosperous barrister, whether 
silk or stuff, invariably by unwrit- 
ten law wears beneath his bands a 
white necktie, after the manner of 
Low Church divines, who eschew 
the M.B. collar when they mount 
the top storey of their three-decker, 
arrayed in Geneva gown and aca- 
demic hood. The newly initiated, 
on the contrary, wear unsupported 
the unsullied cambric, fresh from 
the laundress or the robe-maker. 
Between the smartness of gilded 
youth and the spruceness of gold- 
winning middle age, there is a ter- 
rible gulf fixed; and at least one 
half of the men sitting round the 
table are arrayed in different de- 
grees of slovenliriess, ranging from 
simple carelessness to actual squalor. 
The auburn-bearded man, with wig 
perched at the back of his head, 
allowing his unkempt locks to play 
over his forehead, is Philip Bowling, 
—and what a good-looking boy he 
was the year he kept wicket for 
Eton at Lords! nor did more im- 
maculate master of the drag ever 
mount his horse outside Canterbury 
Gate—and that is barely a dozen 
years ago! Next to him is a wig 
whose dinginess suggests that its 
owner must have lent it to a chim- 
ney-sweep to grace some May-day 
festival; and the frayed collar and 
buttonless coat are quite in keeping 
with it; yet Kingsman is not a 
struggling man who cannot afford 
new buttons. A fellow of his college, 
he gave up his delightful rooms 
overlooking the Backs to marry a 
rich wife, and since then he has 
never ceased to lament the waste 
of his powers, which procured for 
him the Porson Prize and the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal, because he knows 
that he is a born advocate, and 
that his vocation is the Bar, though 
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attorneys have always declined to 
see it. 

The only powdered wig in the 
circle is little Fletakin’s; and in 
addition to allowing the Bar the 
privilege of gazing upon this tax- 
able luxury, which is never seen 
on this circuit save on the heads of 
Queen’s Counsel, he also goes in 
for a Bar coat, which must be a 
little chilly for him below the waist. 
Fletakin has a small fortune of his 
own, but the so-called pleasures 
of the town are unknown to him. 
His wildest dissipation is a lunch 
in his chambers after morning ser- 
vice at the Temple Church; and his 
greatest extravagance takes the form 
of filling the shelves of those cham- 
bers with substantial law-calf bind- 
ings. He deeply resents the rule 
of the Sessions which prohibits 
barristers from bringing their clerks 
with them, for he has to powder 
his wig himself. He has published, 
at his own expense, a small anno- 
tated volume of ‘Obsolete Statutes 
relating to the Law of Barratry;’ 
and the year he was called he wrote 
a story, called ‘The Haunted Cestui 
que Vie,’ for the Christmas number 
of a legal journal—a new departure 
in forensic literature that did not 
meet with the notice it deserved. 

The noisy man sitting upon the 
table with his feet upon the seat is 
George Rowsby, Lord Battledore’s 
youngest son. He, too, in his own 
peculiar way has great enthusiasm 
for his profession, and showed to 
what lengths he would go for it when 
he cut off the most magnificent pair 
of moustaches ever seen on under- 
graduate lips, which were at once 
the envy and despair of his friends 
at “the House,” who were going 
up as University candidates for 
commissions in the Household Bri- 
oe and cavalry. His father is 

rd Lieutenant of the next county, 
and there he secures most of the 
prosecutions, though as yet he has 


not been intrusted with a defence, 
His own sessions do not begin until 
to-morrow, so he has just looked 
in on his way, presumably for the 
purpose of getting rid of a few 
animal spirits. His present occu- 
pation is drawing a gentleman of 
florid countenance who has just 
arrived. This is Western, a neigh- 
bouring young squire, who has 
ridden over from his place five 
miles away; for he has such an 
unaccountable love for the society 
of the Bar that he steadfastly de- 
clines to be put on the Commission 
of the Peace, and be thereby dis- 
qualified from attending Quarter 
Sessions as a barrister. The bril- 
liant yellow chrysanthemum in his 
button-hole was given to him by the 
daughter of the landlady of the 
Peacock, where the Bar mess is 
held, and where he has called just 
now to put up his horse, and this 
fact George Rowsby is proclaiming 
in unmeasured tones to all who 
care to listen to him. His neigh- 
bour on the other side pays no at- 
tention, for he is trying hard to 
catch the eye of an attorney at 
the opposite end of the room: his 
rather pronounced features, and a 
faint olive tinge in his complexion, 
seem to bespeak a slight strain 
of Semitic blood in his veins. 
Whether this be so or not, Mr. 
Howard Levison seems likely to 
obtain his share of the worldly suc- 
cess and unpopularity which com- 
monly fall to the lot of the chosen 
race, and of the latter he has already 
experienced a fair amount. His 
father is solicitor to the railway 
company whose line runs through 
Souchester, and his mother’s brother 
is one of the leaders in Westmin- 
ster Hall, and might, if he chose, 


be on the bench to-morrow, for he | 


has twice refused a puisne judge- 
ship. Mr. Levison has undoubted in- 
terest, then; and as he is, moreover, 
unscrupulous, uncultivated, selfish, 
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and industrious, he seems to possess 
most of the qualities necessary for 
a certain type of success in his pro- 
fession. 

There is avery unwashed-look- 
ing group crowding near the desk 
of the clerk of the peace; two or 
three “locals,” who live in the 
great metropolis of the woollen trade 
at the eastern extremity of the 
county are being entertained by 
their metropolitan brethren with 
the latest humours from Clerken- 
well and the Old Bailey, or descrip- 
tions of the newest professional 
beauties among’ the barmaids of the 
Fleet Street taverns. For the most 
part they considerately tuck in the 
ends of their bands; and as some of 
them, moreover, wear beards, not so 
very much unclean linen is exhib- 
ited. Their wigs appear uneasy on 
their heads, and it must be the fre- 
quent readjustment of these that has 
left the extremities of their fingers 
in such a dusky condition. From 
time to time they chat pleasantly 
and familiarly with the clerk of the 
peace’s clerk, whose duty it is to 
distribute the briefs—the “Soup” 
that gives its name to the salutary 
system which is the cause of this 
genial state of things; and a few 
words in explanation, and in praise 
of it, may not be out of place. 

The prosecutions, with few ex- 
ceptions, instead of being under- 
taken privately, all proceed from 
the office of the county solicitor, 
and are supposed to be impartially 
distributed among all the members 
of the Bar present at the Sessions, 
in order of seniority. There are, 
however, inappreciative grumblers, 
who say that three, or even more, 
prosecutions have been known to 
fall to the lot of certain favoured 
individuals, at times when the 
“Soup” has been said to go round 
only once. Nor is this their only 
grievance. They declare that their 
invariable experience has been, ex- 
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cepting on one or two accidental 
occasions, to be intrusted with 
cases in which only three or four 
witnesses are called (the aggrieved 
party, a disinterested spectator, and 
a policeman, is the usual cast); and 
as these only involve a guinea fee, 
or, more accurately, £1, 3s. 6d., 
they sigh for larger clouds of wit- 
nesses, with the larger fees that 
accompany them. They, moreover, 
point out that certain criminals are 
charged on more than one indict- 
ment, each indictment increasing 
the honorarium of the prosecuting 
counsel; and they hint.that briefs 
of this description always find their 
way into the same hands that hold 
the lengthy prosecutions—presum- 
ably on the r@ eyorvri doOnoerat 
principle. These discontented peo- 
ple have been heard to suggest that 
the distribution of the briefs should 
be in the hands of a more respon- 
sible person than a clerk from a 
solicitor’s office. All of which shows 
that there are men whom nothing 
will ever satisfy; for it must be a 
pleasure greater far than the pocket 
ing of guineas, to have, on any terms, 
a chance of being immortalised in 
the county paper, probably with a 
very local rendering of one’s name. 
And is it not a privilege to observe 
the social tone given to the Sessions 
by the supernumeraries, who would 
never attend were it not for the 
plausible and popular system of 
“Soup” ? 

At last a boy comes in laden 
with a bundle of briefs, which he 
proceeds to hand round. It is 
nearly an hour after the time 
appointed for commencing the trial 
of prisoners, and until now only 
two or three men have had briefs 
to peruse, though a jailer of benevo- 
lent aspect has distributed printed 
calendars of the prisoners, and 
has thus afforded a little occupation 
to those interested in _ statistics 
regarding the degree of education 
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of the persons committed for trial ; 
others have yawned over the 
‘ Times,’ or have felt bound to bore 
their neighbours with completely 
unnecessary questions, in the an- 
swers to which they take not the 
slightest interest. By the coun- 
sellors’ entrance stand some young 
gentlemen whose ruddy complexions 
do not give evidence of very pro- 
tracted hours in ill-ventilated courts 
and stuffy chambers, and whose 
moustaches look very much out of 
keeping with their very clean wigs. 
“An infernal nuisance,” says a 
pink-cheeked youth, “to be brought 
down here the first day the hounds 
have been able to go out since 
Christmas! Why can’t they begin 
the criminal work the second day, 
instead of dragging us down here 
before the county business is done, 
and keeping the Bar waiting in 
this scandalous way?” “ What can 
you expect if you come down into 


a manufacturing county?” replies 
young Carlton Glosse; “half the 
beaks here are a pack of old shop- 
keepers,”—and he emphasises his 
opinion of her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the shire with one 


or two winged words. Carlton’s 
father made his money in Bermond- 
sey as a varnish-manufacturer, but 
the son has acquired at Christchurch 
not only the feelings and prejudices 
of a gentleman, but also a refined 
manner of giving expression to 
them. 

At last an usher says to this 
group by the door, “I think the 
other Court is ready for you, gentle- 
men,” and a general stampede takes 
place across the shire hall. Only 
two or three sober seniors remain, 
and they have previously arranged 
with the Assistant Chairman — 
they are perfectly capable of man- 
aging), that he shall set to work 
in some cases in which they are 
retained. 

A score of prisoners, closely 
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huddled together, stand in the 
dock of the Crown Court, while 
they are given in charge to the 
jury that is to try them A 
decrepit old officer of the Court in 
quavering tones is swearing the 
jury, which consists of the usual 
intelligent proportions of hale-look- 
ing farmers from the grasslands, 
and unwholesome - looking shop- 
keepers from the towns, with a 
sprinkling of fiery-faced publicans, 
A sad-looking man with lank black 
hair is holding the Gospels at arm’s- 
length, as he swears that he will 
“true deliverance make,” though 
he has not the remotest idea of ‘the 
meaning of the words—possibly 
conceiving a vague notion that it is 
deliverance from a ten-pound fine 
that one of his neighbours was let 
in for when he failed to appear at 
Souchester last Michaelmas. The 
Chairman has gone out for a mo- 
ment, but now he returns through 
the curtain at the back of the 
bench, and clutching the desk in 
front of him with both hands, he 
makes a convulsive plunge in the 
direction of the Court, like a pros- 
trate Frenchman over the side of a 
Dover packet. This is intended to 
represent his obeisance to the Bar, 
half of whom take not the slightest 
notice of it: the leaders studiously 
pretend to be ransacking their red 
brief-bags, or turn round to look 
for an attorney; one or two of the 
others jump up in an _ uneasy, 
ashamed sort of way, and the pro- 
found reverence which is generally 
accorded to her Majesty’s Judges 
is only attempted by one or two 
lately called striplings. 

Dick Graddon, the Chairman, is a 
beetle-browed bald-headed person 
of five-and-fifty, For the first ten 
years of his public life he practised 
at the Surrey Sessions, and in that 
exclusive society he was far from 
popular, though always an accom- 
plished exponent of that school of 
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manners. A score of years ago the 
unlooked-for death of a distant 
cousin put him in possession. of 
an estate in the western division 
of the county, and his subsequent 
election as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, was one of those strange 
dispensations of Providence which 
sometimes result from the power 
given to a minority by the dissen- 
sions of a majority, which in this 
case was very equally divided in the 
support of two highly. respectable 
squires. However, Dick came in; 
and as he is expeditious in the 
conduct of business, his way of 
administering justice is not much 
interfered with. The magistrate 
sitting close to him, and appearing 
to take great interest in the pro- 
ceedings, is a fat little person whom 
Carlton Glosse would designate as 
a shopkeeper; as a matter of fact, 
he is a soap-boiler of considerable 
wealth from the other end of the 
shire, and has only lately contrived 
to push himself on the Commission 
of the Peace. His never-failing hap- 
piness now is to- be seen assisting 
in the transaction of the affairs of 
the county, and he is a great ally of 
the Chairman, who never by any 
chance consults him upon any point 
whatever. He has hitherto failed 
in his advances to the lord lieu- 
tenant, but he will still persevere; 
for he fain would see his name en- 
rolled on the lieutenancy of the 
shire; and that proud height at- 
tained, why may he not indulge in 
ambitious dreams, that one day, clad 
in a Punch-like livery of scarlet, he 
may, as High Sheriff, afford much 
entertainment to the loafers of the 
county town, as he dances attend- 
ance upon her Majesty’s Judges of 
Assize ! 

There are but three other justices 
on the bench, and they are taking 
no part in the proceedings. The 
old gentleman with genial counte- 
nance set in a snowy frame of hair 
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and whiskers, is the Hon. and Rev. 
Lyonel Meridew, the lord lieu- 
tenant’s brother. He is chairman 
of half the county committees, 
yet finds time to be a constant 
contributor to the ‘Souchester Sen- 
tinel’ of letters and occasional verses 
on all subjects of interest in the 
shire, from the problem of peasant- 
proprietorship to the anticipated 
marriage of the bishop of the 
diocese. 

The man with the long white 
moustaches to whom he is talking, 
is his old brother officer, Colonel 
Paston; for Lyonel Meridew was 
for a couple of years in the Foot 
Guards before he qualified himself 
for the great family living by taking 
orders. It is Colonel Paston’s 
father whose portrait, by Lawrence, 
hangs in the Grand Jury room; 
but years before it was painted he 
had been one of the best-known 
patrons of Crockford’s: and the 
mortgages on Paston Court remain 
as a memorial of the glories of a 
bygone age. The present owner, 
with a widowed daughter, inhabits 
a few rooms of the otherwise shut- 
up house; and the Colonel has 
lately been much gratified by the 
insertion of a letter of his in the 
‘Times’ advocating the abolition 
of the office of high sheriff—a cor- 
respondence which the fat young 
magistrate considers to have been 
in very bad taste. The slight dark- 
haired man on the third seat is 
Mark Hopbine, most indefatigable 
of foremen of grand juries: he is 
the eldest son of Sir Titus Hop- 
bine, the evangelical brewer, who 
for twenty years has been senior 
member for Souchester. The three 
are paying little attention to what 
is going on in Court, and are only 
sitting here for half an hour while 
they wait for a train. 

The dock is now cleared of its 
throng of matrons and maidens, of 
old men who are going to penal 
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servitude for the last time, and of 
boys who are going to the county 
jail for the first; and those who 
have pleaded guilty are told to 
stand down for the present. Then 
the first case is called on, and it is 
as short and uninteresting as an 

of the twenty that will be heard 
to-day. An elderly female of char- 
woman-like aspect is charged with 
stealing some garments, the pro- 
perty of her employers. It is an 


‘undefended case, so the time-saving 


practice is followed of the prosecut- 
ing counsel not making an opening 
speech, but immediately calling the 
first witness. The examination-in- 
chief ended, the Chairman looks 
up, and utters a short bark; this, 
the benevolent jailer interprets to 
the prisoner, is to inform her that 
she may put any question she 
pleases to the witness. In the rich 
accent of Kerry she commences: 
“As I’m a livin’ woman, yer lord- 
ships and gintlemen, "twas the 
Cheusday but wan afore Chris’mas- 
day, so it was, an’ I afther doin’ a 
hard day’s clanin’”—here several 
other barks are interpreted as mean- 
ing that she must not make a speech 
yet, but only ask questions. So Mrs. 
O’Donelly throws up her arms and 
declares that, as she’s a_ livin’ 
woman this day, she was nivir so 
sitiated afore, an’ knows nothin’ 
about the ways of the place. The 
remaining three witnesses are soon 
disposed of, including the everlast- 
ing policeman of preternaturally un- 
intelligent appearance, who never to 
any question answers yes or no, but 
invariably “I ham,” or “I wuz not.” 
The benevolent jailer now gives the 
prisoner’s shawl a tug, and explains 
that the time has arrived for her 
to make her defence to “them 
gentlemen in the box there.” So 
she begins: “ Well, gintlemen, I’m 
as innocent as the babe not born; 
and indeed I nivir thought to 
live to see the day I’d be in sich 


a place, nor wan belongin’ to-me 
dacent family nayther ; an’ God for- 
give them that kim here to swear 
me life and characther away; an’ 
that Mary Donovan, that God-for- 
gotten rigmarole that got up there 
to swear thim lies—sure she’s a 
common dirty liar that no wan cud 
belave, an’ Mrs. Dickens herself ga’ 
me the little shirts, so she did, an’ 
I put them up in pawn till Satur- 
day, so I did, when me daughter 
that’s. in service in Camden Town, 
that’s near London, is comin’ to see 
her poor widowed mother that raised 
siven childher, and me husband dead 
and buried this twelve years, an’ 
no wan ever had as much as black’s 
the white o’ yer eye to say to me 
till thim vagabones stud up to des- 
throy me,—God’s own thruth I’m 
sayin’ now.” And here her native 
volubility breaks down, and while 
she is still sobbing and calling upon 
the saints to bless the gintlemen in 
the box, and all the learned coun- 
sellors, an indistinct mumbling is 
heard from the bench, and the Chair- 
man is confidentially informing the 
jury that they have heard what the 
witnesses have said, and if they 
believe them, they have no alterna- 
tive but to find the prisoner guilty. 
The summing up lasts two and a 
half minutes, and after one or two 
vacuous nods and looks have passed 
between the foreman and the other 
jurymen, with one accord they get 
up, and the front row facing to the 
right about, they bring their heads 
together in close proximity, like 
Rugby boys in a football scrimmage. 
At the expiration of another two 
and a half minutes, the learned 
Chairman thinks that they are ex- 
ceeding the time he took for sum- 
ming up, which, surely, should be 
long enough for their consultation ; 
so, remembering that there are 
nineteen more prisoners in this 
afternoon’s arraignment, he says, 
“Gentlemen, can I be of any assist- 
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ance to you?” A stolid butcher in 
the centre says that he should like 
to ask one witness another qies- 
tion, “ Was the prisoner drunk when 
she pawned the shirts?” “No 
need to recall the witness, gentle- 
men; makes no difference, if that’s 
the only difficulty you have in find- 
ing the prisoner guilty.” After 
another half-minute’s scrimmage the 
jury turn round and the foreman 
announces to the clerk of the peace 
that they find the prisoner guilty, 
and goes on to add, “ But we wish to 
recommend her to mercy because she 
thought the things were given to 
her.” “A verdict of not guilty,” says 
the prosecuting counsel regretfully, 
and proceeds to endorse his brief. 
The rider has, however, been lost 
upon the learned Chairman, who, 
the moment the word guilty was 
pronounced, had leaned over to 
consult with the clerk of the peace 
as to previous convictions. “You 
have never been here before,” he 
says, “but I have no doubt you 
are a very’ dangerous character; 
you must be confined in the com- 
mon jail of this county for twelve 
calendar months;” and Mrs. O’Don- 
elly, wailing and gesticulating, is 
pushed out of sight below ground. 
Two or three juniors wag their 
heads sagaciously, and say it’s an 
infernal shame, and that the ver- 
dict ought to be taken down and 
recorded, which, as Fletakin ob- 
serves, implied that there was no 
“qnimus furandi;” while Levison, 
who prosecuted, is mildly urged to 
get up and say something, “ TI’ll 
be hanged if I do!’ is the retort; 
“it has nothing to do with me. 
Let the old hag sue Graddon for 
false imprisonment when she comes 
out, and perhaps she’ll retain some 
of you fellows to appear for her.” 
An hour passes. Half-a-dozen 
verdicts of guilty are returned in 
half-a-dozen undefended cases, and 
sentences, varying from six months 
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to seven years, have been passed. 
The same dull details of unheroic 
crimes have been produced again 
and again, and nothing relieves the 
monotony of the business excepting 
now and then when a shrieking 
woman or fainting girl is hurried 
out of Court as sentence is pro- 
nounced. 

At last a little variation is 
caused by a misdemeanour being 
called on at the particular request — 
of Puffler, who wants to get away 
in the morning. By the wisdom 
of the Legislature a jury sworn to 
try afelony is not capable of try- 
ing a misdemeanour without being 
resworn for the minor offence; and 
so once more the twelve men “ come 
to the book,” but this time not 
separately, but with one Testament 
shared among four, they perform 
a sort of hands-across figure in a 
country-dance as the oath is ad- 
ministered. 

Puffler would be leader by right 
of antiquity at most Sessions where 
the span of human life has some 
limit; but he can scarcely have 
been able to walk at the time when 
tradition says that Snuffleton was 
breasting the hill above Hougo- 
mont. Puffler’s voice has not the 
ring of to-day about it. It is the 
kind of voice one would assume if 
one were cast on the stage in the 
character of an old Buck of the 
Regency. The case is an “ offence re- 
lating to game,” and the first witness 
is a stalwart brown-bearded keeper, 
in a neat livery of dark corduro 
with gilt buttons, that is very we 
known in this county. “You are 
a keeper in the employ of my Lord 
Harrowhill ?”’ asks Puffler, in tones 
that partake both of a wheeze and 
achirp. “The Hearl of Arrow’ill,” 
answers the keeper, in a superior 
tone of correction. In the business- 
like atmosphere of the Sessions this 
retort does not provoke the faintest 
smile, even from the latest joined ju- 
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nior. At the Assizes, on the contrary, 
the feeblest jokes provoke shouts of 
laughter; for the Bar must keep 
their muscles unrelaxed, so that 
when his lordship lets off his tiny 
witticism, they may at a moment’s 
notice give way unrestrainedly to 
sycophantish convulsions. To-day 
it is all different, and even the 
jokes of Grinsby the circuit jester 
are more than usually funereal. It 
is useless to struggle on against an 
unsympathetic gallery: so having 
made one attempt in a defended 
assault case, in his re-examination 
of the deaf old prosecutor, by re- 
marking with infinite humour “ but 
— are a grocer, not an aggressor,” 
e collapses, and the remainder of 
the day he spends in pondering 
over the acrostics in the society 
journals, of which he has the com- 
— week’s collection in a black 
eather brief-bag ; and some of them 
he hands to his neighbours for their 
assistance. And this division of 
labour may account for the belief 
that Grinsby makes at least a hun- 
dred a-year by his acrostic guessing. 

A pale-faced youth is now put in 
the dock, charged “that he feloni- 
ously did steal, take, and carry away 
a deal box, a silver watch, two bed- 
curtains, three curtain-rings, two 
forks, and a pillow-case, of the goods 
and chattels of Uriah Wilkins.” 
The prosecution is intrusted to a 
somewhat supercilious young coun- 
sel, who puts his questions to the 
witnesses in a languid tone of de- 
liberation that must have the effect 
of irritating attorneys rather than 
of conciliating jurymen. Horace 
Papillon affects to despise his pro- 
fession and all its appurtenances, 
and yet he makes a point of never 
missing a jail-delivery or Quarter 
Sessions, even though he has to tra- 
vel from the uttermost ends of the 
earthto be backin time; forhe loathes 
the climate of England, and imagines 
himself an invalid in order to escape 
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it. Last week he was celebrating 
Christmas on the Nile, lying bask- 
ing in the sun on board a dahabeah; 
and he declares that if he stays in 
this country for the winter assize, 
he must make some amends by 
hurrying away again for the Carni- 
val at Rome. His little affectations 
afford boundless scope for Grinsby’s 
dreariest humour, who is never tired 
of suggesting that he should go and 
localise in Cyprus, or asking him if 
it is true that he has been appointed 
standing counsel to the Principality 
of Monaco. By his side, peering 
over his shoulder to read his brief, 
sits the energetic irrepressible Push- 
ton. Pushton is not a person to 
be despised because he lacks a little 
of that suavity which makes life to 
be so much more delightfully glided 
through ; he, however, does not in- 
tend to glide through life, but to 
elbow his way to the front. His 
father is a doctor, and an alderman 
of a manufacturing town in the 
west of the county, and his sister 
is married to the clerk to the bor- 
ough justices there; so Pushton has 
localised in the place of his birth, 
and already has quite a reputation 
for verdicts in the Court of the Re- 
corder, in whose chair he hopes one 
day to sit. As he scans Papillon’s 
brief, he suddenly ejaculates, “ By 
Jove ! if Icould only get a docker ;” 
and he scrambles round to talk to 
his friend the jailer: for the case 
is not the simple one of larceny it 
seems. It is beyond the prison- 
er’s power to retain an advocate, 
so without any opening speech the 
prosecutor is called as first witness. 
Horace strokes his moustaches as 
Uriah relates how, on the morning 
of the departure of the prisoner 
Davis, who had lodged with him, 
he missed all the chattels enumer- 
ated, ending with the pillow-case. 
“ And did you miss anything else?” 
murmurs counsel, “Yes, sir; I 
missed my wife.” This, then, is the 
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fact that caught the eye of Pushton ; 
the forlorn Davis is what is techni- 
cally called an avowterer. And if he 
had been a few steps higher up the 
social ladder he would have known 
that had he allowed the fair to 
carry away her parapherna only, 
her necessary apparel, no matter 
how rich and rare, and though it 
exceeded in value very many bed- 
curtains and watches of silver, he 
would not have been standing in a 
dock on a charge of felony. The 
evidence is plain enough and dull 
enough, and when it is done the 
prisoner is asked if he has any wit- 
nesses. “Yes, sir; she promised 
to be here.” There is no need to 
tell her name: the policeman, who 
has charge of the case, calls “ Dinah 
Wilkins,” and a wiry dark-haired 
little woman, very poorly clad, with 
two bright eyes lighting up the 
small features of her worn pinched 
face, hurries into the box. This 
indeed would have been a chance 
for Pushton; how effectively he 
would have brought out her facts! 
and he knows very well that even 
supposing Papillon were capable of 
a damaging cross-examination, his 
sojourns in the South have softened 
his prejudices, and his sympathies 
are entirely with the sinners. And 
then, when he went to the jury, 
how magnificent Pushton would 
have been! how, in tones of thun- 
der, he would have adjured the one 
that was without sin among them 
to cast the first stone at the luck- 
less Dinah! and the boy in the dock 
would have had his money’s worth 
had he been but able to raise the 
necessary guinea. Pushton would 
have gladly supplied him with it, 
but that could not be—at all events 
without some previous arrangement. 
And so Dinah Wilkins comes into 
the box to be examined. by the 
prisoner at the bar. She doesn’t 
wait for his first question, but, with 
eyes flashing A breast heaving, 
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commences an impassioned har- 
angue, and Papillon does not ex- 
ercise his undoubted privilege of 
interrupting her informal address. 
Turning herself, not to the jury, 
but to the Bar, she commences: 
“My lords and gentlemen, —if 
criminal there be, it is I who am 
the guilty one, and not the poor 
young man standing in that dock 
—and it was no sin and wickedness 
that drove me to it, gentlemen, but 
hunger and: blows; and the box, 
gentlemen, was my own for seven 
long years, when I was a servant- 
girl, and the watch was my grand- 
father’s; and my father gave it to 
me because he had no son; and all 
the other things were bought and 
paid for with my own hard earn- 
ings, and I had a right to them, 
gentlemen. I have gone back to 
the man who drove me to it; but, 
gentlemen, I would rather die than 
live as I do now: and oh, my lords 
and gentlemen, do let me stand 
there instead of that young man.” 
The witness pauses for breath, and 
the Chairman, who, for the last ten 
minutes, has been engaged in close 
conversation with the chief con- 
stable, awakes to the conclusion 
that some waste of time is going 
on, and appeals to Papillon, who 
replies in his softest tones that he 
does not wish to cross-examine this 
witness, After that, short work is 
made of the case. The Chairman, in 
half-a-dozen mumbled sentences, 
tells the jury that they may, if they 
like, consider the deal box and the 
watch as Mrs. Wilkins’s parapherna, 
or, indeed, the curtain-rings too, he 
adds jocosely; but people do not 
wear pillow-cases and knives and 
forks, so their duty is to find the 
— guilty. This done, as if 
e were invested with power to 
punish the infraction of laws divine 
as well as those of human institu- 
tion, he tells the prisoner he has 
committed a twofold crime, and is 
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therefore a dangerous character, and 
must go to jail for twelve calendar 
months. 

The last prosecution in the ar- 
raignment is intrusted to a very 
young gentleman with a _ very 
new wig, who has the appearance 
of a melancholy monkey. This 
is Mr. Joseph Simian, who was 
called to the Bar a year ago, soon 
after leaving Oriel, where he had 
taken a second-class in modern 
history, the result of three years’ 
prodigious reading. His experi- 
ence has hitherto been confined to 
three prosecutions, in one of which 
“no true bill” was found, and in 
the other two the prisoners pleaded 
guilty. After getting his brief to- 
day, he spent an hour in carefully 
underlining, first in blue and then 
in red, every word of the evidence, 
and adding copious notes in the 
margin, and at last, having got the 
complete depositions by heart, he 
undid the bright green string that 
fastened the too spotless “ circuit- 
calf” of his favourite Archbold. 
For several hours he has stolidly 
devoured page after page of that 
terse writer, at intervals sullying 
the leaves with a determined dab 
from his pencil whenever any point 
struck him as being particularly 
worthy of notice. Ten minutes 
before his case is called on, Push- 
ton has announced to him that the 
prisoner is defended from the dock, 
and that not only will he have to 
address the jury, but it is Howard 
Levison who has been retained 


against him. Pushton is a good- 
hearted fellow, and tries to string 
a few sentences together with which 
the trembling youth may open his 
case. At last the moment arrives 
for the diffident Simian to get on 


his legs. The facts against the 
prisoner are very strong, and his 
mentor tells him he had better say 
as little as possible, and leave it for 
Levison to damage the evidence if 
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he can. He begins in stentorian 
tones, the sound of which strikes 
terror into his own soul: “ May it 
please you, Sir, gentlemen of the 
jury, the case, the case—the nature 
of which you have heard from the 
clerk of the peace,”—he goes on, 
prompted by Pushton,—“ is a very 
simple one; and I need hardly tell 
you, gentlemen, that if you do not 
find the prisoner guilty, it will be 
your duty to find him not guilty. 
He is, however, defended by my 
learned friend, who I am _ sure”— 
here a note falls upon his brief, 
thrown across the table to him by 
Levison; he clutches it as the 
drowning man of tradition clutches 
at a straw, and opens it eagerly, in 
the hope of finding in it some little 
hint from his adversary. He should 
have fought shy of the aid of this 
gift-bearing Greek, for on reading 
the pencilled line he grows very 
red, and then hopelessly flounder- 
ing, at last gasps, “So I think, 
gentlemen, I will call the first wit- 
ness.” The note had contained but 
half-a-dozen words, “ Don’t make 
an ass of yourself.” The jury, 
weary after their long confinement, 
think there must be something 
very weak about a case to cause a 
counsellor to come to such utter 
grief. So Levison has it all his 
own way; and though the Chair- 
man in his summing up uses pre- 
cisely the same words that he has 
used a score of times this afternoon, 
that if they believe the witnesses, 
they have no alternative but to 
convict the prisoner, Simian’s dis- 
comfiture, possibly combined with 
a growing amiability of mind at 
their approaching release, moves 
them for the first time to-day to 
return a verdict of “Not guilty.” 
The prisoner utters a very big sigh 
of relief. It would have been seven 
years this time, for he has been 
here not a few times before. 

Time would fail to tell how with- 
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in twenty minutes of the adjourn- 
ment the Bar have sat down at 
mess, in morning attire, and, with 
half-a-dozen exceptions, in the self- 
same garments that have been sim- 
mering all day in the stifling atmo- 
sphere of the Court. The dinner is 
good, if somewhat rudely served, 
and the wines are beyond all praise, 
for the treasurer is a man of subtle 
palate, and his goodly gifts ought 
to bring forth more brilliant results 
in the way of conversation: but the 
talk is the dreariest shop, and chief- 
ly turns upon the insult offered to 
the mess in the bringing down, 
special, of an Old Bailey-man to 
defend an embezzler to-morrow. 
Yet the result will, in a measure, 
justify the affront, for the Sou- 
chester jury will be mightily im- 
pressed with each thump of the 
ring-bedizened hand, and each call- 
ing of heaven to witness, in the 
approved style of the Central Crimi- 
nal Court; and for the second time 
during these Sessions, in the face 
of the summing up, a verdict of 
“Not guilty” will be returned, and 
Pushton will treasure in his heart 
each gesture, and ponder well each 
hackneyed phrase, to be reproduced 
on future occasions. No other topic 
proves at all fruitful, and there is 
nothing to relieve the solemnity of 
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the ‘evening, for George Rowsby 
has gone on to his own Sessions, and 
Grinsby is too far off the head of 
the table for his ponderous shafts 
to have any effect on poor old 
Snuffleton. It certainly is not nice 
to sit too near the venerable leader, 
for he has a most impartial way of 
distributing his rappee—which he 
carries loose in his waistcoat-pocket 
—between his shirt-front and his 
soup. After mess there is business 
on the first night of Sessions: two 
or three men are proposed as new 
members, and very mild witticisms 
are indulged in at their expense ; 
then one or two dissatisfied persons 
get up and attack the wine-trea- 
surer, who in return blandly oblit- 
erates them, to the vast satisfaction 
of the others. It would be pleasant, 
perhaps, to let cheery old Puffler 
sing an after-dinner song of a by- 
gone age, but then that would in- 
volve listening to one of Grinsby’s 
atrocious parodies; and so, though 
the night be sharp, it is pleasanter 
still to stroll leisurely across the 
cathedral close, and to forget the 
petty details that have made up 
this day of headaches, while the 
moon sheds a glory on the heads 
of the saints and confessors that 
are carved on the minster’s west- 
ern front. 
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Tue month just gone by—the 
May of 1882—is one that will long 
be remembered in these Islands. 
It seems destined to a hideous no- 
toriety as the month in which the 
United Kingdom was first, by the 
public voice, classed with those 
lands where politics mean violent 
and bloody deeds as much as they 
mean the making of laws or the 
ordering of affairs of State—as, 
for instance, with France during the 
ascendancy of the Commune, with 
the Unikad States of America, and 
with the Russian empire. The 
phrase “a new departure,” unfor- 
tunately, may be applied to our his- 
torical position just now as well 
as to our political. Yes, we have 
made anew departure. This steady- 
going old empire, which used once 
to attract the eyes of foreigners as 
the seat of order, the safe retreat 
for men of all shades of opinions, 
the region where Law was practi- 
cally supreme, has been, in nautical 
phrase, disrated, has suffered degra- 
dation in the scale of nations, has 
become a subject for half-civilised 
States to thank God on. 

Not that the anarchy which has 
destroyed our character is a growth 
of the month of May alone: no, it 
has been two years growing; but 
in May it culminated, startled the 
world into recognition of its pres- 
ence, impressed its lasting brand 
upon our forehead. Up to that 
time we benefited by our reputa- 
tion of many years’ standing; men 
believed that our sound sense must 
—— return to us; the good old 
ship would right itself after its roll- 
ings and pitchings, and once more 
= steadily and majestically — 

ut in May our day of grace ended, 
and we were numbered with the 
fallen. 


The horrid story of the early days 
of the month has been written and 
commented on by thousands of 
pens. Every one capable of per- 
ceiving and thinking throughout 
the empire has the disgraceful facts 
by heart. We do not propose to 
repeat the hateful narrative—infan- 
dum renovare dolorem—but rather 
to indulge in a few reflections which 
have offered themselves as the recent 
events were scored on the tablets of 
time. 

The first and most obvious reflec- 
tion is, that things at this present 
writing are worse with us than they 
have ever been. We have reached 
now a state of misrule to which we 
never attained before. The general 
voice, as we believe, may be quoted 
in witness that our disease was 
never so sore as in May it was 
found to be. That fact, taken with 
the records of former months of 
this and the two preceding years, 
leads to the conclusion that for two 
years—ever since the day when it 
was pronounced that in Ireland 
there was ‘‘ an absence of crime and 
outrage, with a general sense of 
comfort and satisfaction, such as 
was unknown in the previous his- 
tory of the country”—we have been 
going from good to bad and from 
bad to worse. Now these two years 
are just the period during which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration has 
lasted. This coincidence is remark- 
able, to begin with; and a little 
study of ‘the annals soon, as we 
think, brings out good proof that the 
Administration, and the deteriora- 
tion of the empire, stand, one to the 
other, in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

All through the rapid ruin of 
Ireland, the measures of Govern- 
ment have been taken with sin- 
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gular infelicity, and with each suc- 
cessive attempt to heal or to repress 
has come a redoubled outburst of 
crime. The Land Act of 1881 was 
a failure, just as the Land Act of 
1870 had been a failure. Three 
months after the former Act became 
law, wholesale arrests were made 
and men were imprisoned by war- 
rants for unlimited periods, this 
process for making the Act opera- 
tive being initiated under an im- 
moderate. fire of boasting. The 
ground was to be cut from under 
the feet of the Land League; the 
action of the Executive, at length 
aroused, was to be astounding: the 
flatterers of the Government raised 
their shouts 6f triumph without 
waiting for the event, and an admir- 
ing journal circulated a print of the 
Prime Minister as Hercules throt- 
tling the Land League under the 
form of the Hydra. This was 
speculating much too rashly, because 
the Hydra on this occasion got the 
better of the Hercules with ease. 
The No-Rent manifesto was is- 
sued; the new Land Courts were 
hopelessly blocked. Such decisions 
as were given by the Assistant 
Commissioners appeared to be made 
on no fixed principle, were ruin- 
ously severe upon landlords, and 
shocked everybody. Murders and 
outrages increased rapidly. The old 
confusion was worse confounded. 
Ministers met Parliament in Feb- 
ruary of this year, and had very 
little to say in defence of their pro- 
ceedings. The Lords ordered an 
inquiry into the working of the 
Land Act, and were fiercely at- 
tacked in consequence by Ministers 
in the Commons, where, after a 
long debate, was carried a resolu- 
tion disapproving all inquiry, and 
thereby Spnsnateg their ‘Lordships’ 
action. Yet, later on, Ministers 
themselves had to consent (such 
were the unsatisfactory reports 
from Ireland) to a reconsideration 
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of some clauses of the Act at a not 
distant day. So we reached and 
passed the Easter recess. 

May had scarcely begun when 
the Prime Minister, who, six 
months before, had triumphed by 
anticipation over the Hydra, and 
uttered volumes of “ prave ’orts” 
concerning the vigorous measures 
which he would take against the 
Land League, and the crushing 
defeat which the League would 
thereby suffer, executed a sudden 
face-about. No longer pugnacious, 
no longer defiant, no longer trusting 
in his great resources, which were 
to cut away the ground and do 
any amount of execution upon the 
League, he announced his intention 
of abandoning hostile action against 
it, of releasing most of the suspects 
whom he had incarcerated, and, in 
short, of (as far as could be under- 
stood) giving again freedom to plot 
and break the laws as before. This 
he announced to be “ the true, just, 
and effectual policy,” to the as- 
tonishment of those who had lis- 
tened to his former denunciations 
of the League. He did not honest- 
ly and openly state, but the infor- 
mation was subsequently extracted 
bit by bit from him and others, that a 
bargain of some kind had been made 
between the chiefs of the League 
and him, whereby they, in exchange 
for their liberty, were expected (s 
was not said that they undertook) 
to tone down a little the murders 
and outrages. It was such an 
arrangement as no Government 
worthy of the name ever was a 
party to. We doubt whether 
wretched King Henry the Sixth 
could have been induced to make 
such with persons whom he re- 
garded as responsible for horrid 
crimes. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
was not ashamed to confess that 
he had done this, nor to proclaim it 
as “‘the true, just, and effectual ” 
policy! We need not detain our 
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readers with comments on this un- 
exampled degradation, since it was 
amply canvassed not a month ago 
by the whole astonished press of the 
kingdom, and, as we might add, 
by the press of Europe and Amer- 
ica also. There were not wanting 
many who cried shame upon the 
Premier’s cowardice—many who 
jeered at his incapacity and self- 
confidence combined—many who 
asked the question, which seemed 
to them hardly to require an 
answer, “ Would the people of 
Britain tolerate this arrant tergi- 
versation, this paltering with their 
dearest interests ?” 

Secure in his majority in the 
Commons and in his overweening 
self-conceit, Mr. Gladstone was not 
likely to be concerned about what 
the home or foreign press might 
say of him. He had made up his 
mind to purchase a few months’ lull 
of sedition, and he meant to have 
it, under the plea that his course 
was “true, just, and effectual,” 
whatever others might think. He 
was quite prepared to brave outside 
opinion and to resist his ordinary 
opponents on this quarrel in his 
usual barefaced manner, when, un- 
fortunately for him, there sprang 
up in aquarter rather too near 
home to be agreeable, dissent, 
desertion, and opposition. Mr. 
Forster, who had gone along with 
Mr. Gladstone ‘in his previous ne- 
glect to adequately protect life and 
property, in his conduct through 
Parliament of the iniquitous Land 
Act, in first his neglect to use the 
powers given by the Coercion Act, 
and afterwards in the Herculean 
enforcement of the same, could not 
away with the tampering with 
rebels, and the surrender to the 
Land League. He stumbled at 
that stumbling-stone, He differed 
from Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, 
and predicted, only too accurately, 
the results of his miserable policy. 
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Of course he withdrew from the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Forster has had the experi- 
ence of two years in the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs. He has, no 
doubt, during that period, made 
himself acquainted with the records 
of the experience of many who 
apna him in the same office. 

e may credit him with the earnest 
desire to find his study of the duties 
result in a conviction that the 
method of governing Ireland fol- 
lowed by Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
was the best. We know that, until 
very lately, Mr. Forster was, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, the Minister 
through whom the decrees of the 
Cabinet were carrie@ into act; but 
we may reasonably suspect that for 
a long time back he has been 
doubtful of the policy to which he 
gave effect, if he has not been 
wholly convinced that it was wrong. 
If he was wavering, the Gladstone- 
Parnell alliance and the “ new 
departure” were just the things to 
bring him to the point of resist- 
ance. Without doubt it must have 
cost him much, mentally as well as 
materially, to break with his old 
associates; therefore, that he did 
break with them is a proof how 
damaging both to national inter- 
ests and to personal character he 
thought the bargain with Mr. Par- 
nell and his friends to be. That 
he was sincere in what he did we 
have no doubt; and just as little do 
we doubt that he judged rightly 
and well. He had gone a long way 
with Mr. Gladstone. He had joined 
in supporting and carrying the 
cruel and unjust Land Act of 1881. 
He had refrained from giving the 
protection to which they were en- 
titled to the law-abiding part of the 
Irish people for nearly two years. 
In short, he had helped to utterly 
ruin the country and to turn it 
into the pandemonium which it is 
to-day. Yet, having joined in all 
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this, he felt obliged to-stop short 
at the course which Mr. Gladstone 
proclaimed to be true, just, and 
effectual. It was, probably, not 
the first time that he had felt a 
remorseful misgiving, but it was 
the first time that he had brought 
forth fruit meet for repentance. 

In making his stand, even at this 
late hour, Mr. Forster has unques- 
tionably done good service to his 
country and to morality. It is 
much to be desired that, since he 
is at last free from party ties, he 
should afford the weight of his 
voice in farther exposing the base 
policy of Ministers, and in resisting 
weak and injurious legislation. His 
one act of contrition will, as we 
hope, be followed up by a manly 
and patriotic course, which may 
lead his countrymen to condone 
early errors for the sake of much 
good service. 

But to return to Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Forster ventured to suggest 
that Mr. Gladstone’s counsel to 
palter with rebels was not precisely 
“as if a man had inquired at the 
oracle of God,” Indeed, Mr. For- 
ster withstood Mr. Gladstone to his 
face, and the contest was sharp 
between them, though the sharp- 
ness was veiled by cautious lan- 
guage. When Mr. Forster stood up 
to account for his separation from 
the Cabinet, and to justify the 
views which caused him to secede, 
his speech, coming from the heart 
fresh and truthful, was entirely 
convincing as to the propriety of 
the stand which he had at last 
made. If it was, while condemn- 
ing the “new departure,” condem- 
natory also of Mr. Forster’s own con- 
duct ever since he became Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
his hearers took no pleasure in en- 
forcing that side lesson, but they 
vehemently applauded the main ar- 
gument that the new departure was 
scandalous, pusillanimous, and like- 
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ly to prove ruinous. He believed, 
as he said, that the sudden re- 
lease of the suspects would prove 
an encouragement to crime; and 
this belief received a speedy and 
appalling justification. Again, he 
thought intimidation to have been 
carried on by the Land-Leaguers 
to such a degree that no Govern- 
ment could have allowed it to con- 
tinue without becoming a Govern- 
ment merely in name, and a sham. 
Not complimentary this to the Gov- 
ernment of which for two years he 
had been a member. 

Then Mr. Forster went on to 
speak in the tone in which 
‘Maga’ has been speaking ever 
since the present Government ac- 
ceded to power, but in-which he 
never spoke till now. He said— 


‘*Let the House do what it thinks 
right upon these questions; let it pass 
what Bill it thinks fit upon that most 
difficult and urgent question of arrears 
—and I will go as far as most mem- 
bers in regard to that matter; let 
them do what they think right upon 
the Purchase Clauses of the Land Act, 
or upon any other amendment of the 
Land Act,—but do not try to buy obe- 
dience to the law by concessions. A 
surrender is bad, but a compromise 
or arrangement is worse.” 


Precisely so: but what has Mr. 
Gladstone’s and Mr. Forster’s joint 
dealing with the Land League been 
throughout, except a series of at- 
tempts to buy obedience to the law 


by concessions? The new depart- 
ure certainly beat former conces- 
sions in degree, but it was of ex- 
actly the same kind. The Govern- 
ment never heartily declared on 
the side of the law. And then 
follows a doctrine which might 
have been the utterance of ‘Maga’ 
any time these last twenty months. 
It is astonishing how entirely Mr. 
Forster and ourselves have come to 
be of one mind. 


‘‘Undoubtedly the secret societies 
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are more active. I am very glad my 
right honourable friend stated that 
the subject would occupy the atten- 
tion of the Government; but there is 
one word I must say, and that is, that 
there is something worse even than 
secret societies, and that is the open 
acknowledgment of the powerlessness 
of the law without the assistance of 
the law-breakers. Better even secret 
societies, with which we must con- 
tend, and which we should put down 
as we have put them down before; 
better even these hideous incidents, 
the demoralisation of Ireland, than 
ying black-mail to law-breakers. 
here is no doubt that the law courts 
are at work, and that the Land Act is 
taking hold of the imagination of men 
and appealing very strongly to their 
interests. But the battle of law 
inst lawlessness is not won, and I 
believe that since the battle was be- 
there never was a time in which 
it was more dangerous to relax the 
authority of the law.” 


Mr. Forster’s estimate of the 
danger was undoubtedly a true one, 
as events did not fail to establish; 
but he did not show, he did not 
attempt to show, how he, holding 
such opinions, could have remained 
so long connected with a Govern- 
ment which, by his own proving, is 
“a sham,” and which is now, as it 
has been ever since the Land League 
usurpation began, “paying black- 
mail to law-breakers.” Howbeit, 
putting his inconsistency for the 
moment ont of sight, and remem- 
bering only that Mr. Forster had 
better means of information, and 
certainly was better informed, con- 
cerning Ireland than any member 
of the Cabinet, it is matter of sur- 
prise that his warning did not at 
once stir the mind of England 
against the “ Anarch old,” and lead 
it to take thought for its safety. 
This is part of the mystery of these 
degenerate and dangerous days, that 
while the people cannot but know 
how’ things have been steadily 
growing worse for nearly two years, 
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and when the truth of this deterio- 
ration is witnessed by the man who 
had means of being, and who was, 
most intimately acquainted with it, 
they make no effort to shake off the 
incubus under which the whole 
commonwealth is being rapidly 
brought down to damage and dis- 
honour ! 

If Mr. Gladstone had lost Mr, 
Forster, he seemed to have gained 
Mr. Parnell and the Land-Leaguers, 
Quite pleasant remarks passed be- 
tween him and the gentlemen whom 
he had let out of prison, and who 
had so signally frustrated his render- 
ing of the part of Hercules. The 
black - mail, and the buying of 
obedience to the law by conces- 
sions, promised a short interval of 
comparative peace, which, no doubt, 
his soul greatly desired after the 
long run of misfortune which had 
followed upon ignorance, incapacity, 
and blundering, such as have rarely 
been seen in a British Ministry. 
But even this breathing-time, for 
which he had bid so heavily, was 
not to be accorded to the harassed 
bunglers. Mr. Forster’s auguries, 
sure to be fulfilled sooner or later, 
received their justification with a 
terrible suddenness. He spoke his 
warning words concerning the “new 
departure” on the 4th of May; 
and two days later occurred in the 
Pheenix Park that frightful catas- 
trophe, with the echoes of which 
the world has been ringing ever 
since, and which will not, for many 
a day, cease to harrow men’s 
minds. 

Everything has been said that 
can be said in horror-stricken de- 
nunciation of the crime, in wailing 
over the innocent lives cut short, 
in sympathy with the relatives of 
those who have been so cruelly 
taken. It were useless for us now, 
four weeks after the event, to be- 
gin again the utterance of indigna- 
tion, of sorrow, of condolence. t 
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has been all said, and we join heart- 
ily in the feelings which have been 
called forth. at we have now 
to do is to reflect upon the ante- 
cedents and the consequences of 
deeds which have tarnished our 
national reputation, as well as given 
proof of the strides with which 
the prevalence of lawless violence 
is advancing. 

It was at once apparent, when 
the report of the murders was re- 
ceived, that Mr. Parnell was really 
powerless to restore order in ex- 
change for his liberation from jail. 
The murders themselves were the 
proofs that a power which Mr. 
Parnell was unable to control, was 
able and determined to continue 
the deeds of blood and of violence 
to which Mr. Gladstone fancied 
that he had obtained a truce by 
letting Mr. Parnell loose. Hence 
it would appear that the humilia- 
tion of making concession to law- 
breakers, and of paying black-mail, 
had been submitted to without any 
equivalent whatever having been 
obtained. Mr. Gladstone found 
himself in the position of a house- 
holder who, having paid heavily 
to induce an organ-grinder to keep 
away from his house, finds, not 
that organ-grinder, but another 
more excruciating, ruthlessly fre- 
quenting his house-front, and dis- 
tracting his head. The new de- 
parture had produced only the 
murders. Mr. Parnell and the 
chief members of his party ex- 
pressed very heartily their abhor- 
rence of the crime perpetrated in 
Phenix Park—an expression which 
fell, for the most part, on incred- 
ulous ears, because this was by no 
means the first atrocious murder 
which had lately taken place in 
Ireland, and it could not be re- 
membered that on the commission 
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of any former crime, the indignation 
of Mr. Parnell and his friends had 
been aroused. Indeed, unless our 
memory much deceives us, the 
mention of the murder of Lord 
Mountmorres in the House of Com- 
mons last year was received by 
Irish members with derision, or 
something very like it;* and there 
have been numerous instances 
lately adduced by the daily press 
to prove that if the Parnellite 
arty really felt concern at the 
rish atrocities which from time 
to time have been distressing the 
eople of Britain, they have con- 
cealed it with consummate skill. At 
the same time nobody seems to 
doubt that the vile deed in the 
Phenix Park was regretted by Mr. 
Parnell on his own account as in 
some way running counter to his 
plans. And the report which ap- 
peared somewhere about the 10th 
of May of Mr. Parnell having de- 
clared that his life had been threat- 
ened, and of his having asked for 
and obtained police protection, sug- 
gested the idea that his bargain 
with Mr. Gladstone had not been 
taken in good part by the secret 
societies. This idea was strength- 
ened when Mr. Parnell, not more 
than a week after his reconciliation 
with the Government, was seen to 
be once more in opposition as be- 
fore he went to Kilmainham. 
We know nothing about Mr. 
Parnell’s affairs; we only, like 
our neighbours, cannot help put- 
ting admitted facts together, and 
trying to understand how they 
consist. Our opinion is that Mr. 
Parnell did a hazardous thing in 
bargaining with, or, if he pre- 
fers the expression, in listening 
to, Mr Gladstone at all. Move- 
ments such as he used to lead, are 
exceedingly jealous of their chiefs, 





* Vide speech of the Solicitor-General for Ireland of Tuesday, 11th January 


1881, as reported in the ‘ Times. 
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and inordinately ready to suspect 
treachery. Mr. Parnell knows this, 
because he has more than once in 
his speeches spoken with contempt 
and horror of making terms with 
Ministers. He has now apparently 
been compelled to repudiate Mr. 
Gladstone again, in consequence of 
the new Coercion Bill, before their 
fraternal grasp had well relaxed; and 
if he is also under the ban of some 
of the murderous gangs, his case is, 
indeed, unhappy. Neither does it 
appear to excite much sympathy. 
We have not heard a word of pity 
for his fall between the two stools, 
and doubt whether the public does 
not enjoy his discomfiture. 

His late confederate, now again 
his antagonist, who also takes his 
walks abroad under police protec- 
tion, is scarcely in better plight 
than Mr. Parnell. But, from long 


“cong in wheeling and acting, he 


as so far been able to postpone 
the acknowledgment of his failure, 
which, nevertheless, he may shortly 
have to make. He has abandoned 
“ the true, just, and effectual ” course 
which he adopted and entered upon 
at the beginning of May, and with 
the utmost impudence he has com- 
menced an entirely opposite treat- 
ment of Ireland, which doubtless 
is, for the present, the true, just, and 
effectual one. About this we may 
have something to say farther on. 
We do not think that the British 
public was at all too deeply moved 
by the murder of the two Secre- 
taries; but having said that, we 
cannot decline to add that it must 
have been far too little moved by 
the many other murders which 
have been reported from Ireland 
during the last eighteen months. 
It is true that the striking down 
of ministers acting under the 
Queen’s commission may have had 
in it a peculiar demand upon the 
resentment of loyal Englishmen, 
inasmuch as it was an outrage 
offered to the Government itself. 
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But we do not believe that it was 
the insult to the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, which for the most part ex- 
cited the national mind. It was 
more the position which the vic- 
tims held—one the son of a duke, 
the other an official of great im- 
portance in Irish affairs of state, 
If this be not the cause of the 
distinction, it is certain that there 
is a distinction, and it is one of 
which we cannot approve. Look 
at the large reward which has been 
offered. It is not too large—no- 
thing that we can afford to payis 
too much forthe detection and 
punishment of the wretches who 
urged the foaming car-horse out of 
the Park. But neither was it too 
much to offer for bringing to justice 
the assassins of Mrs. Smythe, of Mr. 
Herbert, or the cold-blooded mis- 
creants who sewed up the bailiffs 
and cast them into the loch. Mr. 
Gladstone has exhibited a great 
deal of feeling on this sad occasion. 
Not more, let us say, than was be- 
coming; but then look at the stony 
reply which he caused to be sent to 
Mr. Smythe when the latter ventured 
to call his attention to the murder 
of his sister-in-law. There was no 
feeling there: and yet the murder 
of Mrs. Smythe was as cruel, heart- 
rending, and unprovoked as that of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish. Mustit 
not be confessed with regard to the 
house of Cavendish itself, now so 
sorely stricken, that it looked calm- 
ly on and abetted the Ministry 
while landlords or bailiffs were the 
victims, while women were butch- 
ered or tortured, and while farmers 
were dragged from their beds and 
subjected to the discharges of guns 
into their knees? But these were 
vulgar folk, not worth thinking of 
as long as political capital could be 
made by conniving at the atrocities 
practised on them. But now that 
the shaft has returned into their 
own bosom, now that the noble 
family has had to bear its share 
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in the common calamity, we opine 
that there may be a somewhat live- 
lier feeling for tragedies in humble 
households, and a little more will- 
ingness to shield them from the 
attack of the assassin. 


“ Nec lex est cequior ulla; quam necis 
Artifices arte perire sua.” 


We are not deceived by anything 
that Mr. Gladstone may say or do. 
His conduct with regard to the 
murders of the- 6th of May, like his 
conduct with regard to previous 
atrocities in Ireland, was no doubt 
regulated by his determination to 
consult first his political interests, 
While his capitulation to Mr. Par- 
nell and the other agitators was not 
a week old, he shamelessly reversed 
his policy once more, and returned 
to coercion. His terror of being 
summarily ejected from office must 
have been very lively, for he has 
introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a measure not only purport- 
ing to be a declaration of war 
against all secret societies, but one 
which, if honestly and fearlessly 
carried into act, will probably prove 
. & great protection to life and pro- 
perty. If not all that we could 
have wished, the Bill is so much 
more than we could have expected 
from such a source, that we must 
not, as lovers of our country and of 
order, decline to accept it. We 
only trust that it may become law 
on an early day. R 

Sir William Harcourt was em- 
ployed to introduce the new Bill, 
the offspring of the last Ministerial 
tergiversation, to the Lower House. 
As a prelude to and justification 
of it, the Home Secretary drew 
a picture of the present state of 
Ireland, lawless, disorganised, dis- 
united, swarming with secret socie- 
ties of the most dangerous character. 
And one could hardly, on hearing 
or reading his remarks on this head, 
fail to perceive that, if Ministers 
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were at length convinced on these 
points, he might have saved him- 
self the trouble of convincing 


other people, because all except 


Ministers had, for many months, 
been convinced of — that 
he had to urge. Indeed, the Oppo- 
sition has been persistently and 
consistently pressing upon the Min- 
istry, the very information which 
Sir William Harcourt produced to 
the House of Commons as some- 
thing original and startling. It 
has long been aware of the “ plague- 
spot ;” and has dinned it into the 
deaf ears of Ministers. Let that 
ass, however, and let us glance at 
the heads of the proposed law. 

It is contemplated, on those 
occasions, and in those places 
in Ireland where the ordinary law 
cannot operate, to create special 
tribunals, each tribunal to consist 
of three Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, who are to 
try and (when they convict) sen- 
tence offenders charged with treason 
and other weighty crimes, it being 
provided that the three must be 
unanimous as to verdict and sen- 
tence. From these tribunals there 
will be right of appeal to the Court 
of Criminal Cases Reserved. 

The Government proposes to take 
powers for searching, in specially 
proclaimed districts, “for the se- 
cret apparatus of murder—for the 
daggers, for the documents, for the 
threatening letters, for the crape 
masks, which are hidden, and which 
the police cannot reach.” 

There will be provision for the 
arrest of persons who are found 
prowling about at night, and can- 
not give a_ satisfactory account 
of themselves; also for arrest of 
strangers in proclaimed districts. 

There will again be an Alien Act. 

Instigation to the commission of 
crime, and membership of a secret 
society, will be punishable under 
the new law. 


3G 
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Intimidation, unlawful meetings, 
rioting, and inflammatory utterances 
of the press, will also be punishable 
by the new law. 

The expenses of maintaining ex- 
tra police, and of giving compensa- 
tion to those who may have been 
injured by criminal acts, will be 
payable by the districts where the 
crimes may have been committed. 

The law, if Ministers can have 
their way, will be in force for three 

ears, 

We will give our opinion on this 
last proposal first, and say that we 
should much prefer that the law 
should be made for an unlimited 
period. Itis the fashion to argue 
that we have tried to govern Ire- 
land by severity and by indulgence, 
and that we have failed in both 
methods. To which proposition we 
take the exception that severity and 
indulgence never have been tried 
with equal earnestness. The indul- 
gence, no doubt, has been given 
without limit, and has failed. The 
Trish Church was not disestab- 
lished, nor the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881 passed, for three years 
only. They are unlimited laws, to 
which the country has to conform 
itself, and to settle down to as to 
its fixed future. But the rigorous 
measures are always temporary ; 
they will expire in course of time; 
and evil-doers, instead of having to 
bid adieu for ever to their vicious 
habits, and to settle down to the 
quietness prescribed by law for the 
rest of their days, have at the worst 
only to postpone their wickedness 
until the law may expire. The law 
only interrupts criminal practices, 
it does not crush out the hope of 
being able to carry out criminal 
designs. Therefore severity never 
has had a fair trial, and cannot be 
said to have failed. Therefore we 
would have the new repressive law 
to be made operative for an un- 
limited period. 

Our next remark is that Mr. 
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Gladstone cannot possibly, between 
the Ist and the 10th May, have ac- 
quired much new knowledge of the 
state of things in Ireland. He 
knew very well before—has known 
for the last eighteen months—what 
a dreadful condition that sountry 
was in. Hence it is no discovery 
of new circumstances which has led 
him to propose this stringent Bill. 
Neither is it the disposition of a 
just ruler to suppress wickedness 
and vice; the surrender to the 
Land League, and the black-mail 
stigmatised by Mr. Forster, prove 
that it is not. What, then, is it? 
Clearly fear of some kind—personal 
or party fear—fear lest on no other 
terms than the introduction of such 
a measure will the people tolerate 
his further retention of power. 

We find, by reference to Sir W. 
Harcourt’s speech, that the Govern- 
ment considered the question of 
commissioning a military court in- 
stead of a court composed of three 
judges, and decided in favour of 
the judges. It appears to us that 
the objects of stamping out conspir- 
acy, and of repressing crime, would 
have been far more effectually 
obtained by resorting to military 
tribunals. And we entirely object, 
under the circumstances,—for, be it 
remembered that the special court 
cannot act at all unless the district 
to which it is appointed be already 
recognised by the Lord Lieutenant 
as in a very lawless state,—to allow- 
ing appeals to the superior court. 
The chief influence of the punish- 
ments will be lost if they be not 
quickly inflicted—if the law do 
not strike soon, as well as strike 
hard. 

We regret to observe, moreover, 
that there is no mention of corporal 
punishment for brutal and cruel 
acts. There can be little doubt 
that the lash, if fearlessly prescribed, 
would be a powerful means of caus- 
ing those acts to decrease or cease. 
The savages who commit them can 
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be reached through their skins, but 
by no other approach. The at- 
tempt at moral influence with such 
appears to be only trifling with 
serious matters. 

Having made these strictures, we 
are ready to say that the new Bill is 
of such a character that we shall 
rejoice to see it become law, and 
that we shall expect good results 
from it if it be firmly and without 
stint adminijstered; for everything 
depends upon that.. The most 
stringent law, if known to be dis- 
pensed by a timid and vacillating 
executive, will obtain but very 
little respect. And unfortunately 
we know that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government can vacillate and falter 
upon occasion. But let us hope 
that it may benefit by the bitter 
experience through which it has 
passed. 

Eighteen months ago a scheme 
for governing Ireland was proposed 
in this Magazine,* which, although 
it went further than the present 
Bill in respect of military control 
and of parliamentary disfranchise- 
ment, yet plainly foreshadowed a 
measure of the kind now before 
Parliament. If our advice had 
been taken then, eighteen months 
of misery and misrule would have 
been avoided, and Ireland, instead 
of being now ruined as she is, 
might have been recovering a 
healthy condition. It is a satis- 
faction that the Government have 
come so much to our way of think- 
ing even after so long a lapse of 
time. We shall not be surprised 
if, after a further delay, the whole 
of our plan be acted upon. But 
the result to which we looked— 
that of saving Ireland—can no 
longer be effected. It is too late 
for that. We can only hope, by 
some day putting an end to anarchy, 
to give the land a chance of aa 
from her ruins. We hope to fin 
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time for a few more remarks on 
this important Bill, between the 
night when it will come on for 
second reading and the day of our 
going to press. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
dealing with arrears of rent has 
been introduced, and appears to 
have occasioned very little surprise 
after the several hints which he 
gave of what its complexion would 
be. It is not clear yet whether 
the settlement of the arrears may 
be voluntary or compulsory; but 
in any case, as we fear, there will 
be but small compensation for the 
landlords, already so heavily and so 
unrighteously mulcted, while-there 
will be a still farther premium 
given to the tenants. One has be- 
come at last so used to this one- 
sided legislation that it does not ex- 
cite wonder. There is, howeverfone 
feature about the present proposal 
which may be hereafter productive 
of good results. Mr. Gladstone, hav- 
ing enriched his clients as far as 
possibly he could, and finding that 
their cry still is “Give, give,” is at 
last compelled to turn to the im- 
perial Exchequer for means of hush- 
ing them. The remainder of the 
revenues of the late Irish Church 
will be swallowed up by his plan, 
and still the horse-leeches will not 
be satisfied, wherefore it will be 
necessary to bribe them out of 
the pockets of English taxpayers. 
Though nothing else could do it, 
this shift may have the effect of 
awakening our constituencies to 
a sense of the iniquity which is 
being practised. They are to have 
the privilege of paying the back 
rents of the thriftless and ungov- 
ernable Irish tenants. It may be 
taken for granted that the latter, 
having forced the screw on to this 
point of getting their arrears paid 
out of the public revenue, will 
not desist from working at the 





* ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December 1880,—Art. ‘‘ Ireland our Reproach.” 
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lever. They are only on the bor- 
ders of the promised land as yet, 
and they understand thoroughly 
the arts by which they got there. 
Is it at all likely that the taste of 
the oc 4 will diminish their appe- 
tite ? e say, No; but the Brit- 
ish taxpayer may sooner or later 
resist the pressure, although the 
Government may not. Mr. Glad- 
stone may avoid directly laying on 
a tax to sop the tenants; but effect 
it by what juggle he may, he can 
gratify them only at the expense 
of the public. Now, when once he 
has to increase our taxes, he may 
be expected to have filled up the 
measure of the disappointment 
which the hearers and readers of 
his speeches of 1880 are so bitterly 
experiencing. It will not be un- 
important, whenever the Bill may 
be farther proceeded with, to know 
whether Mr. Forster regards money 
given from the British Exchequer 
to pay the rents of Irish malcon- 
tents as “ black-mail.” 

The proposal to work the pro- 
visions of the Arrears Bill through 
the Land Courts appears to us to 
-e very objectionable. There is 
against it the argument that those 
Courts have already before them 
more work than they can accom- 

lish; but were that not so, the 
fa Courts have obtained such 
a character for partiality, and for 
arbitrary and reckless decisions, 
that it is making a farce of law to 
commit its administration to per- 
sons so ineligible. No landlord 
can possibly expect justice from the 
decisions of these Commissioners ; 
and that being the case, it is 
simply sporting with the idea of 
right, to appoint judges in whom 
one side can have no confidence. 
It makes the business at once not 
justice but confiscation. 

The question of arrears is a suf- 
ficiently interesting one, and one 
which might have been expected 
to give rise to much discussion. 
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But the merits and demerits of the 
Bill were quite thrust aside by the 
great excitement produced by an 
episode in the House of Commons 
on the same night as that on which 
the Bill was introduced. Some 
further light was thrown upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s methods of employing 
“the resources of civilisation” in 
dealing with the Land League; 
and so intense was the commotion 
aroused by the matters on which 
this light fell, that they were. can- 
vassed to the exclusion of others. 
We need scarcely, in this paper, 
repeat the account of the letter 
which was read, or the remarks 
which were made on it, on the 
15th and 16th of May in the House 
of Commons, or the criticisms 
with which the press was occupied, 
because these must be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. But we 
point to the treaty of Kilmainham, 
and to what we have as yet ascer- 
tained of its history, as truths which 
must be very gravely considered in 
connection with the new Coercion 
Bill. The new departure and the 
pew coercion do not harmonise at 
all. Can the Ministry, if its great 
object be—as we have the strengest 
reason for thinking that it is—to 
catch the votes of the Irish mem- 
bers,—can it, we say, be in earnest 
about coercion? Is it likely that a 
Government in alliance with, and 
dependent on, the Land League, 
can ever be formidable to secret 
societies? Is it not rather to be 
feared that the Coercion Bill is 
intended to blind the public? Of 
course the belief which we ex- 
mgs above, that the Kilmain- 
am treaty has been cancelled by 
events, may still be correct; but 
if such is the case, Ministers are 
bound to tell us so, and they have 
not said it. This is an important 
consideration. The next point is 
the duplicity with which the House 
of Commons and the public have 
been treated with regard to the 
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Kilmainham negotiations; the diffi- 
culties which have been put in the 
way of extracting the truth; and 
the gross paltering, to the very 
verge of falsehood, in which the 
Prime Minister indulged. 

It is perfectly clear now that 
there is, or was, a treaty, and that 
one of the terms of it secured the 
votes of the contracting Irish mem- 
bers to the Government on certain 
conditions. . But we cannot get at 
the whole of the bargain. It is 
matter of history that a document, 
from which a most important para- 
graph had been expunged, was read 
to the House of Commons without 
any acknowledgment that it was 
imperfect, and that we owe to Mr. 
Forster’s recollection of the real 
character of it, and to his sturdy 
insistance on the fact of its curtail- 
ment, the ultimate communication 
of it in full. Why all this reti- 
cence, why all this shuffling, if 
nothing had occurred which Min- 
isters could hesitate to acknow- 
ledge? Over and over again Mr. 
Gladstone has maintained that there 
was no bargain, which assertion 
rests simply on some peculiar ac- 
ceptation of a word or of words; 
because there is now ample proof 
that a bargain was made—and to 
attempt to prove that it was not, is 
simply to make an experiment in 
word-splitting and in spurious logic. 
Equivocation, as we have had occa- 
sion to write before, is to Mr. Glad- 
stone a science. He is for ever 
calling it to his aid; and no ex- 
posure of his devices, and no con- 
sideration of the unworthiness of 
his method, seems to warn him 
away from the practice. Fortu- 
nately for him, his skin is pretty 
thick. A sensitive man must have 
been crushed by the things which 
were said and written of his tam- 
pering with the facts of this Kil- 
mainham business. Till loss of 
office shall overtake him, he will 
probably care little for the descent 
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which he is constantly making in 
the opinions of honourable and 
ingenuous men. 

The anxiety felt on all sides to 
make progress with the Coercion 
Bill, had probably the effect of 
putting the Kilmainham compact 
out of sight on the 18th May, in 
order that the debate on the second 
reading of the Bill might have 
place. And thus Mr. Gladstone 
obtained a respite from the ques- 
tions and remarks relative to his 
bargain with Mr. Parnell, which 
must have been very welcome. 
The House entered upon the dis- 
cussion of the Bill with what 
seemed like an intention to dispose 
of it with all reasonable despatch. 
The Irish members, it is true, have 
made a declaration which might be 
construed as meaning unappeasable 
hostility to the measure; but we 
have to read it by the light of the 
Kilmainham lamp. Possibly it 
will be found to be “ full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Mr. Trevelyan, at the debate on 
the second reading, made his ap- 
pearance in the House as Chief Sec- 
retary. He, in supporting the Bill, 
made, like Sir William Harcourt, 
an appalling acknowledgment of 
the dreadful state into which Ire- 
land has been misgoverned. These 
expositions are simply ue of 
Ministerial blindness and neglect. 
There is, evidently, no need of 
convincing the Conservative Op- 
position of the necessity for a law 
of the kind; but the ni! rect 
will be hard to persuade that the 
greatest blame does not attach to 
the Government for allowing things 
to reach the dreadful point of dis- 
order where we see them. The 
more statistics Mr. Trevelyan pro- 
duced for demonstrating that when 
in former years coercion was ap- 
plied crime decreased, and when 
coercion was relaxed crime was 
multiplied, the more did he ex- 
pose the obduracy of the Govern- 
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ment against the teaching of ex- 
perience and ogres the recogni- 
tion of facts. Bill like this was 
wanted eighteen months ago. 

We were gratified to learn, from 
the perusal of Mr. Gibson’s speech, 
that many of the remarks which, a 
page or two back, we ventured to 
make on the provisions of the Bill, 
were in accordance with his views. 
That he thinks the Government to 
be to blame for not having earlier 
and more effectually grappled with 
crime, the following extract will 
attest :— 


‘*With a people demoralised, ac- 
customed to murders, to have these 
murders reproved in a very tepid 
manner, to find impunity for those 
who perpetrate the murders—why are 
we not to expect these familiar con- 
ditions in this last murder? I am 
glad the problem has been at last re- 
cognised. ButI would not be doing 
justice to Irish feeling if I did not say 
that there is in many a household a 
bitter feeling that their fathers, chil- 
dren—and sometimes wives— have 
been shot down, and little sympathy 
expressed with them, and much apa- 
thy shown in their cases. The bill may 
have been drafted when they were 
murdered ; it was not brought in.” 


Then, as to the desirableness of 
making such a law permanent in- 
stead of for a limited period, we 
are glad to have so high an author- 
ity on ourside. Mr. Gibson said :— 


‘* Then as to the duration of the Bill 
for three years, if such an enact- 
ment is at all necessary it would be 

uite absurd to bring it in for less than 
t years. I shall be immensely 
gratified if in that period it has at- 
tained its object. I was led to expect 
that some of these provisions would 
have been drafted in the general laws 
ofthe country. One of the great evils 
of Ireland is, that there has been a 
series of temporary acts constantly re- 
newed. It is better to try to grapple 
with these evils with general legis- 
lation, for the whole history of the 
country demonstrates that some 
change in the general law is required, 
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rather than making these eternal tem- 
porary laws.” 

Our satisfaction is further in- 
creased when we see that Mr. Gibson, 
like ourselves, looks with disfavour 
on the right of appeal to a higher 
court, which is to be granted to 
every criminal sentenced by the 
three judges. He is for summary 
execution, as may be learned by a 
perusal of yet another extract which 
we take the liberty of making :— 


‘*But Iam disposed to think that 
the clauses as to appeals will require 
immense consideration in committee. 
I think you should give such a tribu- 
nal as this your highest confidence; 
but the Bill is so framed as to suggest 
distrust of the judges who composed 
it. You are allowing appeals to be 
made, not on the question of guilt, 
but on the discretion of the judge in 
passing sentence. Clearly there will 
be an appeal in every case, because the 
fact of an appeal would postpone the 
execution of the sentence. So that, 
instead of having speedy justice, you 
will have dilatory and delayed jus- 
tice.” 


It is unfortunate that the judges 
themselves would appear, from state- 
ments in some of the daily papers, 
to be disinclined to form the Courts 
of Three, which are to try criminals 
without a jury. . We have every 
respect for the objections which the 
judges may think proper to urge, 
but still we hope that these high 
functionaries, recognising the neces- 
sity of the case, will find some way 
equally good of enforcing the law if 
they cannot exactly meet the views 
expressed in the Bill. Failing to 
secure a military tribunal, which 
we look upon as by far the best, 
we certainly would like to see the 
three judges commissioned as pro- 
posed, and the right of appeal from 
their decisions much curtailed. 

The announcement that the Co- 
ercion Bill has passed its second 
reading by a large majority has 
come to us before going to press. 
It is worthy of note that Mr. Par- 
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nell in the House, although he 
hinted at great changes in com- 
mittee, did not deliver himself in 
accents of defiance towards Mr. 
Gladstone. Perhaps this par nobile 
are both purposely giving uncertain 
signs, and: waiting the chapter of 
accidents to determine what shall 
be their outward demeanour to each 
other. Should the Kilmainham 
iniquity be once more assented to 
by the Protean heroes, then there 
is little chance of retaining the 
most important provisions of the 
Bill, or of putting them in force if 
they are retained. 

Mr. Storey, who spoke with much 
animation of the measure, said that 
he would oppose it because he knew 
that it would fail. How he knew 
he did not explain. It is true that 
all Mr. Gladstone’s Irish measures 
have failed, but that fact does not 
make it absolutely certain that this 
must fail. We have little doubt 
that, if passed in its present form 
and administered by honest heads, 
it would prove a success. Firmness 
is all that is wanted to repress Irish 
crime, but the criminals very soon 
find out when the attempts to re- 
press them are not made in earnest. 
We were glad to find the Prime 
Minister inferring, from the man- 
ner in which the secret of the Phe- 
nix Park murders had been kept, 
how friendly to, or how terrified 
by, outrage a very large number of 
the Irish people must be. If he 
reflects on this truth, he will soon 
perceive that Mr. Parnell’s aid will 
never suffice to produce order. The 
spectre which has been allowed to 
grow so big, and to become so bold, 
will resist the law to the end, and 
never yield until it shall have found 
that the law is too strong for it. 

There was in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech another novelty which may 
be of very good omen. He dis- 
tinctly recognised that there are in 
Ireland persons other than rebels, 
Land-Leaguers, and murderers, for 
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whom the law is to take some care. 
He said that he must show to all 
sections of the people that the law 
is their protector, even to those 
who, during the last autumn and 
winter, suffered cruelly for exercis- 
ing their legal rights and perform- 
ing their personal duties. As yet 
this is only wind; but should he 
fulfil his promise, there is a bright 
hope for many of those whom he 
has hitherto allowed to remain 
helpless, deserted, in the shadow of 
death. These are at length to come 
up for remembrance before the 
Ministry. There is to be a “re- 
gard for the misery that has been 
carried far and wide among the 
body of the population of Ireland 
by the infliction of outrages and 
intimidation upon them in every 
form—some of them perhaps lighter, 
but others most cruel and most ex- 
treme.” Better late than never, we 
say: but the dead cannot now be 
brought back to life, the maimed 
and broken cannot be restored to 
vigour; and the Ministry, let them 
say what they will, cannot be ex- 
cused for having so long deferred 
to interpose the shield of the law 
between innocent subjects of the 
Queen and the violence, the spite, 
and the terror of the lawless 
wretches to whom so much impun- 
ity has hitherto been granted. It 
is to be presumed that anarchy is 
no longer expected to be a favour- 
ing element to the political plans of 
the Radicals. Hence we are now 
treated to the utterance of some 
sound, just, and statesmanlike sen- 
tences. That is as far as we have 
yet got. 

e wait to see what will, after a 
few days, be the real relations be- 
tween Ministers and the enfran- 
chised jail-birds, also the relations 
between the same birds and the 
rabbles which used to be moved 
by their notes. We wait to see 
whether, if the leaders of agitation 
have at length, for a consideration, 
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been induced to pose as penitents, 
there may not immediately spring 
to take their places as infuriators 
of the mobs, other leaders jealous 
of Ministerial favour, but on whom 
no favour in material form has as 
yet descended. The strange aggre- 
gations of atoms above the surface 
we can only partly see; that which 
is going on below the surface we 
cannot see at all. But that a vast 
deal is being done in secret, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, and in 
time we may have only too strik- 
ing evidence thereof. Mr. Forster’s 
warnings were not for nothing. 

The speech made by Michael 
Davitt on Sunday in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester sounds 
most uncomfortably for the high 
contracting parties of the Kilmain- 
ham treaty, and is another testi- 
mony to the correctness of Mr. 
Forster’s views. It was wholly 
a declaration of war to the end 
against the English Government; 
and there is clearly more trouble of 
his own making awaiting Mr. Glad- 
stone—and unfortunately awaiting 
England also, because she has not 
the resolution to take the reins 
from Mr. Gladstone’s hands. In 
the course of his defiance, Davitt 
said :— 

‘‘Mr. Gladstone might find a tem- 
porary. expedient by fixing rents, 

ked by the undisguised despotism 
with which he meant to combat Irish 
land reformers. He might thus satisfy 
someand frighten otherIrishmen from 
further efforts to effect a complete set- 
tlement of the Irish social problem; 
but he deceived himself egregiously 
if he believed that the Land League 
movement was about to be effaced all 
the world over because he had been 
converted to Mr. Parnell’s views upon 
the arrests, and because he had ac- 
cepted the services of a Mr. O’Shea in 
effecting ‘the treaty of Kilmainham.’ 
He thought it only just toremind the 
jubilant whips, who believed that 
they had captured the whole of the 
Irish party through the diplomacy of 
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a political go-between from Clare, that 
the Land League movement was or- 
ganised to effect the complete aboli- 
tion of Irish landlords, and that until 
the work was fully and completely 
accomplished there could be no alli- 
ance between the people of Ireland 
and the Whig party in this country. 
Mr. Gladstone wanted Ireland to give 
a trial to a second attempt to settle 
the Irish land question, but the people 
of Ireland would refuse to give any 
further trial to Irish land legislation. 
° The concession upon the 
arrears question was offered side by 
side with a Bill which was really in- 
tended to arrest the further public 
action of the people of Ireland to- 
wards the abolition of landlordism. 
Had Mr. Gladstone been in the confi- 
dence of the secret societies he could 
not have more completely played into 
their hands.” 


Not much hope of peace for Mr. 
Gladstone here. Now what will 
he do? Will he throw good money 
after bad in buying Davitt? or will 
he try to “cut the ground from 
under” the ticket-of-leave man by 
the new Coercion Act first, and 
then pursue towards him the “true, 
just, and effectual policy ” of giving 
him his price? Rather, what will 
England do in the unexampled 
degradation to which she has been 
brought? These are days of much 
hazard. 

While a few words seem to be 
indicative of awakening conscience 
in our rulers, the facts amid which 
we are living are the most dreadful 
that have been known for centuries; 
and as time rolls on, the depths to 
which we had descended look shal- 
low beside those into which we are 
sinking. 

English progress under Mr. 
Gladstone will thus, it is to be 
feared, be found to mean progress 
towards shame and ruin. The last 
month has seen such dreadful crimes 
perpetrated in open daylight in one 
of our cities, that we can no longer 
point the finger at Russia or any 
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other land where law is impotent 
against assassination. We have 
been told by a responsible Minister 
that there is a “plague-spot” in 
Ireland. We know that the land- 
ed property of Ireland has at the 
resent time absolutely no value. 
t has been confessed by the Prime 
Minister that society is dissolved 
in Ireland, and that there is also 
great political disaffection there. 
The ruin of the Irish landlords has 
been accomplished by the Land 
Act, and this cannot fail to im- 
poverish the country generally. 
Not only have agitation and vio- 
lence been rewarded by the Gov- 
ernment’s course of action, but a 
distinct compact has been brought 
to light made between her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers (whose duty it is 
to uphold the laws and to pro- 
tect law-abiding subjects) on the 
one part, and the leaders of the 
recent agitation (who have been 
denounced by Ministers as “ steeped 
in treason,” and as otherwise tainted 
by crime, and who have been im- 
prisoned as dangerous and criminal) 
on the other part. These agitators 
have found how profitable squeez- 
ing is, and are likely to squeeze 
again. This is the state of things 
now, while only two years ago Mr. 
Gladstone described Ireland as an 
island where there was “ an absence 
of crime and outrage, with a general 
sense of comfort and satisfaction, 
such as was unknown in the previ- 
ous history of the country.” From 
the condition which he then de- 
scribed to that which he has now 
created, there has been a fearful 
and irreparable fall ! 

Moreover, two years ago, when 
those who are now our rulers were 
soliciting the people to give them 
power, they promised to make very 
many changes in the laws. How 
has the promise been kept? Not 
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only has it not been amply re- 
deemed, but it is true that not 
one item of it has been fulfilled. 
Indeed, if we may judge by the ex- 
perience of the present year, when - 
in five months not a law has been 
passed, there is reason to fear that, 
through bad leading, the capacity 
for despatching public business 
has departed from the House of 
Commons. 

Then, if we look at the fortunes 
of our foreign possessions during 
the same two years, we are again 
confronted by disaster and shame. 
Our arms tarnished, our soldiers 
murdered, and a peace ignominious- 
ly purchased in the Transvaal; in 
India a base and dangerous with- 
drawal of our power and surren- 
der of our conquests, ruinous to 
our reputation, and encouraging to 
those who in India and Europe 
wish ill to our rule. 

Everywhere there is the same 
sad tendency—decadence and dis- 
honour. Everywhere there is the 
prospect of our affairs becoming 
worse instead of better; for though 
May was the worst month that we 
have yet seen, we may yet, look 
back upon that May with regret, 
unless we take steps to arrest the 
downward course. It needs but 
little thought to connect our de- 
cline with the weak and incapable 
Ministry whom we have set over 
us. If we would turn out of the 
road to ruin, we must first free 
ourselves from those evil counsel- 
lors who have led us into it—men 
who fail in all that they undertake, 
and whose policy vacillates with the 
party necessities of every week and 
day. Surely England has had by 
this time ise. of failure, and 
reproach, and loss of character; if 
not, how much more discredit will 
she wait for before taking action to 
help herself ? 
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Last year I was taking a soli- 
tary walking tour in out-of-the-way 
parts of Normandy, and towards 
the end of the summer I found 
myself at a little unfrequented vil- 
lage - town, composed of one dull 
“Place” surrounded by white- 
shuttered houses, a few little 
smelly streets, a fine Flamboyant 
church, a “mairie,” and a convent 
or two. It was an old-world place, 
but not specially picturesque; and 
as the guide-book contemptuously 
dismissed it in a couple of lines, I 
expected to be alone, so far as the 
society of my countrymen went. 

A morning walk with my knap- 
sack from another little town (also 
composed of a dull “Place,” a 
Flamboyant church, &c., &c.), had 
brought me to this place a little be- 
fore noon on a blazing September 
day. “And now,” thought I, “for 
déeuner; then a quiet afternoon’s 
sketching at the church or by the 
stream, and some letter-writing at 
night,”—that was my programme. 

There was an unpretentious hotel 
—the “Singe d’Or’—on one side 
of the square, with an awning and 
little tables, and a landlady with 
a surpassing white cap. “Could 
madame give me a room?” But 
certainly she could. “And dé- 
jeuner?” Immediately — would 
monsieur enter? So monsieur 
entered, and after due ablutions 
descended to the salle-a-manger. 

In a moment my expectations and 
hopes of isolation from my country- 
men vanished; for there, waiting 
for his breakfast, sat a large, heavy- 
looking, respectable, middle-aged 
English gentleman, on whose coun- 


tenance solemnity, pomposity, dul- 
ness, and self-satisfaction sat en- 
throned. There was no eseape He 
recognised a compatriot, and for the 
rest of the day I was a prey to him. 





First he regaled me during our 
meal with slow and measured com- 
plaints about his food, and he would 
fain have made me the medium 
through whom our good-humoured 
hostess was to have her soul vexed 
and harassed; but as I contrived 
to frustrate him in this matter, he 
essayed to explain himself, happily 
without one word being intelligible 
to madame. 

After breakfast he lay in wait for 
me, and caught me going out; and 
throughout that unhappy afternoon 
his dissertations on ‘the Church of 
Rome, while I was looking at the 
church (J, not we; for he looked 
at nothing), and on the position of 
women when we passed a convent, 
together with his glorification of 
his own domestic arrangements, 
and of the high moral and mental 
state to which he had brought his 
wife and daughters (whom he was 
to rejoin next day, poor things !)— 
all this, combined with the thought 
that I should have more of it at 
dinner, drove me nearly frantic. 

So great was my dread of further 
infliction, that the thin potage, 
with paving-stones of bread, was 
already on the table, and madame 
had been up to say that “ Monsieur 
est servi,” before I ventured to face 
my dinner and my enemy. But 
hunger drove me down at last, and 
in deep dejection I opened the door 
of the salle-a-manger. 

Pomposity was there; . but, oh 
joy! he was not alone. The slow 
os tones of his voice were 

eing addressed to other ears than 
mine. He had a new victim! 

Sitting opposite to him was a 
little, plump, rosy - faced, elderly 
man in an auburn wig. He had 
no whiskers, moustache, beard, eye 
lashes, or eyebrows, but above his 
little twinkling eyes were two red- 
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dish marks where eyebrows ought 
to have been; and never did I see 
so much expression and humour in 
any human countenance as 1 now 
saw flitting about in those little 
twinkling eyes and red marks, and 
the odd little wrinkles and dimples 
on the plump red cheeks. 

The old story was being dinned 
into his ears: all through dinner, 
from the soup to the Gruyére, we 
heard about the low state of morals 
in France, the high position of the 
English matron,—especially, we 
were to infer, of Mrs. Pomposity, 
and her family, the Miss Pomposi- 
ties,—the horrors of conventual life, 
and so on, until our convive, hitherto 
silent, but making wonderful little 
faces, now lit his first cigarette. 

Then he said quite suddenly, 
“There is one thing to be said for 
convents—they keep a lot of wo- 
men out of the way.” 

At this sally, uttered in a cool, 
crisp voice, I was fairly electrified ; 
but joy was the prevailing feeling. 
There could be no remark so shock- 
ing, so contrary to all received mo- 
rality, but I should have welcomed 
it at that moment with ecstasy. 

As for Solemnity, he sat aghast. 
The wig had hitherto been a good 
listener: he had apparently drunk 
in words of wisdom; he had ac- 
cepted interminable platitudes on 
the true position of women, as ly- 
ing between political forwardness 
on the one side, and conventual 
seclusion on the other. But now, 
what was this ribaldry? Pomposity 
determined to put his foot on it. 

“No Englishman,” said he, “or 
at least no Protestant, can approve 
of the immuring of females.” 

“ Cranmer did,” retorted the Wig, 
with an impassive countenance. 
“ He shut up his wife in a box.” 

In a voice of indignant but 
ponderous contempt, Pomposity 
demanded, “A member of the 
Church of Rome, I presume, sir?” 
“Not at all,” said the Wig, with 
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a chuckle of suppressed merriment ; 
“I am no more a Papist than Cran- 
mer was.” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, “I don’t believe 
the story about Mrs. Cranmer.” 

At this statement Solemnity was 
slightly relieved, and was begin- 
ning, “I should presume not in- 
deed,” when the other cut in— 

“For this reason,—that if the 
Archbishop had once got her safe 
in the box, it is incredible that he 
should ever have let her out again.” 

By this time I was enjoying my- 
self ; the discomfiture of my tyrant 
was delightful to me, and my only 
fear was that he would not provoke 
further argument. As for him, he 
dimly saw that he was being jested 
with, and his slow soul was roused ; 
he must bear testimony against this 
levity. So, after a truly awful 
allusion to the Wig’s “ facetious- 
ness,” he gave us several minutes 
on the blessings of a married clergy. 
My spirit sank again, but an un- 
wary pause gave the foe a chance of 
a 

“Some great authorities, speak- 
ing from actual experience, have 
thought otherwise,” said he. “ Look 
at Archbishop Usher, whose wife 
burnt all his pet MSS. against 
Bellarmine. Bishop Hooper’s wife, 
I have heard, was a sad scourge; 
and you will doubtless remember, 
sir” (this with an air of assumed 
deference to Pomposity, who did 
not remember, for he had never 
heard these items of ecclesiastical 
history), “how a bishop of Down 
in the seventeenth century said 
of his wife that he was pertesus, 
utterly weary of her? So also the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne declared 
that he was e@egrotus ac fatigatus, 
sick and tired —uzoris mee —of 
Mrs. Sterne. Then again——” 

But Pomposity would hear no 
more. He took up a French paper 
(which he could not read, and 
would certainly not have studied 
so intently, respectable man, if he 
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had had any notion of the contents), 
and retreated from the distasteful 
conversation. 

The misogynist blinked peace- 
fully over his cigarette at the now 
averted figure of his antagonist; 
then turning to me, he remarked 
that some of the leading Reformers 
had a very just estimate of women ; 
and he proceeded to quote some 
very rude remarks made by John 
Knox in his “First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstriferouse 
Regiment of Women.” This led 
him to a few anecdotes reflecting 
on queens generally, and his face 
was a study when he alluded to 
the Empress Bianca’s unfortunate 
decease from a surfeit of snails. 

This discourse on queens once 
more brought Pomposity into the 
field, who, being unable to read 
his paper, had reluctantly listened. 
“You speak, sir,” said he, “thus 
disrespectfully of crowned ladies, as 
though they were all Jezebels_—” 

(“Jezebel was a woman of some 
spirit,” put in the misogynist medi- 
tatively. 

“Or Messalinas.” And now we 
had to endure a solemn eulogy of 
good queens as a set-off against 
what we had heard about bad 
ones. Fortunately, a rash chal- 
lenge as to what he thought of 
Queen Elizabeth brought the Wig 
to the front again. 

“Aylmer, in his ‘ Harborough,’ 
does certainly make an exception 
of Queen Bess,” said he, “but I 
don’t know why. He contrasts 
her with all other women, whom 
he calls ‘triflers,’ ‘folyshnes,’ ‘ flib- 
bergibbes,’ and so forth.” 

This, it will be observed, was a 
new move in the campaign. We 
had passed from clerical wives to 
queens, and now we were passing 
from queens to an attack on the 
sex generally. There is no need 
to give Pomposity’s homily which 
followed. The British matron had 
a stout but wearisome defender. 
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Her deportment, we were told, un- 
like that of the French matron, gave 
respectability to our very streets. 

“Ah, that’s just it!” cried the 
Wig. “How true is Washington 
Irving’s description of such matrons! 
‘Thus have I seen,’ he says, ‘some 
pestilent shrew of a housewife, 
after filling her home with uproar 
and ill-humour, come dimpling out 
of doors, swimming and curtseying, 
and smiling upon.all the world.’” 
After this, with his queer little 
face puckered up in enjoyment of 
his theme, he launched out into 
a diatribe on the disadvantages 
of matrimony. First he quoted 
a rude comparison—TI think by 
Seneca—between telling one’s wife 
a secret and unnecessarily taking 
a sea voyage. Then he bethought 
him of Montaigne’s saying, “Cato, 
like ourselves, was disgusted with 
his wife.” From that he proceeded 
to another saying of Montaigne’s, 
that marriage was like a cage; 
those who were out of it were 
always wanting to get in, and those 
who were within were all for com- 
ing out—a saying which, he said, 
was no doubt borrowed from 
Chaucer’s lines :— 


‘Marriage is such a rabble rout, 
That those who were out would fain get 


in, 
And those who are in would fain get 
out.” 


The last line, he thought, was cer- 
tainly true, the second one less 
universally so. Then he had a fing 
at people who married twice, an 
wondered if any one had ever been 
so fortunate as Mabeuf in ‘Les 
Misérables,’ who, being asked 
whether he had ever been married, 
replied, “ J’ai oublié /” 

Thus he chatted on, encouraged 
by my attention and Pomposity’s 
dismay, till it was time for me to 
retire and write my letters. 

“You deserve,” said I, as I rose, 
“as a punishment for your misogyn- 
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ism to spend a long purgatory with 
a mother-in-law !” 

“A mother-in-law!” cried he, 
“ Ah! see there again! The in- 
justa noverca of ancient times, the 
monster of modern comedy, the by- 
word of all ages! Yet she is only 
the matron moved one step on! 
Did you ever,”—this to Pomposity, 
who only answered by a solemn 
stare,—“ did you ever read ‘ Holy 
Living’? You will find there what 
a saintly man thought of mothers-in- 
law. He tells how a man threw 
a stone at a dog; the stone missed 
the dog, but hit his mother-in- 
law. ‘Thus,’ says the pious author, 
‘the stone was not wholly in 
vain.’ ” | 

The party was now breaking up. 
Pomposity was for bed, after spend- 
ing, I fear, a most disagreeable 
evening. The auburn Wig was 
lighting a fresh cigarette. “Good 
night, sir,” said “IT wish I 
could keep you company a little 
longer, but I shall have to spend 
half the night over my letters, and 
must keep myself awake with end- 
less cigars.” 

Pomposity thought that I was 
speaking to him, and answered 
with friendly gravity, “It is a pity 
to do that, young man. One of the 
advantages of that holy state which 
we have heard so strangely aspersed, 
is the influence of the matron in 
discouraging irregular hours. I wish 
you a good night, sir.” 

“Good night, sir—good night,” 
chirped the voice of the misogyn- 
ist after us. “You know what 
Jeremy Taylor says? ‘Better sit 
up all night than go to bed with a 
dragon |’ ” 


The next morning, waking rather 
late, I looked out upon the “ Place.” 
Pomposity was just departing in a 
voiture, with an air of perplexity 
and displeasure on his countenance, 
caused by madame’s bon voyages 
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and & plaisirs, which he did not 
comprehend, and dimly conceived 
to be connected with the bill which 
he still held in his hand; and so, 
without a smile or a wave of the 
hand, he departed. 

Then I turned my eyes to a little 
marble-topped table below my win- 
dow, over which the awning was 
stretched later in the day. ere 
I beheld our friend the misogynist 
taking his café au lait. His wig 
was surmounted by a grey wide- 
awake, so that I could not see his 
face, but his voice mounted u 
from under it in cheery strains ; and 
what was he doing? He was actu- 
ally engaged in presenting choco- 
lates to two little girls in very tight 
white caps—one our hostess’s Cecile, 
the other from the Jboulangerie 
opposite—who were capering and 
dancing round him, like the 
“daughters of the Horseleech, cry- 
ing, Give, give;” and at the same 
time justifying his conduct with 
sundry bows and compliments, and 
wavings of the wideawake, to the 
two mamans, who were laughingly 
scolding him for spoiling Jes petites. 

AsI surveyed this prodigy, there 
arose in my mind some very pro- 
found, original, and philosophic 
considerations, which here set 
down in order :— 

First, That things are not always 

what they seem. 

Secondly, That when any person 
endowed with dulness and au- 
thoritativeness says one thing, 
then it is pleasing to unregen- 
erate human nature to say the 
opposite. 

Thirdly, That this faculty for 
opposition is a very useful one ; 
for see what a miserable after- 
noon I had spent for want of 
it. 

Hear, then, in one word, the 

moral of my tale :— 

When any one bores you, start a 
paradoz, 
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In more ceremonious times than 
these, visits to country-houses were 
described as consisting of the rest 
day, the dressed day, and the 
pressed day, and the third day de- 
termined the character of the visit. 
So in political life it has long been 
received as an axiom that the third 
session of a Parliament sets its mark 
on the Administration to which 
the confidence of the country had 
been granted at its commencement, 
Whitsuntide is approaching as we 
write ; the first half of the crucial 
third session is over; and if the 
Gladstone Administration be judged 
by that, or indeed any other test, 
what must be the national verdict ? 
Failure, and failure of the most 
shameful kind. Altogether apart 
from the awful tragedy in the 
Phenix Park, and on the suppo- 
sition that it had never been en- 
acted, it is clear that the Irish 
seesaw, miscalled policy, of the 
Government had broken down. In- 
timidation and bribery, coercion 
and conciliation, had, as all states- 
men conversant with Irish men and 
Irish affairs foresaw, broken down ; 
and with Lord Cowper’s and Mr. 
Forster’s secession, Mr. Goschen’s 
speech, Lord Fitz-William’s letter, 
and the round-robin presented to 
Lord Hartington, it was obvious 
that the puerile policy of attempt- 
ing to govern Ireland by the help of 
Mr. Parnell and Michael Davitt 
would not be countenanced or 
supported by Parliament or the 
country. 

Already the insensate resolve of 
the Minister to press forward the 
Procedure Resolutions, and to stand 
by his original proposal as to 


the cléture, had yielded to those 
threatening manifestations of the 
coming storm, and already had 





negotiations commenced with the 
object of extricating a baffled and 
discredited Government from a 

osition which was rapidly becom- 
ing untenable. All sections of 
Irishmen were united at least in 
this, that Ireland could not afford 
to wait until the House of Com- 
mons had discussed and settled the 
new code under which it was pro- 
— to conduct its deliberations. 

ith Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster 
seated on a back bench behind 
them ; with the Ramsdens, Greys, 
Fitz-Williams, and Brands ready 
to follow such redoubtable and 
responsible leaders; and with an 
Opposition visibly gaining strength 
and power in the country,—it had 
become apparent to some members, 
at any rate, of the Government, that 
they must abate considerably of 
their pretensions, and offer a sub- 
stantial compromise to what was 
rapidly becoming an _ insurgent 
House of Commons. Hence came 
the proposal to accept Mr. Gibson’s 
amendment to Rule one; an amend- 
ment which would leave intact the 
substance of the resolution with its 
arithmetical puzzles, simply sub- 
stituting a two-thirds for a bare 
majority. The concession on the 
part of the Government is immense, 
vital; the corresponding concession 
on the part of the Opposition 
leaders is understood to be, that 
they should accept in the main the 
other resolutions—apart from those 
establishing the system of Grand 
Committees. Considering that Sir 
Stafford Northcote some weeks ago 
distinctly expressed his general ap- 
[ony ene of those resolutions, and 

is desire that they should be con- 
sidered before number one, it must 
be admitted that the so-called com- 
promise is, in reality, a signal triumph 
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for the Opposition ; and we trust 
that when, if ever, the discussions 
on Rule one are renewed, there 
will be no difficulty or hesitation in 
accepting it. 

Vacillating and uncertain, how- 
ever, as had become the conduct 
and attitude of the Government 
before the fatal 6th of May, the 
horrible events of that day have 
greatly increased their perplexities, 
and materially disarranged their 
plans. To understand how com- 
plete is the Ministerial discomfiture, 
a glance at the programme contained 
in the Speech from the Throne will 
suffice. Of the meaningless or 
euphuistic paragraphs dealing with 
the French Treaty negotiations, and 
the condition of Ireland, it is not 
necessary here to say anything— 
flocei, nauci, nihili, pili; but we 
append a list of the measures named 
in the Speech, and commended to 
the practical consideration of the 
Legislature :— 


Local Self-Government for England 
and Wales. 

Local Self-Government for Ireland. 

Municipal Reform for London. 

Bankruptcy Reform. 

Corrupt Practices Repression. 

Conservancy of Rivers, and Floods 
Ge 


e. 
. Patents Law Amendment, 

. Scotch Law of Entail. 

Scotch Educational Endowments. 
. Welsh Education. 


FPO est. Mow 


bat bat 


Of these some have already been 
abandoned, notably No. 1, to which 
a paragraph of unusual length and 
detail was devoted in the Speech ; 
and of the others it would now, at 
the end of the first half of the ses- 
sion, be difficult to say which, if 
any, have a prospect of becoming 
law. Mr. Dodson, by a lucky fluke, 
got the start with the Floods Preven- 
tion Bill; and though it is strongly 
opposed by uplands owners and 
occupiers, it has a chance, if skil- 





fully steered, of reaching the win- 
ning-post. But it is obvious that 
the attention of Parliament for the 
next three months will be devoted 
neither to it, nor to any or all of 
its ten competitors. 

Ireland, like the poor, is always 
with us, and will again demand all 
the time and attention of Parlia- 
ment. It is curious to note of 
how little avail had been the great 
remedial and protective measures 
of last year to abate Irish pressure 
on the time of the House of Com- 
mons, even before the resignation, 
voluntary or enforced, of Lord 
Cowper and Mr, Forster. Night after 
night, on one pretext or another, 
was seized by Trish members for 
the exposure of alleged grievances, 
or the formulation of fresh de- 
mands; and, as if for the express 
purpose of their justification and 
encouragement, Mr. Gladstone elect- 
ed to waste a whole fortnight of 
invaluable time on a purely aca- 
demical and _ ridiculous quarrel 
with the House of Lords. Perhaps 
we err in calling that proceeding a 
quarrel : a quarrel, as all the world 
knows, requires two; and in this 
instance the House of Lords, with 
equal dignity and good sense, took 
no notice of the Prime Minister’s 
silly outbreak, and - preferred to 
answer him by allowing its Com- 
mittee to continue its important 
and useful labours. Hardly had 
the House got rid of this Minis- 
terial impediment than Mr. Find- 
later’s Bill, reviewing and altering 
in some material particulars the 
Land Act, which had just been 
voted too sacred to be even inquired 
into, was moved from the friendly 
back benches behind the Govern- 
ment; and the Minister, unable 
or unwilling to say either “ay” or 
“no,” took refuge in postponing a 
decision to which he was unequal. 
Then came—to complete his confu- 
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sion, and destroy the position he 
had assumed at the opening of the 
session—the notice of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and the Bill of Mr. Redmond. 
The obscure negotiations, resem- 
bling in some respects those con- 
nected with the Lichfield House 
compact, which were based on the 
latter measure, will perhaps some 
day be made public; but enough 
is already known to enable the 
country to judge of their character 
and effect. The first was a bargain 
or an understanding that if the 
Government would wipe off the 
arrears of rent owed by dishonest 
or insolvent tenants, and so secure 
them in their miserable holdings, 
the leaders of the Land League 
would discountenance murder, ar- 
son, and mutilation, and use their 
influence in favour of law and or- 
der. The first, and, as it turned 
out, the only effect, was the resig- 
nation of Lord Cowper and Mr. 
Forster, the two members of the 
Government who knew most of, 
and were best fitted by that know- 
ledge to deal with, the actual con- 
dition of Irish disorder. 

A foolish attempt, indeed, has been 
made to represent the atrocious mur- 
ders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke as a proof of the wisdom 
of the new policy of concession, and 
as deliberately designed to frustrate 
the benevolent intentions of the Go- 
vernment. Until much more has 
been discovered of the springs which 
moved those miscreants’ daggers 
than is now known, it would be 
improper to express any positive 
opinion on that subject; but we 
see no reason whatever for regard- 
ing that fearful crime as an isolated 
outrage, but much for regarding it 
as one of that long series of das- 
tardly crimes which have polluted 
the soil of Ireland during the last 
two years. While, however, sueh 
is the view taken by most of those 


who have carefully watched the 
rogress of Irish disorder under Mr. 
ladstone’s spasmodic reign, the 
effect of that fearful outrage on his 
mind and action has been instan- 
taneous and startling. A Bill far 
more severe, and covering a far 
larger area than the measure, the 
ier of which, coupled with 
the unconditional release of the 
suspects, led to Mr. Forster’s re- 
signation, was the immediate re- 
sult, and was introduced with such 
haste into the House of Com- 
mons, that the Home Secretary, in 
explaining its provisions, was fain 
to admit that they were not then 
finally drafted, and that a week 
must elapse before he could ask 
the House to give it a second read- 
ing. Imperfect, however, as might 
be the drafting on the 11th of May, 
the description given by the Home 
Secretary of the purport of his 
measure, left no doubt on the minds 
of his new allies that the treaty 
of Kilmainham was as dead as the 
treaty of Limerick; and Mr. Dil- 
lon’s remarkable speech on _ that 
occasion is intelligible, and to some 
extent justifiable, if read as the 
protest of one of the lately con- 
tracting parties against the re- 
pudiation of the contract by the 
other. The danger which the 
empire has escaped by this sudden 
collapse of an underhand and 
cowardly transaction with men 
“steeped,” according to the Irish 
Attorney-General, “to their lips in 
treason,’ was real and imminent; 
and horrible as it is to think that 
we owe it to the sacrifice of two 
innocent and noble lives, for the 
escape itself we cannot but be 
rofoundly thankful. When will 
nglish statesmen understand that 
alliances of that kind, whether 
open or secret, with Irish leaders, 
whether of the stamp of O’Connell, 
or Sadleir, or Parnell, are fore- 
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doomed to certain and disgraceful 
failure? It is the fixed determina- 
tion of the people and the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain to restore 
the reign of order in Ireland before 
discussing any more sentimental 
legislation; and it was the percep- 
tion of this resolve that gave such 
weight and power to the speeches 
of Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen on 
the 11th of May. 

Meanwhile, in considering the 
position of the Government in 
their third session of Office, the 
very introduction of the Bills for 
the Repression of Crime and the 
Payment of Arrears, stamps their 
Irish policy with the self-inflicted 
admission of failure; and yet, 
though their coercion has failed, 
though their land legislation has 
failed, these pretenders to political 
infallibility are still inviting the 
confidence of their dupes in new 
nostrums, and pretending to re- 
gard their ghastly failures as en- 
eouraging successes. At the same 
time, they are proposing to enhance 
the existing demoralisation of the 
Irish peasantry by presenting them 
with funds for the extinction of 
Arrears as a gift, and not as a loan. 

In foreign affairs the third ses- 
sion finds, and probably will leave, 
the Government in the predicament 
of having, by the consent of all for- 
eign authorities, lowered the influ- 
ence of England abroad, and largely 
increased that of Russia in Persia 
and Central Asia. The peaceful set- 
tlement of the Turko-Greek frontier, 
which they claim as their solitary 
achievement, is due, as is now well 
known, not to the adoption of their 
views by the rest of the signatory 
Powers, but to their abandonment 
of them in favour of the more re- 
stricted scheme, which was sub- 
stantially that agreed upon at Ber- 
lin by Lord Salisbury and M. Wad- 
dington, and of which the details 
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were so successfully carried out on 
the spot under the supervision of 
General Sir E. B. Hamley. 

As the second session witnessed 
their capitulation to the Boers, so 
the third, in colonial matters, is 
signalised by their concession to 
the colonists of Natal in the ap- 
pointment of a Governor. Nega- 
tively, the empire has cause to re- 
joice that, so far, 1882 has not 
witnessed any further step on the 
path of disintegration. On the other 
hand, nothing whatever has been 
done to efface the recollection of 
the surrender of the Transvaal, or 
to draw more closely together the 
component parts of our widely 
extended and ever-growing empire. 
If indeed they would allow us to 
do so, we should be inclined to 
compliment the Government on 
their North Borneon annexation ; 
for such, in the long-run, we cannot 
doubt it will prove to be. As, 
however, they repudiate that con- 
struction of their own act, we must 
withhold our approbation, and dis- 
miss the record of the third session 
on colonial affairs with the expres- 
sion of tepid satisfaction that no 
further mischief has been done. 

Of all the subjects of boastful 

rophecy during and after the Mid- 
thian campaign and the election 
of 1880, none was more harped 
upon by Mr. Gladstone and his 
adulators than that of Finance. 
Let him resume the mahagement of 
affairs, and the country would see 
prosperity return, trade revive, agri- 
culture flourish, income increase, 
and taxation diminish. In order 
to obtain these desirable results 
in theshortest possible time, Mr. 
Gladstone consented to be (for half 
the salary) his own Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and insisted—with- 
out the slightest reason, as it turned 
out—on bringing in a Supplemen- 
tary Budget in the summer of 1880. 
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The relief to the tax-paver contained 
in it was found to consist in the 
imposition of another penny in the 
income - tax; and when, a few 
months later, the pretext on which 
the demand for it was based— 
namely, a projected revision of the 
wine-duties—collapsed, people be- 
gan to doubt whether the finan- 
cial magician had not promised 
more than he could perform; but 
his friends said, “ Allowance must 
be made: it’s all the fault of the 
Tories, That extra penny, though 
nominally devoted to reducing the 
wine-duties, was really wanted to 
efface the results of Tory misman- 
agement; and next year, with a 
new French Treaty of Commerce, 
and a good harvest, you will see a 
glorious Budget, eclipsing all its 
predecessors.” 

Arguments of this kind appeased 
the rising apprehensions of the 
faithful, and the 4th of April 1881 
was greeted with respectful but 
sanguine anticipations of the great 
financial triumph it was to disclose. 
Alas for the disappointment which 
followed! The great achievement of 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Budget was 
to take off the penny on the income- 
tax, which he had unnecessarily, and 
therefore unjustly, put on the year 
before! Again excuses were made, 
and the fond hopes of 1881 were 
transferred to 1882. A more com- 
plete and thorough disenchantment 
is the result. It is not only that 
no financial relief is afforded to the 
country, and a slight—though in its 
incidence very grievous—addition 
made to its taxation, but that, in 
his speech, Mr. Gladstone distinctly 
abandoned all the Mid - Lothian 
dreams and promises of abating 
expenditure, and adopted the poor 
and unworthy line of casting the 
blame of an outlay which he de- 
nounced, yet sanctioned, on the 
Parliament and the people whom 


he had.deluded with electioneering 
financial claptrap. It is now said 
that, weary of the task to which he 
finds himself unequal, and despair- 
ing of the fulfilment of his reckless 
promises, Mr. Gladstone is about 
to relinquish the Seal of the Ex- 
chequer, and content himself with 
the ordinary duties attached to the 
Premiership. Be it so or not, 
the fateful third session has de- 
molished his prestige as the Wizard 
of Finance. 

The country now knows) that the 
normal expenditure of a Liberal 
Government is a million or two 
higher than that of their rivals; 
and for that useful knowledge it 
is indebted to the third session of 
this Parliament of dupes, 

Conscious of their failure to real- 
ise, in however small a degree, the 
extravagant promises of domestic 
legislation they made during the 
election of 1880, Ministers, in the 
autumn recess, endeavoured to throw 
the blame and odium off their own 
shoulders on to those of the House 
of Commons; and hence came about 
the extraordinary resolve of the 
Prime Minister to initiate no legis- 
lation until a whole new code of 
procedure had been adopted by the 
House. With many of the pro- 
posed changes little or no fault 
could be found; they were fairly 
within the limits of Conservative 
revision of House of Commons law ; 
but, in that spirit of dogmatic des- 
potism which has become ingrained 
in him, Mr. Gladstone insisted that 
the cléture resolution should be 
taken first, and passed in its in- 
tegrity before any of the others 
should be considered. Of the exter- 
nal pressure brought to bear upon 
insurgent or reluctant Liberals, it 
is not necessary here to speak. It 
revealed two things: first, the dis- 
like entertained for the proposal 
by a majority of the House; and, 
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second, the certainty that, if carried, 
the cléture by a bare majority, 
would be brought into operation 
through the same external agency 
which had effected its adoption. 
That danger now is passed, and if 
we refer to the subject at all, it is 
only to help us in arriving at a 
judgment of the position of the 
Government towards the House of 
Commons, and of the House to- 
wards the country in its third 
session. This signal collapse, fol- 
lowing so closely on the continu- 
ous failure of the Government to 
control the House in the Bradlaugh 
scandal, proves that, in spite of 
their still enormous nominal mas 
jority, they have lost touch of the 
House of Commons; while the re- 
peated charges of ineptitude, inca- 
pacity, and unwillingness to dis- 
charge its duties, brought by minis- 
ters against the House, and the 
fact—for which, indeed, we hold 
the Government and not the House 
responsible—that very ‘little legis- 
lative work has been accomplish- 
ed, have undoubtedly reduced, the 
House of Commons to a low level 
in the estimation of the country. 
But the unreasoning confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington, 
which moved the various and really 
discordant sections of the Liberal 
party to act together in 1880 and 
return the present Liberal House 
of Commons, is at an end; and 
now, before the conclusion of the 
third session, it is apparent that the 
Government have no confidence in 
the House, the House has no confi- 
dence in them, and the country has 
no confidence in either. 

The position of the regular Oppo- 
sition during the last and the pres- 
ent session has been one of great 
delicacy and difficulty. Convinced, 
on the one hand, of the culpability 
of the Government with respect to 
Ireland, and of the futility, if not 





worse, of their so-called remedial 
measures, it was, on the other, their 
plain duty to support every measure, 
however tardy and imperfect, which 
had a tendency to restore law and 
order in that distracted country ; 
and this sense of duty often im- 
posed upon them the necessity of 
silence, when speech, even in sup- 
port of the Ministerial proposal, 
would have delayed its. progress, 
Hence it is possible that out of 
doors the action of the Conserva- 
tive leaders may have been liable 
to misconstruction, and they may 
be thought to have condoned too 
lightly the blunders and laches of 
the Government. If that be so in 
the country, at every bye-election 
the country has the opportunity of 
expressing its opinion; but we 
notice, with lively satisfaction, the 
cordial co-operation which exists 
throughout the ranks of the Con- 
servative party in the House of 
Commons. The divisions which 
took place on Mr. Gladstone’s at- 
tack on the House of Lords, and 
on Mr. Marriott’s amendment to 
the cléture resolution, afford ample 
proof of the cohesion and hearti- 
ness which animate the Conserva- 
tive ranks, from the front bench 
to the newest recruit. The vio- 
lent and persistent efforts made in 
some quarters to represent the more 
outspoken oratory of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. Gorst as indica- 
tive of a serious breach in the Con- 
servative array, only showed the 
effect their admirable speeches were 
producing in the country; and in 
expressing unfeigned regret at the 
absence of Lord Randolph from the 
House, and at its cause, we do not 
hesitate to say that at the come 
mencement of the third session few 
individual reputations had risen 
higher than his for keen perception, 
trenchant attack, biting satire, and 
genuine eloquence. Of the states- 
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men on the front bench, the two 
who have been most called forth by 
the circumstances of the case, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. Gib- 
son, both have greatly distinguished 
themselves; and in the house and 
in the country there is a general 
wish that in this deplorable crisis 
Irish affairs were intrusted to their 
brave and competent management. 

Glancing from the serried and 
steadily increasing ranks on the 
left hand of the Speaker’s chair to 
the tumultuous array behind the 
Government, two figures at once 
strike the eye, standing forth prom- 
inent among and above the medi- 
ocrities around them. Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Forster are at the present 
moment unquestionably the two 
most powerful members on the 
Liberal benches ; and it will depend 
very much on their conduct dar- 
ing the remainder of the third ses- 
sion, whether the future policy of 
their party is to be constitution- 
ally Whiggish, or revolutionarily 
Radical. 

Nothing but the absorption into 
the Government of the brains and 
tongues of the Radical section would 
have kept it so long outwardly 
loyal to the Administration, and the 
new “hateful incident” of Irish 
repressive legislation has apparently 
tried to the uttermost the long- 
suffering of the Rylands, the 
Laboucheres, and the Storeys. 
Sooner or later the process of dis- 
integration, the commencement of 
which was detected, our readers 
may remember, by the quick eye of 
the late lamented Mr. Adam on the 
eve of his departure for India, will 
have gone too far to be arrested or 
eoncealed, and then the time will 
have come for the constituencies of 
Great Britain to reverse the verdict 
which was snatched from them in 
1880 by what the late Mr. Charles 
Buller, under somewhat similar cir- 
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cumstances, designated as “ enor- 
mous lying.” 

Such is the aspect in which the 
House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment present themselves to us in 
their third session. There remains 
to be considered the relative posi- 
tion of the House of Lords. When 
the new Parliament assembled there 
were many faint-hearted constitu- 
tionalists who feared that it would 
fare ill with the hereditary Chamber 
at the hands of a Radical Government, 
supported by an immense majority 
in a Radical House of Commons; and 
even at the close of the last session 
much apprehension was felt—more 
indeed than was expressed—lest the 
House of Lords, under the bold but 
sagacious leadership of Lord Salis- 
bury, in amending the Irish Land 
Bill, should incur, and suffer from, 
the wrath of the Birmingham Caucus 
and its affiliated clubs. The third 
session has entirely dissipated all 
such fears. The foolish attack on 
the House of Lords, opened by Mr. 
Gladstone in a vein of exaggerated 
heroics, wasted indeed a fortnight of 
valuable time, but utterly failed to 
excite the slightest favourable re- 
sponse in the country. The event 
has conclusively shown that the 
House of Lords were right in insist- 
ing upon, and the Government 
wrong in resisting, an inquiry into 
the working of the Land Act; and 
now that branch of the Legislature 
occupies in the eye and mind of the 
country a more commanding posi- 
tion than it has enjoyed since the 
days when it was led by the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst. For 
that increase of reputation, favour, 
and power, the House of Lords has 
to thank partly their own good sense 
and courage, and partly the blun- 
dering mismanagement by Ministers 
of the House of Commons, by which 
that assembly has been diminished 
in credit and reduced in influence. 
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The result is, that at the present 
moment the House of Lords is in a 
position to deal precisely as it likes 
with every measure which may 
struggle up to it from the Lower 
House. This great and startling 
change in the relative positions of 
the two Houses is perhaps the most 
striking product of the third session 
of the Parliament of 1880. 

The most dramatic incident, how- 
ever, and that which is calculated 
most deeply and permanently to af- 
fect the mind of the country, is that 
string of revelations which, as we 
are writing, is gradually weaving a 
connected and intelligible history 
of what will be hereafter known as 
the Treaty or Compact of Kilmain- 
ham. It seems almost incredible 
that Mr. Gladstone, who was in 
Parliament, and taking an active 
part in political warfare in 1835, 
should have so entirely forgotten 
the evil influence which the Lich- 
field House Compact had on the 
fortunes of Lord Melbourne’s Gov- 
ernment, as to incur the risk neces- 
sarily attendant on the repetition 
of so dangerous an experiment. The 
only possible explanation is, that he 
calculated on being able to keep 
Parliament and the country in 
ignorance of all the circumstances 
of the transaction, and to exhibit 
Mr. Parnell and his associates to 
the public as converted—not pur- 
chased—reprobates, working for the 
cause of order and good government 
in Ireland, from no other motive 
than that of a sincere if tardy re- 
pentance brought about by their 
confinement in the prison, which 
is destined to give its name to the 
most discreditable transaction con- 
nected with his long career. It 
was probably a conviction to this 
effect which induced Mr. Parnell to 
rise after Mr. Gladstone’s shambling 
answer to Mr. Lewis, and read to 
the astonished House his letter, in 
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which the terms of his future suit 
and service to the Liberal Govern- 
ment were clearly laid down. If 
the Irish people were to see him 
paraded as a supporter of the Min- 
ister who had denounced and im- 
penenes him, they should at least 

now the conditions on which that 
support had been arranged. Those 
terms, while they will be thought 
excessive and scandalous for an 
English Minister to promise to a 
State prisoner, “steeped to his lips 
in treason,” by the people of Great 
Britain, will probably be regarded 
as a betrayal of their trust by the 
deceived and cheated people of Ire- 
land ; for in them not a word is said 
of Home Rule, or legislative inde- 
pendence, that great and sacred 
cause, without which the arch- 
agitator declared he would not have 
taken off his coat to aid the cause of 
the tenant-farmer, and to which all 
the operations of the Land League, 
and all the pecuniary assistance of 
Irish America, were to be in inten- 
tion and ultimately devoted. The 
publication, then, of the terms of 
this Kilmainham 
damage the reputation of both the 
contracting parties: each obviously 
hoped to obtain the best of the 
bargain, and each finds itself dis- 
credited and deceived. Mr, Par- 
nell and his colleagues have indeed 
recovered their liberty, and in that 
respect have obtained an undoubted 
advantage; but their influence for 
good, if they ever had any, is gone, 
and it remains to be seen whether 
their capacity for mischief has not 
passed from them to not less able, 
though it may be less scrupulous, 
demagogues. 

The moral which the country 
should draw from the facts dis- 
closed by this short review of the 
condition of public affairs in the 
middle of the third session is, to 
be prepared for a sudden dissolu- 
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tion of a Parliament which has 
ay me nted the expectations of, 

ome cold and indifferent 
to, the alternate blandishments and 
reproaches of its would-be dictator. 
It is true that to an ordinary 
observer it is not easy to see what 
the Minister could hope to gain by 
an appeal to the country. Election 
after election testifies to the steady 
growth of the Conservative reaction ; 
and the events of the last four 
months, more especially those of 
the last three weeks, are eminently 
calculated to increase and intensify 
those feelings of distrust and dislike 
with which that large and power- 
ful but inert body, the Whig 
connection, regard the policy and 
administration of Mr. Gladstone. 
Of that distrust and dislike he is, 
no doubt, aware; but nevertheless, 
warned by his conduct in 1874, we 
believe him to be capable of the step 
we have indicated, and we trust that 
everywhere throughout the king- 
dom Conservatives will be ready 
for the possibly impending struggle. 
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The issues to be then decided, it 
has been warned by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his speech at Liverpool, are 
of the gravest and most far-reach- 
ing character: they embrace the 
relations between Church and State; 
the functions, perhaps the exist- 
ence, of the House of Lords as a 
co-ordinate and independent branch 
of the Legislature; the union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland; 
and the rights and stability of pro- 
perty, the very basis of law, order, 
and progress in an ancient and 
highly civilised community. Com- 
pared with these vast issues, the 
ancestral and nominal differences 
between Whig and Tory sink into 
insignificance ; and we would earn- 
estly and anxiously impress upon 
the inheritors or bearers of those 
respectable historical appellations, 
the paramount duty at this crisis 
in their country’s fortunes, of so re- 
cording their vote as best to safe- 
guard and maintain the integrity 
of the constitution of their common 
country. 





Note to Article in May Number on “ Pisciculture: its Progress and 
Utility.” 


Sir James Ramsay Gibson-Maitland informs us that the productive 
powers of the Howietoun Fishery are under-estimated at page 599. In- 





stead of being, as there stated, “able to supply eggs or fish of various 
kinds, as salmon, common trout, American trout, Lochleven trout, and sea 
trout, to the extent of two millions per annum,” the Howietoun Fishery 
produces twenty millions of Lochleven trout ova, besides the out-turn of 
salmon, common trout, and American trout. In page 600 the variation in 
the temperature of the hatching water at Howietoun should have been 
given as 4 of a degree Fahr. instead of 3° Fahr. 














